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LIBRARIANS 


RIBA 

PERIODICALS INDEXERS 

Applications ere invited for two posts as Periodicals 
Indexers In the British Architectural Library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, a busy professional 
library wither International reputation. The Indexing 
team produces the Architectural Periodicals Index -an 
Index to architectural journals from all over the wortd. 

It Is essential that applicants for these posts have a 
.good reading knowledge of at least one, preferably 
more, foreign languages; typing ability; and an ability to 
Wbrk accurately u nder pressure. Computer experience 
would be an advantage. 

Successful applicants will also be required to play a full 
part in library reference work, Including weekly evening 
end occasional week-end duties. 

Salary £7,603 rising by six annual Increments to 
£9,649, 25 days holiday and subsidised lunches. 
Application forms can be obtained from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 66 Portland Place, 

London W1N4AD. Tel: Of -580 5533, Ext. 254. UOMl 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

Post Ref. 570 - £4,659-27,005 
Mapplewell & Darton Branch Libraries 

The appointee will be responsible to the Barnsley 
West Area Librarian for theefficlent day to day 
operation of the Branch. 

Applicants should be qualified Librarians. 
Commencing salary In accordance with 
qualifications and experience. 


Application forms from The Establishment 
Officer, Town Halt, Barnsley. Toff Barnsley 
203232, ExL 21 13. 



Inner London 
Education Authority 

LIBRARIANS 

AppHcqUonB on Invltad from 
Chartered Librarians for the tol- 
lowlnft posts:— 

i . Sir Walter St. John School, 
nttaraaa Hint) Strait. SW 11 . 

Mrtltfiv. ' Hornastsll 

S^Cr^lt^n School. Adelaide, Avo- 


PERSONAL 




n.'^aash 



I ; j c* ~ \ >7.\T1 


OVERSEAS 


MONASH UNIVERSITY 
Victoria, Australia 

MANAGER 

UNIVERSITY BOOKSHOP 

Applications ore invited for the position of Manager of the 
University Bookshop which caters for a staff and student 
population of about 17,000. The Bookshop presently has nn 
equivalent full-time staff of 22 and n turnover in the vicinity of 
$1 .600,000 pa., approximately 70% being comprised of 
textbook sales. 

Applicants should be persons who have demonstrated 
managerial ability in a responsible position in the book trade, 
and who have some understanding of universities and their 
academic needs. 

The manager is responsible solely to the Monash Bookshop 
Board for the overall operation of the shop including financial 
control and the selection and purchase of stock. 

It is expected (hat, having regard to experience, the salnry will be 
negotiated from SA31 ,000pa. The position is superannuated, the 
member contributing 6.3% of salary and the University 12.6%. 
An interstate or overseas appointee will be insisted with travel 
and removal expenses. 

Applicants should state the minimum period of notice they 
would wish to give from their present position. 

Applications including Ref: 91142, should be lodged 
immediately with: Tne Comptroller, Monash University. 




on request, furnish further information regarding the position. 

(4270) 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 




of Economics 
Pietermaritzburg 

Applications are Invited Irom suit- 
ably qualified persona regardless 
of sex, religion, race, colour or 
nations) origin, tor appointment to 
the posts ol: 




(One post) 

LECTURER 
(Two posts) 

These posts have been created as 


c*Tirwt »rr.ni" 


COLL BOB raquirm pnrt-tjma 
librarian, one or two days a 
wank to aturt dt toon m 

B onsibla. Pie one apply to: 
lodern Tutorial Cal lane, 2J 
Kllburn Lane, London. WIO 
4AA . TarTo 1 -EtaO BBBB . 

LI OS 


EXHIBITIONS 


posts, tttpsrlefiCB With computers 
and/or speclaflsatlon In econo* 
metrics will serve os a recom- 
mendation. 

The salary wiS ba In ihs range: 
Senior Lecturer - R10657- 
H24 045 pa 

Lecturer - R12 867-R22 173 pa 
The commencing salary notch will 
be dependent on the qualifications 
and/or experience ol the aucceaa- 
M applicant. In addition, an annual 
vacation savings bonus Is payable. 
autyAol to Treasury ragdattona.: 
AppScstlon forms, further pap 
tfcutars ol the post and Information 
on pans km, medical eld, group In- 
surance, staff bursary, housing 
toen and subsidy, schemes, tong 
leave conditions, arid travelling 
hxpereea'cn first -appointment era 
obtainable from Mr Q, Henning, 
South African Universities 
Ottos, Chichester : House, 278 
High Holborh, ! London WC1V 
■THE, with whom'iappHoationL on. 
.the prescribed .form, must be 
lodged nqt later than ,31 jt Oototw, 

■ 1963, qudtlrig reference PMB 77/ 

'' l' A • (4273) 


of Swansea, Slrigleton Park, 
Swansea SA2 8PP, to whom 
applications should ba aant 
by Friday, 18 November 
1083. 

V. J. Carney 
RegtetraT 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 



r 






BOOKS & PRINTS 


PICKERING & CIUTTO LTD 

Antiquarian Booksellers 

Vladimir Il'ich l*nln: L'lmpOrifllisme, demiSrattHpodu 
rnpitallRino Pam. 1923 3300 ^ 

Pint edition in French. 8vo. contem 


BOOKS, all subjects from 4 can* 
turloB. Cflialoflues from Youngs 
Antiquarian Books, TIIKnnbam, 




univeRsity 

COll 6 Q 6 Of 
SWAP St' A 


Chair of 
German 

Appllcatlona are invited for the 
Chair ot German In the 
Department of German and 
Russian, the appointment to 
be made from 1 September 
1984. - 

Further particulars may be 


MIDDLE EAST cobUc 
able. A. C. Hall, 
naad, Twickenham. 
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NEW BOOKS A 
SECTION ; 

PROMOTE LOW BUDGET 
TITLES ON THE BAL* 
PAGE OF THE 


Ala very low cost you can reach tho^>* 
.01 readers In Ubraries and uniV^ . -j 
thrpMghdut the. world. . ; ! v’ j 

Every week the .NEW BOOKS c 1 msB« 


i' r ,:'fdr as little as £5 01*. . • . . - 

CHERY-L DENNETT 

on ; . v i 

/ ?tfie rates art £1.67 per Uno - mlntmum of „ 
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get the TLS each week is to take out a 
subscription. Our subscription 
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incomparable guide to new and 
recent books published all over the 
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WcinV^, rrometnean than 
,he tWrd 
Renaissance 
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With grace abounding 

David Rosand 


David Thompson 

Raphael: The life and the legacy 

25 fap with colour and black-and- 

S pictures. BBC Publications. 

£19.95. 

05 63201495 

Roger Jones and Nicholas 

Penny 

Raphael 

2 S 6 pp, with colour and blnck-and- 
wtrite illustrations. Yale University 
Press. £15.95. 

030003061 4 

Paul Joannides 

Hk Drawings of Raphael 
With a complete catalogue 

271pp. with 690 illustrations, including 
ScoW plates. Oxford: Phaidon. £65. 
0714822825 

In Giorgio Vasari's biography, 

K appe&TS as a creature uniquely 
by heaven and nature, a 
figure graced and a bringer of grace, 
nose own courteous manner was 
conceived to civilize artists and to 
enlighten the world. Until Raphael, 
Vasari explains, in his best evangelical 
■ode, 

most artists had in their tem- 

E nent a certain madness and 
shness that made them strange 
ud eccentric; and because of that 
the darkness and shadows of vice 
sere more often manifest in them 
than (he shining light of those virtues 
(hit make men immortal. For good 
reason, then, was Raphael, on the 
contrary, made to display clearly all 
Ibe rarest virtues of the spirit 
accompanied by such grace, 
industry, beauty, modesty and finest 
manners that would purify every 
w, however ugly, nnd correct 
erery fault, no matter how grave. 
®jecan affirm with confidence that 
raw who possess gifts as rare ns 
raw to be seen in Raphael of 
uioino are not mere mortals but, if 
■edare say so, mortal Gods, 
^within the realm of Vnsnri&n 
$™ole, such perfection is rare 
rarer still was the 
"wwent social thaumaturgy of 
“Ms Influence. Artists working in 
•JgfW transformed, made 
. amte d and in harmony”: 

^ humours disappeared 
■ ever y low ana mean 

6 ^° in tl lB ' r minds. Such 
S$3 ,n ever se<J n before 
1- And this occurred because 
Sfw? rc . c ? n ^ ucre d by his courtesy 
minrp m0re by his good 

AarihtSi ^ gentleness nnd 
' w is. • w*? 1 an lmals loved him, 
speak. of men. 1 

more responsive to 

krtfoH a conflict-ridden 

SI^^hBianuelo, may find It 
. IhAy t a RP r ectate the perfection of 
* - ' J**, ■' Promethean 


quality that seems to erase from the 

minds of men every base thought. 

Nineteenth-century lovers of art 
enthusiastically embrnced and 
embellished the image of “il buon 
Rafaello", whose Mndonuas enchant 
us, wrote the Abbate Luigi Lanzi 
(paraphrasing Anton RanhacfMengs), 
"because the painter in their portraits, 
and in their expressive smiles, has 
personified modesty, maternal love, 
purity of mind, ana, in a word, grace 
itself 1 '. This Raphael, "born to paint 
Madonnas and Angels" (Eug&ne 
Muntz), has had to carry an 
embarrassing burden into our own 
century. Indeed, only by rescuing the 
artist from his more piously aesthetic 
admirers, by reclaiming other, more 
monumental aspects of his art, have 
modern criticism and scholarship been 
able to restore to the image of Raphael 
some of its original impressiveness. 


Synthesizing the basic literature, 
Thompson offers a fine narrative 
account of the artist and his times; his 
text is intelligent, generally well- 
founded. critically perceptive, and 
nicely proportioned in its coverage. 
The general reader of this Raphael will 
learn much about the artist and the 
Renaissance world that nurtured him; 
he will also find an excellent 
introduction to the challenge and 
rewards of Raphael's art. 

Raphael by Roger Jones and 
Nicholas Penny is also a book intended 
for the general reader - and, like 
Thompson's BBC volume, it too offers 
a generous complement of illustrations 
in colour (in both cases of varying 
quality). Jones and Penny also 
recognize, in their preface, that 
Raphael, compared with Leonardo 
and Michelangelo, "was not a rebel, a 
victim or a failure - which perhaps is 


figure in the foreground with his 
elbow on a block, who was not 
included in ihe cartoon. More than 
anyone else in the fresco he 
powerfully does what one expects 
philosophers to do - sit and think - 
but his identity has not been 
established. (His features have, 
implausibly, been seen as those of 
Michelangelo.) 

The reader is offered no further 
guidance, no bibliography, no 
indication that this figure has often 
(and quite plausibly) been identified as 
the melancholy Heraclitus, no sense 
that the recognition of the features as 
those of Michelangelo raises some 
interesting questions regarding the 
modality of Raphael’s imagination and 
the possibilities of meaning- especially 
with respect to the professional 
implications of a composition that 
contains other portraits of artists, 



If Jones and Penny limit the 
possibilities of meaning and , therefore , 
of our experience of certain of 
Raphael's works, they reward us in 
another way. They encourage us to 
rediscover the delight of his art, its 
sensuousness and sensuality. Their 
choice of opening illustration - a detail 
of the problematic ‘'FornarinB'': a 
revealed breast and the painter's 
signature on the armband of his 
presumed beloved - immediately sets 
the tone. And their appreciation of 
Raphael as a painter of flesh, of the 
special animation of his portraits, of 
the naturalism of his art recalls the 
enthusiasm of earlier admirers, like 
Vasari. That aspect of Raphael again 
appears to us as essential to his 
achievement - even a prerequisite for 
the apparently abstract perfection of 
his classicism. 

But we are left, nevertheless, 
without an adequate critical account of 
that classicism. The style that Raphael 
brought to its purest expression - a 
style that evokes the expressive values 
of Phcidian Athens - combined in 
almost implausible balance the ideality 
of form purified to geometric essence 
with the conviction of nature. Beneath 
the abstract perfection of Raphael’s 
creatures we sense the affective life 
that animates them, and which draws 
us into the drama of their being: the 
apparently conventional forms of their 
masks move us to deep pity; their 
composure enforces a meditative 
response, and their measured 
choreography controls the rhythm of 
that response. 

In some sense the structures and . 
mechanisms of this dramatic classicism 
are epiiotnized in the "Massacre of the 
Innocents” that Raphael designed to 
be engraved by Marcantonio 
Raimondi. The signature on the 
engraving, which prominently declares 
Raphael as the ‘Mnventor", signals - 
quite possibly for the first time in this 
way - the special status of the artist as 
imagining mind. Distinguishing 
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fruiocents 1 ’- realizes 'in 
distinct 
earlier 


practice 

iim jpww ! i M i i '( i_"'ii|»i ,u ' ii . < distinction already Implicit in Alberti ’s 

; -' :; f ; . ,.- v , . ’ ^i! ■■'.I-wi',- >: - earlier efforts. to -define the. separate 

parts of the art of painting. Whatbad 


'Massacre of the Innocents " , engraved by Marcantonio Raimondi after Raphael, reproduced from Raphael by Roger 
Jones and Nicholas Penny which is reviewed on this page. 


But even os we have returned to 
acknowledge this master of the 
classical style, the very idea of the style 
Uself, witn its assumption of formal 
perfection, enjoys a rather equivocal 
position in tnc modern canon. 
Heinrich Wdlfflin, who did so much to 
mould our sense of Ihe High 
Renaissance, distinguished the 
aristocratic quRlUy of this style In 
contrast to. the presumed bourgeois 
naturalism of the Quattrocento. The 
particular demands of a true classicism 
may well be unroconcilablc with a 
democratic aesthetic. 

“I hope you’re going to help me to 
like hlm ,r : according to David 

Thompson this ' was one common 
reaction to the announced plans for a 
BBC television programme on 


one of the reasons for his diminished 
popularity in modern times". They also 
acknowledge that Raphael’s .great 
influence on European art since the 
Renaissance has not .helped his 
reputation: "a century after nis death 
his works began to be adopted as 
models for academic Instruction and 
this has determined the rather fried 
respect which has often replaced the 
delight and amazement found in 
Vasari." 

Jones and Penny offer 
focused and detailed 
Raphael's • "achievements and 
ambitions as a, painter, architect, 
archaeologist ana entrepreneur ; 
Their book presents a most satisfying 
introduction to the really quite 
flvtrnnrHinnrv ranso of Rachael's 


, including Raphael’s own. (The notes to 
the :text do offer specific references, 
but not consistently; in the case of the 
“School of Athens f ‘ the failure even to 
mention studies such as that by Carl 
Gustav Strldbeck is a disservice to the 
interested'reader.) ■. 


become by the end of the 'Quattrocento 
a keen £ wareness of the artist as master 
of istorie , of narrative invention, was 
carried still further by Raphael. His 
powers as an inventor seemed almost 
to require many more executant 
outlets; his ideas would eventually be 
realized by assistants, their brushes 
serving as mechanics (extensions of the 
masters ; Conceiving . . mind - as 
Marcantonlo's burin, trained surely by 
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,, of Raphael's pen , siloed 


reason to suspect any arcane or 
. complex significance in them”, as they 
a precisely write (with some justification) of the 
survey of tapestries for the Sistine CJhapel. We 
— 1 dq indeed tend ‘ to share Vasari's 
observation that Raphael “always 
endeavoured to paint narrative 
subjects as though they were written". 
Jones and Penny would seem to 
discourage us from seeking anv further 


notions to find public and permanent 
expression. If these two' aspects of 
Raphael's operation -r the efficient use , 
of studio hands and the mass diffusion 
of his inventions through prints - have : 
contributed to the ' stigma , of the 
academic that attaches to' his' 
reputation, they nonetheless must be 
Considered as . part, .of the complex 
phenomenon ■ of. his classicism, of ■ 
pictorial idea' potentially . abstracted 




it. .Tha • ,lo J and of 

mid infin^^ 0 ? ^ Raphael’s 
,nRi ence on' those Ground 


"general" ( au%n P «, dU part of* this . implicates 9 f the fable - of and Psycho which 


apprdhfifi '' '..'no 

35R spSSHTw-i'C Vh.ti. does . "y 1 :? ^ f ?* 

not take Raphael for granted, is . located, the circumstances of gi’s Villa Suburbana, for example, they 
Thompson recognized the difficulty of .patronage generated di th- 

pre$entihg this avatar of classicism to a historical. explanations for its being. , 


contemporary public, and be succinctly 
; summarizes' the dilemma - that “we- 


The very readability of Jones and 
Penny's texti however, serves 1 to 


! have not yet, found theplace forhim in. ow particular problem of. 

our owtt culture .-A critic for whom s t u dy..F6r r all their attention to 
■problems of confrontation . and; thg righness-of Raphael!* worfo, they . 

with Mhe 


accommodation are dearly urgent, avoid 

» ph directly faces dtfficidties - yi ^ lHW/ . 

ir attendant ethlcaj as well as due td the, nature of their - 

aegthetip Implications that, i MterpriseJ a general book is tip place 
professional 1 art -historians- . are. f Qr exIendecTexCgesis or scholarly 
unwilling eyen to acknowledge: debate. On. the other hand, they doubt’ 
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the . 
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Raphael's drawings -for : another 
project, the "Judgment of Solomon" 
on the vault of the Stanza della 
Segnatura. And its further 
. development, like its.final realization, 
seqms to us essentially graphic: initially' 
____ ... v . - . . -conceived and. eyolvea in drpwing/lhe 

the - immortality ofthe .soul.Rnd . imposition and its constituent units,. 

grajibie os Weij as figural. malntain : that 
Raphael S treatment : The fdnetton of the priftled ; 

to encourage an , ; eschatolq^cal ^ a g e j s p r C ci 5 eiy to r convey the/rf^ of , 
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admit that it was 
commonly regarded as an allegory of 



. . Irjfdrpis , con.tpur and 
'.propelled-, -along .paths 
*7 1 natural accident, 
m the vety gestures of 

■ n „,- r , ~t .u- »Ci.knni nf umji ny mdiuuw tuu. H n<m ,«■ — t — — draughtsman. 

ness, . beauty are no longer m the foreground or 
persuasive virtues. They are all. Athens’’:]. r . •, 

Sound- lip Mtlf ^Sat - _ ••• . / * p roH j a ifime ... ... ..., . 

underetodd by "classical” standards .nm v v - last^inute Served to dnrich' ihe 'experience of an -DrSi^ 

l newemner fo the ^ the.-Mate^ image. . ; . - ^ 


cKooJ of inusi assurac mat tne pai inter loiuiiy uinu fi iim«Mi. - , 

► . , . , abstained fr6m the cpurtly games of ' mie history of Raphael's drawings 
. Interpretation? Oft a basic Iqyel , such is that of his art as a whole" , writes Paul * 
was.; flexible Interpretive ^ only Joannides jn his iptibductiori to The 
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for painting, their style an indication of 
intended pictorial effects." The study 
of Raphael's drawings has in fact 
served as a foundation for significant 
advances in modern scholarship on his 
art in general - in the monumental 
work of OskaT Fischel (recently 
continued by Konrad Oberhuber), in 


the catalogues of the great collections 
of Raphael drawings such as those in 
the Ashmolean Museum (by K. T. 
Parker) and the British Museum (by 
Philip Pouncey and John Gere), and in 
the studies of individual projects (by 
John Shearman. Oberhuber. and 


John Shearman, Oberhuber, and 
others). 

Joannides has sought to assemble 
the fruits of this collective labour and 
to present in a single volume the 
complete corpus or drawings by 
Raphael Both the serious student and 
the general reader will be giateful for 
this publication, for now we have a 
convenient catalogue of all the 
drawings - although debates oyer 
attribution. especially involving 
Raphael's chief assistants, Giovanni 
Francesco Penni and Giulio Romano, 
will continue in and around the fringes 
of this body of works. Appealing to an 
audience on two levels, Joannides lias 
given his book an intelligent and useful 
structure. ft consisls of an introductoiy 
lext ("a general account of Raphael's 
drawings in the context of his artistic 
production"), a section of forty-eight 
plates (“focusing on particularly 
beaut ifu lor sig nificant drasvings" ) , ana 
a catalogue of 460 entries, fully 
illustrated by small reproductions 
(adequate to their documentary 
purpose). There is also a necessary 
concordance: intended to serve as an 


index of cpllections, it also provides a 
brief bibliography for each drawing 
catalogued, as well as a summary of 


other opinions on. attribution. 
Specialists may, however, be frust- 
rated by the brevity of the entries, the 
lack, of full documentation and 
bibliography, and the failure to 
transcribe inscriptions. 

. Guided by an essentially functional 
approach, Joannides presents the 


drawings within the larger context ol 
the projects they prepared. He 
discusses choice of medium and shifts 
of style in relation to purpose, the 
rationale for the drawing becomingthe 
explanation of its particular form. This 
historical approach. inextricably 
linked to the sequence of Raphael’s 
career, permits the ordering of the 
drawings and leads naturally into such 
problems as that of studio participation 
- and these concerns strongly shape 
both introduction and catalogue. 

“ Raphael lived at a turning- 
point in the history of Italian 
draughtsmanship”, Joannides writes 
without exaggeration, “at the moment 
of a fundamental shift in vision and 
technique”. It is on this essentially 
critical level, however, that his text 
falters, for he never considers the 
larger significance of that shift, thereby 
depriving us of a fuller mensure of 
Raphael's achievement. Despite many 
fine insights, Joannides does not 
generally realize the potential or the 
implications of his own perceptions; 
nor docs he capitalize on the 
possibilities of his book's organization. 
The short texts accompanying the large 
illustrations of the plates (and one can 
only regret that not more of these arc in 
colour) might have afforded the 
opportunity to explore many more 
aspects of drawing. 

Joonnides’s descriptions too often 
seem content with superficial 
categorization or laconic apergu. The 
most extended discussions relate to 
stylistic or formal sources or, 
predictably, to function, the role of a 
drawing in the preparation of a 
painting. A particularly uncomfortable 
term that he frequently falls back on is 
‘‘pentimento study” , as though by so 
naming a sheet of rapid sketches one 
has somehow accounted tor its unique 
dynamics. True, Leonardo was the first 
artist of Vasari’s modern era 
deliberately to test the implications, 
theoretical as well as practical, of the 
rapid sketch, to explore the Fange of Us 
expressive possibilities. But to assume 
that Raphael’s own exploration of this 


active mode of drawing must indicate 
the direct influence of tne older master 
seems unnecessarily restrictive. The 
development of such nn exploratory 
activity, with its internal dialectic of 
response and alternative, appears 
rather an organic one, latent in the very 
net of drawing, the draughtsman 
expanding and realizing Ihe potential 
of that act. 

In a particularly striking sheet of 
studies of the Virgin and Child in the 
British Museum (Ff. 1-36; Joannides 
cat. 180), for example, the circular 
motion of Raphael’s discovering pen is 
at once revealing of the classical 
aspiration of his style and of the natural 
dynamics of his imaging process. 
Especially in a sheet such as this we feel 
closer to a comprehension of Raphael's 
classicism. Joannides recognizes this: 
Here the pen strokes, moving in 
ovoid patterns, generate rather than 
depict the forms; they do not give the 
impression of being studied from 
models but of growing out of the 
interaction of pen and paper. Even 
Leonardo's most elaborate 
pentimento studies retain the 
restricting angularity of life. Here, 
although the play of rhythms is much 
more a ns tract, given the vitality and 
emotional power of the theme of the 
relation of mother and child, there is 
no sense that intimacy is sacrificed to 
formal values - indeed the 
abstraction renders the relation 
more elemental. 
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This is fine criticism. There are many 
such passages in Joannides's book; 
each one stands out in its brevity, 
promising us still more intimate 
Knowledge of Raphael and his difficult 
classicism - but never quite fulfilling 
that promise. 

Art history as a discipline can take us 
just so faT toward such understanding. 
Something more is required. Only a 
genuinely critical effort, grounded in 
but transcending history, can answer to 
our needs, can lead us towards that 
fuller understanding of the art of 
Raphael - and not only of Raphael. 
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‘•Studies for ihe Virgin and Child ", in pen and brown Ink with faint traces o{ 
red chalk, executed by Raphael In about 1505. 
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Lucy Ellmann 

Richard Ingrams and John 
Piper • , ' 

Wpiert Places: John Piper In England . 

and Wales. " ■, i 

18^pp; with . colour > and black-and- 
white pictu res.. Chat to, and Windusf 
Hogarth Press. £12.50. ' 
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additional details in white, and Cnstle, with its ruled lines and exact 
positioned over, a blurred, coloured joining to the perfectly flat ground, 
background. This separation of form looks Tike a model assembled from a 
from colour flattens the painting, rather challenging cut-out kit. Piper's 
although luminous buildings at times oil paintings attempt to adapt a 
protrude in contrast to dark skies and charagterfulmediura to the purposes of 
;e. Starkly spotlighted, they look -a watercolourist, As usual, a great 


a little like secret military camps, 
stumbled upon at night. The few 
collages included in the book' are lively 


mistake. In one such oil, the grass 


encounters with bombed Coventry and 
wet Snowdonia. Ingrams is best when 
he trails behind the artist, tidying up 
certain points. After Piper is quoted at 
length on the time of day at which il is 
possible to find central Rending 
beautiful, Ingrams mentions that the 
entire town ce.ntre has since bocn 


looks fake-, the church flat, and other, rebuilt. He has saved us a trip, which Is 

_ L ■ J litnrl T I mkiIpaI ■ i (UaiiaK bo onmflllmiic 


seascapes, in which Piper s method is 
somewhat reversed. The patches of 


colour (here pieces of paper) represent 
precisely the shapes of boats and 


are lively grim shapes (tit 
method is around the picture 
atches of . a manner. 


(trees?) 
tore in la 


ranged 


ar too petr 


John Piper is eighty this year. He has..' beach-huts, modified but not greatly 
endured the ' tempests of twentieth- Interfered with by the windows, waves, 
century; art by ignoring mo4t of them, and shadows roughly painted in black. 

. although hp : di,d . experiment with His reluctance to encumber forms with 
.coliage fljid; abstraction in the 19305, n sense, of scale and .weight- often 
and belonged: to Ben Nicholson’s diminishes • the ■ scenes he Rads 
"Seven rad: Jive Solely” for -a impressive.. .Thus a wan, Windsor 

' THrough an^arly love of churches; find : , • r 

ruins, work, vyith Sir-Johri Betjeman on, : y ' 

thq",Shell Qijideis to Britain, end an : \\f A lr»Am irn ct 

understanding of die work of Cotpiaiv .. Y Y ClvU 1X1111 Cl 

Turner and ifufy ,;Piper : deyeldp^ Ws; : ; s; : vC? 

own. style of,. neb*Romantic art, A . .. „ , . „.i . .i..;,.; a,. 

Romantic, explains Richard Ingrams, y . : • f 

- is ?*someone who discems the extra-. JOnil. iVlullCr 
ordinary In the drdihaiy and who finds-: j— T 
excitement in his own backyard”. This n RVE1II v Wottnkv Kran 
. is riot easily done In English, or even UEVERLY Whitnev KEAN 

' , v Welsh, .backyards ; ,-sq it is to ‘Piper’s Ail The Empty Palaces: The Merchan 
■v 'HtfbhsOfMP.dSTft/y.t In Ptoji-ir: >. u 


s shapes of boats and Through Piper's varied landscapes 
modified but not greatly meanders Ingrams's wishy-washy text, 
th by the windows, waves, He never, applies himself to the 
roughly painted in black, pictures. This must be what the dust- 
:e to encumber forms with jacket speaks of os his “very 
sente and weight . often , appropriate informality” - he is the 
the - scenes he finds sort of host who forgets to serve the 
Thus a wan, Windsor . supper. In their review of Piper's 


kind. Unwisely though, he sometimes 
launches into greater detail: 

At Portland Bill itself there is now a 
large car park but the rows of 
brightly painted holiday huts are still 
there and the triangular '‘sen-mark’' 
next to the lighthouse and the little 
stone cottage with the stepped roof 
standing near the derricks which arc 
now used by the fishermen to lower 
their boats into the sea. 


Beverly Whitnev Kean 


Hie Empty Palaces: The Merchant 


“ to public and painters alike, by paintings it nevertheless provides a 
. introducing, years before Roger Fry s lurid insight into the merchant patrons’ 
' Post-impressionist 1 . exhibitions in lives and personalities; and they 
.London, the work of Matisse, Picasso emerge from her survey idiosyncratic 
and. many, others. In Moscow, the creatures beset as much by tragedy ns 
. intensive study, display and collection by ambition and motivated by a relent- 


jy paintings it nevertheless provides a 
>'s lurid insight into the merchant patrons’ 
in lives and personalities; and they 
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>beriomehon that could not 
[le Revolutions of 1917, At 
i acquired works scarcely dry 
S' studios of Matisse and 
'felting Durand-Ruel, Vdilard 
iveiler within days of' each 


siil 


I. ithetpe^pf^ ■■ ’mattet.rlbr:^ ^Ryahushiflsky, Tehjsheva, other: Kean idwelfe at length - 4 ,itfe. the 

vej|»researched.' Mpro^dv ,hnd ; . Sbfchukin were not most, moving of her personality studies 


Such prose can hardly compete ^ 
Piper’s Shell Guide entri^D^ 
mmedly unnmbilious, I n & rflnis ‘ ^ 
tribution to the bqok ends ij .» 

strangely embarrassing account pi w 

uneventful tour of the Fens he idik 
with Ihe Pipers in . 1980. bSJJJ 
apparently spent ihe bqN djg' • ^ 
Piper’s every utterance wl^g 
reninined more interested in looking . 
churches. 

The book ends wlth'aj 
Wnlklng bnck to the hotelwenj 5 ® 

slightly melancholy atmo^hgtjj 
public schools have - perhaps 
they provoke unhappy m rao ri « 
One's own schooldays. Turner 
pngo, we find that ¥ r -Jpff.mJ 
vanished, leaving only his Bw “ 
index. ' : 


described ad “a P ar h able “ Lf " 
and Integrity - h “, JS code* 06 
assembled a represemat'vccou^ 
of Russian art. which, • 

competed with Alexapde 

Russian Museum n_ » jMUtd 
Savva Mamontov, Sdivi** J 
. artworks- than of creati .. 

Ryabushinksy, P Ia )J d oy ^ ,0^ i. 
viveur,. who fioanced '^fe 
Fleece exhibition. ^ Jn 
1908, 197recentFrenchPg^ 

exhibited dongside the K^ d ^ 
'.tribution, so that i“ : : 

: Charova, for exarnpl?* 
company offissarto, ^ Gogh 

Bonnard,. Gauguin. Van ^ ^ 
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iaajv SiilS asiembled chiefly by 
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Safe with the bourgeoisie 


Mich ael Neve 

Richard Cobb 

still Life: Sketches from a Tuhbrklge 
Well? childhood 

|61pp. Clialio and Windus/Hognrth 
Press. £8.95. 

070 11 2695 7 

Raine Spencer 

Tie Spencers on Spas 
Photographs by John Spencer 
KjOg). Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

029778310 6 

When not engaged with Robespierre 
Bod St Just, and keeping up his tirade 

B last these founding fathers of all 
I is monstrous in modern European 
history, Richard Cobb has applied 
his historical genius to describing 
Nowhere: people, places and things 
that are outside politics, outside fame, 
almost outside time. He has chronicled 
a Europe that aspires to the condition 
of Brussels. 

The energy that has made his 
historical writing so individual springs 
from a division, between languages, 
between countries, between a rhetoric 
of denunciation of past, celebrated 
monstrosities and a protective but 
equally fierce defence of the marginal, 
ihe unloved, the failed. The vividness 


sArtffSa * iS A enuin . el y that its histo 7 's a' conspiracy of 
!S! ”SL lt “i’lUSPSS? Sllence - a stifled cough at tea-time on a 


reflection, and more like painting. He 
has now returned to one of the original 
sites of his life - a childhood in 
Tunbridge Wells - to extend the range 
of his observation, and to perform his 
customary and still remarkable feat of 
making purest autobiography part of n 
general, social history. 

Still Life, in ways that the author 
would surely take pleasure in, must be 
the most bourgeois work of memory 
and recollection written in English 
since the war. Cobb has broken one of 
the strangest silences in English social 
commentary: on the missing history of 
the English bourgeoisie, of us. The 
middle class refuses to write about 
itself in England, refuses to do the 
decent Hegelian thing and bring its 
story into the logic (and possibly 
extinguishing glare) of history. 
Somewhere, we all have a trunk with 
our name on it, or had a Universal 
Aunt, and we all know what Philip 
Larkin's devastating two words “that 
vase” tell us about home. But we 
would rather not say so. The prep- 
school is to stay behind its dark 
rhododendrons; “Tunbridge Wells” is 
really the name for a certain kind of 
unconscious mental life, and unlike 
Karl Marx, none of us would ever 
admit that sitting in the sun at 
Eastbourne might be pleasant. The 
English bourgeoisie has never properly 
taken power, and one of the reasons is 


grey afternoon. 

Richard Cobb must know> this, but 
his purpose is not the simple one bf 
writing a history of the economic 
origins ofTunbridge Wells. Instead, he 
mythologizes the place where he spent 
|aree parts of his early days; he paints 
il; ne saves it. Cobb adds Tunbridge 
Wells, for most people only a clichd, to 
his list of European enclaves that speak 
of safely, of tinv rituals, and of 
continuity. Tunbridge Wells is the 
opposite of Revolution. And it is not 
peopled by Mary Wollstonecrafts - 
one of the famous victims of Cobb’s 
berserk invective - or even Mary 
Shelleys, although she did spend most 
of her last years in Bournemouth. 

Still Life has a classic opening; the 
approach to the town by train, and the 
accuracy is graphic. Past the suburb of 
High Brooms, where none of the good 
trams stop, and into the long tunnel 
leading to the Central Station, to the 
“stygian gloom of both platforms”. 
Ana whole lives, both past and 

? resent, are given their sentence: “the 
.50 was the liquid train - 6 to 7 doubles 
between Cannon Street and the 
Wells." There follows a controlled and 
affectionate account of the inter-war 
middle classes that has few rivals. Cobb 
names the hills of Tunbridge Wells - 
Ephraim, Sion, Pleasant among them. 
He walks the Pantiles, inevitably, but 
knows about books, about the contents 


Whiffs of theatricals 


Hilary Spurling 

Michael Redgrave 

la My Mind's Eye: An 
Autobiography 

Wjjjp, Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0297 78278 9 

Wien Michael Redgrave was a child of 
wr, he once useef his middle rather 
«n his index finger to point at 
“•“thing, a trick of his father’s which 
» fnghlened • his mother that she 
«wy screamed. Michael's fnther was 
figure, the “cock o’ the 
H and star of the Britannia 
iS ,re ' Hoxton, tall, lean and 
flJAdsome, adored by both sexes, 
gly at home as Hamlet nntl as the 
EE? bush-ranger hero of. itny 
Sml^r r .melodramas written by 
JS!*' Hejhad married as his second 
bigamous) wife tin actress, 
^Scudamore, shortly before her 
? fehaol WHS born in 1908; nnci 
for Australia shortly 
■ leaving behind him n trail 

Sf children,' and a reputation 
n l -thirty years Inter when 
across a former dresser 
^ihe Bril: “You're Roy Redgrave's 
asked with gratifying 
laJSyft admiration. Michael 
‘ Ei. 1 ? 8 ?* his stage ilfebut in 

SSfhtorK ? ? oy had been rashl y 
ESS Da jsy) at the age of two, 

g^g.and'tearfiri, in a prophetic 
***** recited by his faiTher: . 

, (patna called "Life” you have got. to 

no toKS™ to ot 
-nll'bpy- U.«L 

; of drink, ; long 
: bid ; cut her losses and 


with a younger, outstandingly dim and 
inhibited fellow lodger called Peg - for 
a spin in the car by this uncle. They 
found Daisy waiting, not in the usual 
theatrical digs, but on the front steps of 
a house of her own with a maid 
(Michael had never seen a domestic 
servant before), drawing-room, grand 
piano and a bedroom apiece for "Miss 
Peggy" (“1 didn't like to ask why there 
was a room for Peggy”) and “Master 
Michael”. Michael’s mother took him 
aside and whispered that Peggy Was his 
sister: “‘Your half-sister, I mean’, she 
corrected herself. ‘And Uncle Andy 
and I, for better or worse, are 
married. "* 

Michael was promptly dispatched to 
find the stranger downstairs, give him a 
kiss and call him “Daddy”. A 
precocious and independent small boy, 
much petted, accustomed to turn heads 
and shift for himself, he was required 
with no notice and not a word said to 
adjust from the friendly, unstable, 
loose-fitting, familiar world of digs and 
lodging-houses to the rigidly con- 
trolled pressures of conventional 
middlc-clnss life, expressed from now 
on In the freezing, unspoken constraint 
of family meals. Michael's stepfuther 
whs a military mail, generous but. 


of his mother's drawers, about airguns 
and possible violence. He describes 
how hours of gazing into windows in 
Tunbridge Wells revealed nothing of 
interest. He certainly shows us versions 
of himself ("As far ns l was concerned, 
Tunbridge Wells and sex did not reside 
together") and appears, in a 
photograph taken when he was 
seventeen, both apprehensive and 
handsome. 

He tells us that there were some 
German bombs dropped on Tunbridge 
Wells but "they do not appear to have 
been meant for Tunbridge Wells, but 
were probably left-over from London 


J (the year Roy 
Sydney hospital). If 
sked at thetime.no 


own good, to me tannest wnm or 
theatricals. “I feared him", writes 
Redgrave, adding only that of all the 
rooms In fhe house he hated and 
dreaded the dining-room. 

He waspacked off to prep and public 
school (Clifton College, where Ins 
Lady Macbeth and his ravishing 

. A V.mIi,m r,nitc4r1 Cilph H shr- 


childhood and 
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(wltcre he founded a literary magazine 
with Anthony Blunt and acted on sets 
designed by Guy Burgess), and a stint 
as a schoolmaster at Cranleigh (where 
the tough, sporting regime was briefly 
interrupted by a whirl of spectacular 
theatrical treats for the boys). All in 
all, it must have been a. considerable 
relief to ill parties when, in spite of the 
combined misgivings of his mother and 
stepfather. MKhaeTfinnlly slipped over 
the border between the amateur. And 
the professional stage at Liverpool Rep 
.in 1934. . '. *•". /'• 

. A : deadpan, reaction ; ; fe. by 

Redgrave’s awn account, ms habitual 
method" df defusing any ..potentially ; 
explosive or startling piece; of itotor-- 
matlori', which presumpbjy explains., 
why this extraordinary story >8 told 
with' so little, expression ■ and _ still 
less explanation. He must have been 
round about seven yean dd, when 
transported' to a*; new *orld. py 
step(ather : sqme hme during thft Ffrst 


World War, though the date of his 
mother's second marriage is given 
elsewhere as 1922 (the year Roy 
Redgrave died in a Sydney hospital). If 
no questions were asked at the time , no 
answers are to be given now. "As for 
Peggy, my half-sister, how and when 
hadshe come on the scene?" wonders 
Redgrave, offering no further clue ns 
to whether, in all their years at the 
same baby-minders’, Peggy had known 
any more than he did about her father, 
or even realized that Michael’s mother 
was hers too. 

This must be one of the cagiest 
autobiographies ever penned, even by 
the unexacting standards of theatrical 
memoirs. Redgrave is if anything more 
forthcoming about his childhood than 
about what happened afterwards, 
whether in professional or private life. 
His much vaunted liaison with Edith 
Evans, his spats with Coward and 
Garbo, his highly competitive relations 
with Olivier and Gielgud are barely 
touched on, Family, friends, fellow 
actors are treated with impartial 
gallantry and reserve, while most of the 
productions he acted in might have 
been directed by robots for allwe lenm 
to the contrary, . Perhaps the nearest 
thing to an authentic frisson in the 
whole book is a feeling account of 
Donald Wolfit who, having agreed 
to appear in Tyrone Guthrie's King , 
Lear , was growing rightly uneasy: 
“‘Because,, you see,' he said, i hove 
thirteen effects in my Lear; and / don't 
mean to lose one of them.'" 

But, however short on theatrical 
anccdotage, In My Mind's Bye does 
give off o powerful .sense of the 

theatre’s' Importance r clearly crudal 
;aU fife life tb Redgrave- ps- a; means of - 
exploring reality while simultaneously 
holding it at bay. Hence no doubt the 
fact that, for all his celebrated romantic 
triumphs; his most memorable effects 
have always come from playing misfits, 
rejects, outsiders - Sir - Andrew 
Aguecheek, Rattigan’s - Crocker- 
Harris. Chekhov’s Tuscnbach and 
Uncle Vanya. Redgrave complains at 
one point, glancing briefly/ at the 
difficulties ofhis marriage, about the 
convention that prevents people like 
himself from, openly, discussing the 
secret fears and miseries expressed for, 
his generation in plays hUNwrtUng ■ 
Becomes/- Electro and The Family- 


were probably lett-over from London 
raids.' And about mythological 
people, about the Black Widow, and 
the man who taught him geology. We 
hear the voices: “why did you lead with 
hearts?" -, we see, without quite seeing, 
what the couple are doing on the 
common; we know that there are 
probably no Jews around, and that it 
would be nice if there were, to replace 
the Catholics: “Why had my parents 
inflicted on me the unspeakable initials 
of R.C.C7" 

A stiliish life, then, in watercolours, 
but with its fiercer moments (“I was in 
love, with a boy at school called 
Hook.”) There is a lovely conclusion, 
taking tea at Mr Evans’s! and looking 
at pictures, especially those of David 
Cox. And an epilogue, about his 
mother's death. It is a period piece, but 
without the dated feeling that the 
phrase implies. For the modern 
denizen of the place. Cobb's 
Tunbridge Wells is certainly a limited 
one, but then it is meant to be. He 
would, for example, have nothing to 
say about (he modem Showfields 
estate, out beyond Tunbridge Wells 
West station (on which he is very 
good); more importantly, he is out of 
date on the matter or vice. Tunbridge 
Wells was of course the fons et origo, of 
spring water and vice, in the 
Restoration, ns the poems of 
Rochester testify. Cobb speaks of the 


Sussex public house, near the Pantiles, 
which in his day was known as the 
“Sussex Shades”'. It was once a little 
infamous, peopled by characters 
“looking ns if they belonged to some 
secret brotherhood”, but then, our 
guide assures us, it was cleaned up, and 
"the Pantiles has lost the slight frisson 
of vice". I am pleased to say this is no 
longer the case: one of the reasons why 
the Sussex is one of England's finest 
taverns is exactly because it has the 
atmosphere that Cobb believes 
disappeared decades ago. The Pantiles 
remains peopled by ghosts from its 
bawdy past, before imperialism 
brought home all the majors and their 
wives, or the children farmed out to 
relatives. 

One ghost, above all, unites Still Life 
and the elegant book on English spas 
by Raine and John Spencer: that of 
lung Charles the Martyr. The be- 
headed king seems to be in all spa 
towns, to testify to Ihe essential con- 
servatism of such places, and in 
Tunbridge Wells the church named 
after him is especially prominent. The 
Spencers have made a quieter, more 
conventional picture of Cheltenham, 
Harrogate, Malvern, Leamington and 
of course Bath. The photo era phs 


please but carry no history, omy the 
sense of safe harbours tor a vale- 
tudinarian bourgeoisie. Spa towns 
shouldn’t just make us think of Bath: 
we can think of Charles Darwin trying 
to feel better in Victorian Malvern, or 
of Buxton, one of the most delightful 
places in Europe. Hydropathy was one 
way the Victorian middle class tried to 
avoid medical heroics, and this book 
conveys the deep, hotel-like comfort 
that such strategies necessitated. These 
two books seem to share a covert 
royalism, but they then part company, 
for reasons to do with medium and with 
tone. Photographs cannot compete 
with the miniaturistic force of Ricnard 
Cobh, a Disgusted ofTunbridge Wells 
who is one of the few genuine 
practitioners of the art of memory. 


Growing up and away 


Margaret Forster 

PnVLLtS WlLLMOTT 
A Green Girl 


On September 14, 1933, Phyllis 
Willmott left her Victorian terraced 
house in Lewisham with its outside 
lavatory and gas lighting to catch a 
tram for Greenwich, where she 
entered for Hie first time Roan School 
for Girls, a grammar school. A simple 
journey, but for her, as for so many 
working-class children, as hazardous as 
going up the Amazon. 

Phyllis was “a green girl” because 
that was the colour of ner uniform. 
Purchasing it had been the first hazard 
because. Mum tenaciously resisted 
buying It- at the official (expensive) 
shop when its goods would be "no 
different from what you get at Marks". 
But school itself held no perils - she 


: tum^oMh^nlbiy ballads,- ' encap- 
sulating ; the : g?fety, cour^ . and:, 
casual 1 desperation of i. life spent 

whistling in the daik: , 

• • l -; l ^ • . , ’ - 

More light, more wine: let ihe jfiusio chime 

- Afid the’feaH again begin. ■ . \ ■ 

- With soog, with kiss; keep, back the Jim? , , 
' Wben- day and ghoaU come in. ... . 

V .-v 


She ' corrected the family's speech 
because she herself nad been 
corrected. The tension grew over the 
years and her work suffered, until she 
only just passed Matrip, Mum and Dad 
waited expectantly to see .what all- this- 
meant. She herself wondered .as she 
\yorked in" the Times Book" Club in,. 
Wigmore Street; -half asleep J with . 
boredom. Grammar- school had raised- 
her aspirations: and ambitions bqt left 
them Unfulfilled,; In June. 1939, sire 
gpVe ndtite, aged seventeen... and 
moved to a bank. Then war-began and " 
this slice of autobiography ends with 

a Ills joining ,a Bomber Command 
as a weather girL 1 . ; 

\_A Gr£en Girf is riot : as successful as 
Grafting, up in a London Village* the 
first’ :frook. in ' vyhidh Mrs Wijlmotl 
described her. childhood* But' then 
adolescence is milch , harder td deal ■ 
with, particularly when oile is anxious, v 


light-hearted and- trying to make jt so 
leads to ,fatol Understatement .':Tdke, 

V-. ' v- 1 ,/* •' r.; - 


for example, the crisis in sleeping 
arrangements. Like many working- 
class children, both then arid now, 
Phyllis had to sleep in her parertts’ 
bedroom because of . overcrowding. 
Once she went to Roan it became 
obvious that she. was too old to be 
doing so. Trying to sleep became 
purgatory .- “rustling noises, then a 
regular creak of the springs of the 
double bed merged with the sound of 
Dad's breathing which got heavier and 
fiercer , , with her newly acquired 
knowledge of what such sounds meant 
she found all this hard to ignore, but 
the real shock' was not hearing Dad’s 
exertions, but hearing Mum say “That 
Jittle bitch is awake again!” This is the 
kind of comment which does not fit 
into, this sort of geittle, uncritical 
narrative. It needs explanation nnd the 
distress it caused tne author needs 
expressing; if not, the. fabric of .her 
“growing iip” , which Is what the book 
is about, has big holes in it. To what 
extent was the author alienated from 
her family? How painful was this 
alienation? And was it inevitable? 

A Green Girl answers none of these . 
questions - Questions that arise, quite 
naturally in the reading of it. They are 
important too, as Mrs willmott almost 
certninly knows; pari of the attraction 
of her books is that, in them she is 
covering Largely uncharted territory. 
Both in fiction arid, non-fiction the 
experiences qf . working-class boys 
who make . the., transition, through 
education,' from cine class to another is 
well documented: not so >ith working- 
class girls, The burden for them was 
"greater; Boys were always admired for 
wanting ; 'io get . on”,. Cjjrls .were not. 
They pulled, as Mrs WHiritott pulled, 
;not just agai ns t differertt standards but 
against a . fundamental objection td 
their leaving the home at all. Hie 
grammar schools gave them their 
chance Bt)d to understand wliy so few' 
pf thcm'werp.-able to take It and use 
it to its full potential (which Phyllis 
certainly did riot) wp need to know 
much more. Mrs" Willmott could have 
told us. But she has written-, pre- 
sumably, .what she wished, to write. 
r and that is art amusing, sensible little 
. history, of life us a grammar-school girl 
In the 1930&. It Is a compliment to her 
. skill that one is greedy tor, more. 
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Living with impossibility 


Stephen Medcalf 

Charles Williams 

The Arthurian Poems: Taiiessin 

through Logres and The Region of 

the Summer Stars 

163pp. Cambridge: D. S. Brewer. 

£5.95. 

0 85991 089 X 

Glen Cavaliero 

Charles Williams; Poet of Theology 
210pp. Macmillan. £20. 

0 3 33 27183 1 

Thomas T. Howard 
T he Novels of Charles Williams 
220pp. Oxford University Press. 
£16.5(1. 

0 19 503247 0 

In the queer, bright, sensuous and 
passionate world where Charles 
Williams sets (he Arthurian legends of 
Taiiessin through Logres find The 
Region of the Summer Stars - whether 
landscapes are naturalistic: 

The waste of snow covers the waste of 

thorn: 

on the waste of hovels snow falls from a 
dreary sky: 

mallet and scythe are silent; the people die. 
romantic: 

flashing flaunts of snow across azure 

skies, 

golden fleeces, and gardens of deep 

roses. 

or visionary: 

near a clear city on a sea-site 
in n light that shone from behind the sun 


reviewer, picking up a line in which 
Taiiessin is described making verse, 
"his voice / rove and drove words to the 
troth of ambiguous verse", remarked 
that the ‘‘effort with which ( Williams] 
seeks tu drive meaning into his verse so 
often overreaches itself". This is 
judicious but not quite fair: for the 
character of Williams's mind was such 
that the “effort" and the "seeking" 


“heavenly” understanding of the 
human condition should include these 
things, us it includes also the spiritual 
drvness and conversion of Pulomides 
and the dreadful paralleling of the ruin 
of the Roman Empire with physical 
and mental disintegration which again 
in “The Prayers of the Pope" conveys 
Williams's understanding of 
fissiparousness. 


own speech which - fascinating, by all 
accounts, front his own mouth - is a 
very hit and miss affair in print . But lie 
gives you the fullness of inner 
experience. 

T. S. Eliot rightly singled out as the 
great achievement of the novels what 


at night in Descent into HeK\ and in 
Williams's mystical delight in phwb] 
beauty, as of Rosamund’s arm in 
Shutlows of Ecstasy. These seem often 
to be the nuclei round which the dm* 
took shape. 

Most of these visions relate to 
Williams's understanding of ethics: 

■ util «( ic 'ilmiiet (tnliralu ! n I . 


might be as well applied to controlling * Heavci ,| y « is a proper description 
as to bnnmg m ‘ 0 f Williams^ understanding: lines like 


-the dominant image is of light playing f yi 
on landscape, or on a human body, or 
on something that is both at once. It is 
an apt symbol for the continued 

Ttie' same preoccupation appears in R 
their style, with the muscular rocking 11 


meaning. Fairer is his own description 
of Taliessin's agony at imagining his 
mind at its normal working, if it were 
deprived of the capacity to make 
poetiy in which the working ought to 
issue, “pledged / beyond himself to an 
edged anguish dividing / word from 
thing and uniting thing to word -i each 
guiding .ind Ciieh fighting the other". 

Dense 1 or tissipurous with meaning as 
Williams's verse is, it is also alwnys 
vibrantly alive. Moreover, Williams is 
insistent that only in relation to 
something organic and visionary can 
his webs of meaning make sense. The 
line about Taliessin's driving words is 
preparatory to. and set in contrast 
with, his falling in love; Elayne is the 
sole figure of "organic salvation” to 
Bors. just because he loves her. 

It is this commitment at once 
mystical, visionary and romnntic that 
makes the Arthurian cycle, with its 
stories of the holy Grail and of the 
religion of love, the most suitable 
vehicle for what Williams wanted to 
say. Indeed, he would have made the 
converse statement, that the elaborate 
system of meanings was naturally 
implicit in the cycle, especially 
Malory's version of it. He said that he 
liked the title Taiiessin through Logres 
because It “sounds romantic and vague 
and Is almost classically exact". 
Taiiessin the king's poet becomes the 


in “The Prayers of the Pope" conveys was their great import mice for himself Willjnnis’s understanding of ethics- 
Williams's understanding of in the genesis of Four Quartets: Mint and it is almost entirely in ethical terras 
fissiparousness. Williams with the “extended spiritual that ’1 humus T. Howard understands 

sense" which he had. "like n man who the novels in his Novels of C/rorfn 
“Heavenly is a propel dcsenption ca|) shades of colour, or hear Williams. He makes it clear that be 

of Williams s understanding: lines like t0[1( , s beyoiiLl the ordinary range", follows the respectable tradition hv 
that of vocation. "They only can do it dcscri b es “with extraordinary which, for example, Dickens’s novels 
with my lord who can do it without preci<; j oni lhc kind of uncxnluiiiuhlc arc seen as exploring "human 
hint", communicate in context tnai £- n - rience w j,; c |, man vof us have had behaviour in terms of... social 


wiiu " ■■■“ r*" precision, the kind or unexniiimunie 

hint", communicate in context that £ xper j ence w hicli many of us have had 
sense of release which is the mark ot r Qr |wice in Qur , iveS| an j iiccn 
the heights of ethical wisdom of some ^ t put j nh , W orris". To some 

Inkncnn nr nf the S(»rmnn on the r.. IJ.. 


of Dr Johnson , or of the Sermon on the 
Mount: “mnnaclcd by the web. in the 
web mnde free; / there whs no capable 
song for (lie joy in me”. It may in fact 
lie the extreme importance of what 
Williams hnd to say that paradoxically 
accounts for the insufficient honour he 
has us yet received. His poetry, like 
that which in most ways seems closest 
to it, Blake’s Prophetic Books and 
Yeats’s "Byzantium" poems, demands 
a considerable degree of commitment, 
indeed of belief. Nevertheless, after 
forty-five years, hifc poetry survives, 
and is indeed more natural in many 
respects to a generation among whose 
finest poets are Geoffrey Hill and ■ 
C. H. Sisson. I think it will increasingly 
give that sense of our capacity to know 
a kind of exaltation, and a kind of divi- 
sion , which it uniquely has the power to 
give, 

The same qualities run through all 
Williams’s work. But that sense of the 


ajatwiii mi iiivuuiii^ii Miniatiia 9 n\nn. mui hihi v. — 

implicit in the cycle, especial ly relativity of truth which in the poems 
Malory's version of it. He said that he he leaves implicit in the fact of their 
liked the title Taiiessin through Logres being poetry (and therefore of their 
because it “sounds romantic and vague saying, “Let us suppose . . as he 
and is almost classically exact". sa id Dante’s Inferno does'), becomes 
Taiiessin the king's poet becomes the overt and central in the novels, 
type of poetic imagination, the poet, histories, criticism and theology. Glen 
and Logres, .the land of Arthur’s Cavaliero in his excellent study Charles 
attempt at perfect government and of Williams traces Williams’s under- 
the quest Of the Grail, is the visionary standing that our lives are always 
and. Plutonic side of Britain, and also bound up with an impossibility, from 


arc seen us exploring "human 
behaviour in terms of • . . . social 
protest". This approach seems to me to 

__ leave out a great deal - though of 

extent Cavaliero concurs with this. He course not all - of what nukes 
shrewdly compares a passage in Dickens’s novels or Williams's 
Descent into Hell, describing the specifically worth reading. Williams's 
spiritual life of an old woman dying, to mystical exaltation Professor Howanl 
the later Henry James: and praises the talks of us largely the means to the 

K ower by which in that novel and in All moral end: the scepticism which to Di 
fallows' Eve wc are persuaded oF the Cavaliero is central he thinks ii 
imagination of what death is like in the probably a defect caused by social 
consciousness of a dead person. But insecurity. In fact hts book is almost the 
these are descriptions of spiritual inverse of Cavaliero's: the latter hit 
states: what Dr Cavaliero a little once loving and learned, qualities 
neglects is the quality of things which are Obvious strengths, and less 
happening in the visions, as of the importantly weaknesses - his style his 
butterfly in The Place of the Lion . or of at times the gnomic unwillingness to 
the policeman in The Greater Trumps, expand of which he quite rightly 
which I think are the sorts of rare accuses Williams, but which arwt 
experience Eliot had in mind; in from having thought too long about 
related but more common experiences, one’s subject. Professor How ardsBi 
as the works of art seen as the modest handbook for those who wc 
intersection of many dimensions in the the novels attractive as he hmstfi 
novel Maw Dimensions, or the does, and, as he also does, pnmuiglj 
peculiar loneliness of surburban streets complicated and strange and new. 

Cornish’s swansong 


Terence Tiller 

Paula Neuss (Editor) 


lineage, one good and one evil, ta 
the making of the world down to ns 
al most-overthrow. This is a dot 
constricted plan than that whim lam 


rhythips and dizzily echoing 
alliteration and internal rhymes which 
are so well adapted to express physical 
action and interaction. 


and. Plutonic side of Britain, and also bound up with an impossibility, from 
the human $hul whe& the » hhrporscma! life through his criticism to 
poetic imagihntirin Is at weme: concrete his theology of the’ 1 Atonement, and 
universal to which the nearest indeed to the quality of his belief in 
equivalents are Blake's Los and God. His belief that tne whole universe 


with an impossibility, from _ . 0 
il life .through his criticism to -raj} 
gy of the 1 Atonement, and u 


under- jj, e Creadon of the World: A 
always critical Edition and Translation 

S ^d^ 6 Y ° rk ' Gatiand - $50 - 


equivalents are Blake's Los and God. His belief that the whole universe 
Albion. Williams's description of the is to be known as good, with its 
title ought to apply to all his language, consequent gaiety - “ifit is, it is a fact 
whether to the romantically and therefore a fact in joy” he says in 

u Tha knminn in korallae LI nil nine 


action ana interaction. *r. .*.«■*, * uuu uiciuuie a m m. ■** 

metaphysical, “The horizon in her eyes the novel Descent into Hell - was 
pie problem of the relation of body was ^Miring with distant Byszan- bought at a fair price. Each of his 

JJjJ Simiffhf 0 tium "' or t0 the ,iJlin B lines in whicl t novels, as Dr Cavaliero well points out, 

our whole world of thought seems to Ta]icssirt takes is abol i t -pa yin g the pric ei “iX each one 

hayccome to a halt. People of ordinary ... , , , ,u„ Q.m/mnim-nl threatens to 

common sense hold onrvoslnn views - " the road that runs from tales . tne • supernatural threatens rq 

1 overwhelm the natural order, and 

P\° r e ' 3? “to&S'to the truants oi towns equilibrium is only restored by those 

ln«foiMtorTil,Miii.BlM, XcanaccepltoLspMts.frL.lity", 


the road that runs from tales 

sings -to the truants of towns 
In a forest of nightingales. 


SW *** Bridges that, to a Ptotcata^ 

certainlyin this one, hehalthe pownr 1 

to discern the positive relation which . ^ m JiS! 

he called coinherence. He follows this 

clue to the mystery of self and body IS 

alike in the imagery of JMMp ! Kwhto" Ste ."SL? 


Gerard Mauley Hopkins : wrote to 
.obert Bridges that, to a Protestant, 


iu IIIG uuniiiy UI Ilia uuia* III j B , , 

id. His belief that tne whole universe So little survives in Middle Cornish, 
to be known as good, with its that a new and thorough edition of its 
nsequent gaiety - “if it is, it is a fact last major flowering is very welcome, 
d therefore a fact in joy" he says in The real triumph of Cornish literature 
i novel Descent into Hell - was is the trilogy of Ordinalia. To the first 
ught. at a fair price. Each of his of these pluys (Oriso Mundi) The 
veis, as Dr Cavaliero well points out, Creadon is not closely related. Paula 
about' paying the pricei “in each one Neuss considers the Ordinalla to be 
the ■ supernatural threatens to roughly coeval with the original 
overwhelm the natural order, and fifteenth-century MS; some would put 
equilibrium is only restored by those them half a century earlier. Similarly, 
wno can accept hoik aspects of reality", while the MS of The Creadon (the fifth 

and last Cornish Miracle Play) wnsfair- 
Dlsiliusionmenl is -where Williams copied in 1611 by one William Jordan, 
arts from - hence the not always the text itself mav belone anywhere in 


— , - 

The Creadon , like its prwkcjs* 
does hint at the birth of CM* 
Compared to the Ordinalia, bow* 
The Creadon is a 
disappointment both as poetry arm 
drama - though, indeed, tbere^ 
nothing in English MedievalDr 
worth comparing to the Tnlogy.- 
Minor oddities and modernism 
the Creadon are the appeal** 
personified Death, ana ® _). 

copiousness of En^h,; °“ffj 


■ 7 — o — ^ t - ■ ------ — _ | i.v ~ vviLVinwiyyiuiia feiiv imiurm wm* 

‘mazy bright blur", is in fnct a maze also a lively awareness of the trans? 


starts from - hence the not always the text itself may belong anywhere in 
fdrtuhatesimilarityofhisironicstyleto the preceding fifty years - or more. 
Lytton Strachey's;.but the irony is One Tliat would still make It the last of Us 
that has been extended, in a sense kind, properly so called, to Ire 
defeated, because it embraces hot only imposed in Britain ; but it is curious in 
contradictions within the natural but other ways too. 


woru-piiiy. ii». v I. 
mainly to signal comedy or evU 
the powerful exception 
Mnrics' lament for Christ. No 


the text itself may belong anywhere in Creadon. Further, gMJ . ft 
the preceding fifty years - or more, enough, why did the devisens^ “j 
Tliat would still make It the last of Its later play omit so many oeau . 
kind, properly so called, to be subtleties thnt arc found tn^ 'gj 
composed in Britain ; but it is curious in And why add n strong MBgpg ^ 
other ways too. many tedious incidents, ^ 

The oldest Cornish plays were earlier P lfl ^ nre fn!* most 
performed in open-air amphitheatres ■ convincing answers 
called "plen-an-gware" (“play- questions. laterp^ 

fields"), and accordina to highly- She concludes that 




1. ; 


probes everywhere th tough the frontier of 
••• : head 'abd .hand;. ', 
everywhere --the light through the great' 
v • leaves is blown . 

on your substantial flesh, and everywhere 
your glory frames. 


in ine wngsu anraenve tearures is ms unuty 10 . ln i.iLt.iv- 

!he throne. • splendid and analytic words, of the accept all human experiences as true at. Xse 

of the shapes - romantic and sensuous with .the the level of scenting, and still to cajre so- nf>h! ■ 


tradition, and already of the Cornish 
1 1 lansuaee - by Richard Carew (Survey 


questions. 

She concludes that tlteh 

sr-TKfaS 

SSSf3S«£-J 


d Aoden, JSSSSTSK 

A .JRfaHer, Again, tjje first two OnlinaUq end by was nevertheless 

Siting the audience to come probably also "stage-man ^ ^,1 
^ T aqd see the remainder: The Creadon, and qS&. 

1 • Crwcfoii.V-fhougb ‘it - has no known deliberate ..agfiiit of 

ik H^leroiS cA Hhl atoW-b same, invitation, Refonnation. -hielhsi^ 

Memjng 'complete ill itself. - ‘ 

his bfersonal 1 ’ 1 ' ^Yet again, there- is the^ ‘problem of hesitates to make inigg u^ ^e.jrdJ 

ilV true that' 1 . ^ ,s 9*^ he just - It is hard to precisely how this play is related to the Nevertheless, oncC ^ ^ 

soeciilihrlv ??? book, even the -much earlier OrigoMundi. Inevitably. Ordinalia asaslngl^- "ubr-^.- 

LfstS- ;? ible - ; successhti. in much ct tb F same Scriptural and : least she uses the phrase 

cenioiaper- r.- . Hi-r note on i /.ucK 0 


SB 

m 

: 


, :th^lq#alv ijnfeulsilcand jjocdo'.KAy ^ 

■ s.tHK.king'sstevyaid/a^prayess kfnk’s ^ 
1 ■ selling ;.Up,a miht be^ubp coins make . 

'.'diriAMnitifVi rtvrh nri nh ’Ahciiir> Tiillkxlfim 


'<• •: bread feci his hdusehqld. -v; .. ■ y] ' \ ^ 
.When 'tali&siri was fir^f ftiVSqiwid jfb??r) 
' the TLS tor(y-f!v r c' , yehts ; . a|q^! .; i|s. : : r) 



ss : une urigo taxes. us up to tne reign 01 wisenuiowit. me 

m ‘Solomon, ; fhe almost: 2, 50^11 ne Plautus, means ,a tnric 

e: Creadon, only, to thanksgivings' after Titivillus is 5 0U u 

to the Flood, Moreover, it is obvious that Eatiii co 0 r 5S2,hir' in 'nwlli 
to : ;tlje devisers of the Ordinalia and of The "talebearer . Nji th L. d 
^Creadon had different Spirits" in inform could 
or mihd ;• That. of t the trilogy tndans to , “tilly-vally . 

of :• show how the profrdse toAdam of “the have emended J? V “ j^ye 
It * T Oil :of Mercyr in fact ; works out for by Jordan JJsj to t hc WS 
1 0 ■ t Mahldnd . specifically in just what "running ^inslatjon 
PV>hap^ ;t^the. three apple-pips ■ “ruin uu ^.The 
inv ! buned with y^dam- Now, 77je Creadon useful, is somew . ^ 1 

he does give a version of this pip-burial; . loses ty n B rn ;<h is ' 

ws '■ . bijt the. basic striictufe of the play js.the .translating Copusn . .. . 

Ms tracing of, . tWo strands* or human thankless tasx. __ .: 
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Performing out of character 


Jane Glover 


Eric Walter White 

A History of English Opera 

472pp. Faber. £30. 

0371 10788 5 

The history of opera in England has 
never been easy to piece together; nor 
h« the prospect of doing so seemed 
particularly promising. For »n 
Qeasety theatrical nation, mid one by 
M means devoid of musical talent, 
attempts to assimilate music-drama 
into our culture seem to have been 
curiously inept. Eric Walter White s 
laudable A History of English Opera 
puis this unensv narrative into 
peispective for the first time. And 
though there has been, ns White firmly 
emphasizes in his “Postludc", a 
reassuring whisper of optimism in the 
out thirty years, England's operatic 
Career until the middle of this century 
has been chequered. It has been 
nurtured by only one genius (Purcell), 
then backed by an assortment of 
ccrentrics (from Ben Jonson to 
Brecham) and boosted by a couple of 
foreigners (Handel and Weber). 
Under the guidance of this collection of 
individualists, the lame mule of 
English opera has stumbled between 
.court masque and semi-opera, opera in 
Italian and ballad opera, pasticcio 
opera and Gilbert and Sullivan. From 
the new-found perspective of this 
book, four reasons emerge for the En- 
glish inability to establish a national 
opera tradition. 

The first reason, surely, is the 
English language. As the strength of 
English theatrical tradition attests, it is 
superb for declaiming. But its 
diphthongs, its non-feminine endings, 
its hard as opposed to liquid 
consonants, all make it an obstacle 
course for a singer. White points out 
that as early as 1651 the composer 
Henry Lawes was aware of this 
handicap. “I confesse the Italian 
language may have some advantage by 
being fetter smooth’d and vowell d for 
Musick . , . and our English seems a 
jtlfe over-dogg’d with Consonants". 
Later in the century, Dryden found it 
•tassary to compromise his literary 
Syle when writing tor a musical setting, 
rahls preface to King Arthur, on whicli 
« collaborated with Purcell, he 
plained, "In many places I have been 
a to cramp my Verses, and make 
item rugged to the Reader, that they 
^7 be harmonious to the Hearer. 
And when, in the early eighteenth 
S"*, foreign singers became 
. “SSionable on tne London stage, they 
■™ed to sing in their own language 
Jjjyway.rcHrdless of context. William 
Lnetwood described one such 
gasipn; "Mrs Tofts, a mere 
™&JsbWoman, in the pari of Camilla, 
b Y NicoUnt in Italian, without 
TOUndingone single Syllable each 
gywMwiBMjft on the other Hand, 
aX I i n/ C0UrtIn g amorously, in the 
a Dutchwoman , that 
. Mnrder on our good old 
i little Understanding ns 

01 ^ ' Eventually the framowork 
■- • * niacartfnic performances 
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Mediterranean country, to express 
himself and his passions in song; and 
therefore the spectacle of somebody 
else doing so is cautiously received. 
In the course of White’s book there 
are several distinctly chauvinistic 
expressions of resistance to opera, 
many of them from most eminent 
Britons. Addison, for instance, con- 
cluded the prologue to a stage play 
(E. Smith's Phaedra and Hippobtus, 
1707) with the couplet: “Our home- 
spun authors must forsake the 
field, / And Shakespeare to the soft 
Scarlatti yield". Swift described Italian 
music as “unnatural”, and “wholly 
unsuitable to our northern climate, and 
the genius of the people, whereby we 
are overrun with Italian effeminacy 
and Italian nonsense”. And Jane 
Austen, having attended a per- 
formance of Arne’s Artaxerxes in lbl4, 
wrote to her sister, “I was very tired 
of Artaxerxes." 


the rehearsals for his opera Judith: 
“The amateurishness and apathy 
displayed by everyone in tile theatre 
. . . could only have happened in 
England." 

The emerging picture is of the 
English finding opera difficult to 
conceive and difficult to perform. 
Several landmarks seem to show how 
ideals were compromised and objec- 
tives obscured. The late seventeenth- 


might be performed at Covent Garden, 
she received the rudest possible letter 
of rejection, quoted by White,) And in 
addition there are some major 
achievements: Henry Purcell wrote 
music for forty-three plays in sixteen 
years; Handel'wrote thirty-six operas 
ror the London stage in thirty years; in 
the twentieth century Lilian Baylis 
presented over fifty operas at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre between 1931 and her 
death in 1937. And Sit Thomas 


century practice of "semi-opera” (the Beecham. in 1910 alone, gave nearly 
interspersing of spoken drama with 200 performances of forty different 


historical narrative, no impression at 
all is conveyed of what the musicis like, 
either in form or in quality. What we 
are given instead is a surfeit of statistics 
about numbers of performances; and 
after a while these begin to lose their 
charm. On one of the all-too-rare 
occasions when White does divulge an 
opinion about the quality of the music, 
it is controversial. He contends that the 
operas of Handel “do not show much 
feeling for vocal characterisation, 
or understanding of the special 
characteristics of the operatic form. 
They also suffer from the stultifying 
stage effect of a long succession or 
solo da capo airs.” However, the most 
cursory examination of the score of 
Tamerlano, for example, or Giulia 
Cesare or Ariodante or Orlando will 
show that Handel's feeling for vocal 
characterization is in fact masterly, and 
that he succeeds in sustaining musico- 
dramalic impetus by breaking the very 
convention of da capo arias to which 
Whitle alludes. 

Throughout his book, White often 
lakes tiparagraph or so to summarize a 
particular portion of his nnrrativc; and 
in general these summaries are well 
executed and very helpful to the 
reader. But on two occasions larger 
summaries or definitions are needed; 
first, at the very beginning of the book, 
where he gives a resunuS of the birth of 
opera in Italy; second, at the beginning 
ot Chapter 12, where he briefly 
describes the Romantic movement. Jt 
is dearly difficult to summarize 
two momentous developments in 
the history of music in such 
a way as to provide a cogent 
foundation for what is to follow. But in 
both cases the summaries offered seem 


musical episodes, often unrelated) operas. It is tempting to suppose that 
reached its nadir in 1700 with a (be upswing in our opcraLic fortunes 
performance of Measure for Measure began here, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Shakespeare’s , 

five acts were reduced to three (by the Among the most valuable portions 
pv.'lcinn nf fhn hnujHv cppnncl nnft in of White s book are those where he 


inadequate, and not wholly accurate. 
(It is frankly misleading, for instance, 


in Lincoln s inn neias. Shakespeare s , 

five acts were reduced to three (by the Among the most valuable portions 
excision of the bawdy scenes), and in of White s book are those where he 
the intervals between these there were relates operatic development, lor tne 
tlie two acts of Purcell’s Dido and lack of it) to the prevailing pouncai 
A eneas. Neither masterpiece can ha ve situal Ion . It is an intriguing insight .for 
done much more than distract instance; to realize that the Italian 
attention from the other. Nearly h influence on English cuKure^at the end 
century later, Stephen Slorace of seventeenth century hpd all he 
returned to London from Vienna, nioroacope lo develop i because i of the 


Perhaps as an outcome of this century later, Stephen . Slorace ■ of the seventeenth century npa au me 

essentially parochinl response to returned to London from Vienna, 

opera, the third reason for the lack of w here his operas Glisposi malcontentl MIMS'S 

nnv nrnlnnoed develoDment of it in nnH nil pauivnei h&d met with some (whose influence had been strong 


any prolonged development of it in 
England is that it was often the subject 
oE satire. In the latter part of the 
seventeenth century a string of 
relatively successful operas was given 
al the Duke’s Theatre in Dorset 
Onrdens. These included The Tempest 
and Psyche. No sooner were these seen 
to have succeeded with the public than 
they were satirized in the rival theatre 
In Drury Lane, which produced 
Duffet’s Mock-Tempcst and Psyche 
Debauch'd. In the following century, 
John Gay’s very popular The Beggar s 
Opera mocked Opera serla and Us 
follies as well as directing its satire 


and Gli equlvoci had met with some 
success (and where his sister Nancy had 


□peras. It is tempting to suppose that to make statements like “It was 
(he upswing in our opcraLic fortunes Monteverdi who helped to standardize 
began here. the opera orchestra . h ) Elsewhere there 

. . . - . . is a certain vagueness of detail, where 

Among the most valuable portions Qne ^ es j res precision (os with the 
of White s book are those where he statement that Ben jonson “turned out 
relates operatic development lor tne a more or less continuous succession of 
lack of it ) 1 to the prevailing political nearly 30 masques , for the Court 
situation. It is anintri^ingjnslght, for betw / e n ,1605 Vnd '1631''). For the 
uistance, to realize that the Italian more searching reader, the footnotes 
influence on English cidtuieal .the end , toQ are inconsistent. Several Intriguing 
of the seventeenth century hpd all the q UOti ,tloiis in the text have simply not : 
more scope to develop because of the g een ascribed, 
deteriorating relationship with France - ., . ■ liWlUl . j 

(whose Influence hnd beer strong in Bu| despite these quibbles, A 
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the reigns of Charles I and James I). 
Similarly the arrival of a German king. 
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onH Martian Influence of German singers and musicians, me 

Sl n to an s~?.enS n to 


at thfe King's Theatre in 1792. It was a 
flop. Weber's Oberon, conceived for 
Covent Garden in 1826, was a public 
success, ■ but chiefly because jt 
combined actors and singers; that is, it 
was almost as much a semi-opera as 
any of Purcell’s. And when in 1891 Sir 
Arthur Sullivan finally attempted a 


follies as well as directing its satire Arthur Sullivan finally aitempiea a 
ncnlnst the corrupt administration of serious opera, Ivan hoe, it failed 
Walpole. The exploitation of the ■ miserably with the London audiences, 
operatic format as a vehicle for satire Interspersed with these depressing 
was further developed in the facts, there are countless other 
nineteenth century. Gilbert and statistics of theatres being bujlt, opera 
SUIIlvan, albeit with delightful taste, companies being set up . under 


Dido and Aeneas richly into context. 

Where A History of English Opera 
disappoints is in Ifs treatment of 
the music. Technical . comment is 
infrequent and limited (the author 
assesses Purcell’s use of the ground 
bass in Dido and Aeneas, for instance, 
but only with regard to the celebrated 
lament). For targe ar^as of the 


which at times is also highly 
entertaining. Among the countless 
theatrical and historical anecdotes or 
pieces of tangential Information are 
Sullivan’s delightful report of Charles 
Dickens shaking him by the hand after 
a performance of The Tempest , .for 
which Sulfivan had written the music in 
186J, and saying “I don’t pretend to 
know much about music, but I do know 
that I linve been listening to a very 
great work”, and the titbit that the site 
which was intended to house the Grand 
National Opera House (one of many 
failed enterprises) now houses New. 
Scotland Yard. 


«»» c r i foreign onguage;- and 
aMriu k A la ^ an : swept the board for 
b hSLiH a “nfrlTy. So when operas 
fefurried to the stage, they 
; on popular ballads and 
fee sh*^ 8 ’ aoa.-the'development of 
trthirn, I? 1 was thd* behind that of 
“ r European; countries. 


-. 1 .- 


S ariiament. ilse... ----- 
ullivan provided artistic peaks in the 
history of English opera, But their 
constant element of satire represents a 


couraging local talent. All , of them 
seem to have collapsed. , . j 


A I (hough -the P«t' thirty yiars have 
, not altogether t#mpleto eviction or ‘ pr ^ vided a much more encouraging 
the validity of serious opera. Context in which operatic talent may be 




^ou^this is not a point which 
it 'gradually 
Ifejp-^.lbotweert Purcell and 
^ t^ e ■ English 
iSift—B®' 10 ntitslc with considerable 


J; to music \yi(h considerable 
&■ else 1 hhs really 


iffifMrthRrSulUvan; but liis is 
because of the 
e ^P ended on 
of text:. 


r^Sis&SSS sSsaid&es? 

those of other nations, ine arnvai ui * . the ear i y seventeenth 

sar.srtald S&"S -ffiSs 


al 

quotes Sir 1 Richard oteeies _ p r extraordinarily talented 

SS .^ h rSh T » S for 

ihnr “there Was not one of the artists to Maritana. kept 


Mttf music, the 

to be the 
in the 


that “there Was not one of the artists 10 ; ^ ^ Wallace’s Montana Mpl 

be . compared with the German, g fheatres open for hundreds of 
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Weber’s former 


Loeb Classical Library 

ARRIAN II 

Anabasis 5-7 and Indlca 

These works by Arrian, the major ancient 
source of the conquests and explorations of 
Alexander the Great have been translated by : 
Professor P,A,; Brunt with extensive' 
commentary on problems connepted with 
Arrian and Alexander and accbmpanied by the 
Teubner Gr^ek textpf Roos-Wjrth. The second 
volume maintains the high -standard of Volume I 
(1976) which was recognised as an Important 
contribution to modern scholarship on 
Alexander. 
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was by no titans up to the : mark. Ana 
as late as 1929, Eugene Goossens II 
experienced similar inadequacies at 
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Traditional tendencies 


Vivian Nut ton 

G. E. R. Lloyd 

Science, Folklore and Ideology: 

Sludies in ihe life sciences in Ancient 
Greece 

260pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£25 (paperback, £8.95). 

0 521 25314 4 

Western science was for many years 
seen as the creation of a few Greeks - 
Hippocrates, Aristotle, Euclid and 
Archimedes - who by applying reason 
to a mass of varied observations laid 
down the guide-lines for all future 
developments. The Inter work of 
Ptolemy and Galen, who in the second 
century ad brought together the 
astronomical and medical learn ing of 
their predecessors, canalized this 
stream of idens, and imposed on 
subsequent generations a Greek 
sysreni of scientific method. This was 
even viewed as a crucial influence on 
Greek philosophical and historical 
thought. 

Historians of philosophy naturally 
objected, asserting the importance of 
pre-Socratic philosophy in determining 
the theories and methodology of early 
medicine, while niedicul historians 
pointed to the advances in medical 
knowledge made as a result of the 
human dissections of Herophilus and 
Ernsistratus about 280 bc. Yet these 
qualifications did little to alter the 
general picture, or to direct attention 
away from the small number of 
canonical works. Three-quarters of the 


Hippocratic Corpus was jettisoned as 
not coming from the pen of 
Hippocrates himself, although the 
offending texts were of similar 
antiquity, and post- Aristotelian 
natural science and medicine endured 
the double reproach of superstition 
and plagiarism. 

For a decade and a half, G.E.R. 


examined their methods of 
investigation and argumentation, and 
by setting all the extant writing within a 
social and philosophical context, has 
freed Anglo-Saxon scholars at least 
from the tyranny of great names. In the 
first part of Science, Folklore and 
ideology he turns his attention to the 
confrontation of writers on zoology 
and medicine with more widespread 
beliefs about the attributes, both mural 
and physical, of animals, and about the 
place, and diseases, of women. His 
results are enlightening, even if 
perhaps predictable. 

Lloyd's final sections, however, 
break new ground in their emphasis on 
post- Aristote linn science, we are 
introduced to Theophrastus and the 
root-cutters, to Uncle Pliny, well-read, 
well intentioned, but often confused, 
and to two Ephesian medical 
contemporaries of c ad 100, Rufus and 
Soranus. Soranus and Theophrastus, 
in particular, arc praised for (heir 
independence of thought and for their 
general honesty and care. Even they, 
however, could not break free entirely 
from presuppositions based on (he 
erroneous arguments of the past. 


Rufus is here considered as the 
author of an anatomical textbook. 
Recent discoveries of several of his lost 
treatises in Arabic may soon permit n 
similar assessment of his theories and 
activities at the bedside, where he 
shows an impressive command of 
observational techniques, sound 
learning, common sense and 
compassion. 

Lloyd’s concern in these last sections 
is largely with the problems involved in 
the creation and maintenance of 
scientific traditions. In classical 
antiquity there were few institutions 
for the teaching of medicine; 
instruction was usually carried out in a 
doctor's house, and evidence for state 
or civic intervention in medical 
education is both scanty and late. 
Large cities like Alexandria, Rome or 
Ephesus, with wealthy patients, would 
attract important physicians, and 
hence become centres to which would 
come aspiring men of means in search 
of a competent master. The 
Alexandrian Museum, so often 
imagined as an Institute of Advanced 
Studies, became a dining-club, and 
never took in students, while, despite 
Lloyd’s suggestion, there is no 
evidence for foreigners going to Kos to 
leam medicine. 

To create a scientific tradition was 
difficult. Discoveries might be made 
and then forgotten; terminology was 
vague and confusing. One word might 
denote several different plants, or 
one organ be given many different 
names. Precision of nomenclature 
might exist, but in unlikely contexts: 
contrast the six different terms for 


facial hair with the clumsy 
circumlocutions fur the individual 
spinal vertebrae and nerves. Dot any 
nnd pharmacology presented an equal 
spectacle of confusion, with perhaps 
fatal results, if the wrong plant with the 
right name was chosen, to say nothing 
of the possibility of corruption in the 
copying out of the recipe. No wonder 
that some pharmacologists wrote out 
their prescriptions in verse us the best 
way to reduce this type of error. 

A tradition once created might 
flourish only briefly. Anatomical 
research, on animals, and, later, on 
humans, seems to have been the 
invention of Diodes, Aristotle and 
their contemporaries, and to have 
censed within two generations. It 
revived again about ad 1W) but had 
almost vanished under Ihe weight of 
Galen's authority by ad 25U. Soranus, 
a methodist, reveals many differences 
between himself and members of the 
same "sect” or “tendency” over the 
interpretation of even their major 
tenets, and it is hard to reconcile his 
gynaecology either with a denial of the 
value of anatomy or with a rampant 
scepticism, claimed for methodists by 
Sextus Empiricus. Even if there were 
agreed general approaches to medical 
and scientific problems, they might 
always be modified by contact with the 
data of experience whether obtained 
directly or indirectly. Pharmacology, 
indeed, was an obvious source of 
contention, with mythological tales 
demanding attention as well ns the 
evidence of shrewd but illiterate 
peasants. The dubious reputation of 
these local ’ experts, who were 
consulted about everything from cures 


fur snake bites to methods of removing 
interfering relatives. isacomnionplarS 
in ancient literature . yet (heir 
knowledge might be uniquely 
valuable. Theophrastus expressK 
some scepticism over their claims and 
so, in theory, does the elder Pliny 1 but 
lus reliance on written texts led him 
perhaps to undervalue eyewitness 
evidence, and, ut ihe same time, to 
include dubious and magical remedies 
simply because they were already 
recorded. The development of a 
tradition may here be viewed as 
stultifying, and it would be worth 
comparing Pliny's methods and results 
with those of his contemporaries 
Dioscoridcs and Scribonius Largus, a 
writer on pharmacology who visited 
Britain in ai> 43 with the Roman anuy. 

Geoffrey Lloyd in this book, then, 
opens new perspectives on the 
development of the life sciences in 
Greece and Rome, and frees them 
from a deadening historiographical 
tradition that presumes onty a few 
great “rational ’ treatises worthy of 
study. His scientists Rre human beings, 
trying to make sense of the data in front 
of them and, at times, succeeding 
impressively. But instead of taking 
a Soranus or a Theophrastus, let alone 
the shadowy Hippocrates, as the norm, 
and wondering why the others failed, 
Lloyd invites us to view a plurality of 
competing systems, where new dis- 
coveries are made in spite of, rather 
than because of, existing scientific 
literature. Soranus’s sober Gynaecol- 
ogy faced stiff competition from 
Cleopatra’s Guide io feminine heat* 
and beauty. 


Sixty-six glorious years 
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Unlike Tulaiikhamun. a great deal is 0 


Unlike I ulanknamun. a great deal is 
known about his imriien&e reign, whose 
vast k building programmes have 
contributed -to a. widespread larger- 
' lhan-llfe Image of Egypt, the antithesis 
' of that “balance and sense of Ihe 
measure of things" which at least one 
Egyptologist sees as characteristic of 
Egyptian culture in general. 

Yet balance is discernible even in the 
proportions of ihe colossi of. Abu 
Simbel , which nrc identical to those of 
miniature statuettes, and balance, pr 
mere humanity . can also be seen in the 
•- reign . fori which . abundan l an.(j : V aried 


Sometimes this close reliance on the 
materlal-can.be problematic. In his 
account of the vital but indecisive 
Battle of Qadesh. Kitchen Trents the 
visual record ns an attempt at nn 
accurate topography, whereas Roland 
Tefnin has shown how for its. 
organization is symbolic, conveying 
ideas Of Egyptian domination and dr 
the position of (lie king in a visual form 
that complements the verbnl present- 
ation of similar themes in the texts. The 


subject. These at once distance the 
subject from the reader and seem to 
imply that ancient Egypt was really 
very similar to the modern world - a 
point Kitchen makes explicitly. To call 
Ramesses' consultation of the archives 
as a preliminary to announcing a 
building project "Research in Theo- 
logy" is, however, to introduce an 
alien concept, even if the parallel is 
not meant too seriously. Kitchen's aim 
is to entertain, nnd much that js more 
imaginative than factual is included 
(and clearly indicated as such), but 
such dissonances in tone exemplify a 
real problem in the presentation of a 
remote period. 

For ancient Egypt (here is no 
continuous or dispassionate account of 
events or attitudes by n native. By 
contrast, for Classical antiquity there 
are texts, which continue to influence 


artistic and iconagraphte implications JjSj -|[« JfJiL iSt JIVrf VI - W S 
of this are at least as Interesting as the Jf 8 writ wP Whte™ hfsSrinS 
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tionship with the unquestionable 9 follower of 


Keith Hopkins 

Frank M. Snowden 

Before Color Prejudice: 

The Ancient View of Blacks 
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The basic message of this short book is 
that racial prejudice between blacks 
and whites was a post-classical 
innovation. The case is argued with full 
scholarly apparatus, and is illustrated 
with excellent pictures. The pictures 
ore by far the best port of the book. 

Egyptians, Greeks, Romans nnd 
early Christians, so Frank M. Snowden 
claims, were all free from acute colour- 
consciousness and from nil the passions 
and social problems which cluster 
round racial hostility. The depiction of 
Negroes and Negroids in ancient art 
from the third mlllenium bc onwards 
demonstrates ancient peonies’ fam- 
iliarity with blacks. Black warriors 
from Nubia (modern Sudan) 


and Romans learned the truth about 
Ethiopia from Ethiopian ambassadors 
and from what Herodotus had huiwli 
heard when he visited Elephantine io 
the deep south of Egypt in the mid-nnh 
century bc. Second, the favourable 
image prevalent in ancient IJtefWH* 
must have had "an enormous impact 
on the day-to-day attitudes towards 
blacks" throughout the Mediterranean 
world. In particular, the historian 
Diodorus Siculus who wrote that W 
Ethiopians were the first to honour 
gods and perform sacrifices, ana t* 
Christian scholar Origen, in ^ 
nllegorizlng commentary on tne-gs 
of Songs rl am black and beautiful ) 
Hid much . <o “hm *r . Jg. 


conquered Egypt and formed the 25th 
dynasty of Egyptian Pharaohs in the 
eighth century bc. Close ties and 


people, .The -information about bum- sam . e rich citations from the 

dane affairs and' Intenalional relations continue in .the synthesizing 

renders the.periQd more ordinary, .but ?haplers. on . the institutions of the 


that is hardly continuous at all with that 
of the modern world. No truly 
satisfactory mode of discourse for 


llo\v.:a meaningful 
ve, ahd the sources 
thenrieives from a 


reader’s. 


Pr ■ “Jit v«y effect 


i.motlyeS orJ offers judgments of the 
.'i ' Success of policies or the worth of kings 
: ahcL f administrators/- there ii realty 
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"bonds of genuine friendship", Snow- 
den concludes, ‘‘probably developed" 
between , Egyptians ana the black 
warriors. Outside... the African 
continent. Negroids were known about 
in Crete, for example, hs early as the 
Second mlUenlum bc. Their appear- 
;ancei therefore, presented "nothing 
novel' to ancient Mediterranean peo- 
•piw"> ’ ■ • ■ 

Snowden readily adapts (hat Greek 
and Roman authors sometimes 
described Africaq tribes as bestial 
savages, or worse} the Tragadytes (not 
-,-to be copnised with Troglodytes,, who 
were cave-dwellers) , for example, had 
: no voices and blade, only squeaks. 

. Another tribe, the.fJlemmyoe. had. no 
.heads; their eyes apd raOuths were 
attached to their chests. But ancient 
authors alsp pprtrayed-the Ethiopians, 
who were the, archetypal blacks, as tlje 
wisest of men, the fount of wisdom and 
J , Egyptian astrology, ruled over by 
; kings who wqre the ; ipodels of justlco. 

/Snowden asserts, theimage of 
(he black. in ancient art and literature 
was^esjentiaily favourable”, , 

;■ Three further boints. are essential 
JO Sttowdeh's, fhesls, ! r First, this 
'favourable .image" ; yeas allegedly 
based ip! reality, Egyptians, Greeks 


uiu niw.li iv» . H c 

favourable image of b acks . JJ 
Snowden clnims, the black pofgj ; 
of the Roman empire was much »tb« ; 
than scholars have 
estimated. Therefore, Inck oj 
prejudice in antiquity was not a 
negligible numbers. 

The objections are obriotw 
overwhelming. For exnmplei 
wrong to treat GreeksnndK°^ . ^ 
single 8 entity with uniform i 

blacks on the evidence^ of ! 

authors read bv a few members 
small elite. Ongen was W ■ 
prolific author of antiqmty , 
on black beauty 
prominence [ n . . a if atU^ 

perspecuve which it n e V er n / ^ 
away in a few lines re . ^ the 

the seventeenth * aW 2Liv lW | 
contemporary South _ 

harahness of racial preju i« 0|U 

to a rdgime of economic ^ 

in which members 
systematioally derued ^ and ■ 

.goods, qomfortaNe h ^ ■ 

political 

justified by beliefs about tneff - -. , 
Inferiority, because^ of 
.Egyptians, Greeks gijt thdj • 
notexploit blacks sunDargcW? * 
surviving views on * ^rc 
barbarians suggest that jm fc .. . ... 
short of derdgarory sterecq^ . ^ 

For a .moralizing J lS pum^. f 

contemporary Pfl® . 

this may n ° l 

Snowden has . de ^S u nd»tiofl 
classsical sources a J 


clear: in.the ^desW 

what man 

could withgood ^ , 
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Louis Dumont 

Affinity hs a Value: Marriage 
Alliance in South Indiu, with 
Comparative Essays on Australia 
ijOpp. University of Chicago Press. 

Jim „ 

0226 16964 2 

Louis Dumont’s new book will not 
have the slaying power of his widely 
acclaimed (and much criticized) study 
of the Indian caste system Homo 
Hkrarchiciis. or even of its less widely 
town sequel From MamlcviUe to 
Him (Homo Aequalis in the French 
version), but professional anthropol- 
ogists will certainly be grateful to the 
publishers for bringing together into 
one place this collection of specialist 
essay s on a common theme which 
originally appeared in diverse places ut 
vanous dates between 1952 and 1970. 

When Dumont went to South India 
in 1949 to engage in a long spell of field 
research, he nad been associated with 
Claude Ldvi-Strauss for many years. 
He had already read the refevant 
sections of tne latter’s as yet 
unpublished magnum opus, Les 
Structures Mmentaires de la parent A 
Subsequently Dumont held a post in 
Oxford for several years. His personal 
friendship with the Oxford anthro- 
pologists was not matched by any con- 
cessions to their intellectual position. 


In 1957 he published, in French, a 
major fieldwork monograph, Unc 
Sous-caste de I' hide du Sud . and also, 
in English, a substantial theoretical 
essny based on the same materials 
entitled “Hierarchy and Marriage 
Alliance in South Indian Kinship 9 ’. 
Tins now reappears as Chapter Two of 
Affinity as Value ; all the other essays in 
the collection can bc considered as 
commentaries or appendixes focused 
around this central piece. 

When originally published this essay 
was dedicated to Ldvi-Struuss. ft 
purported to demonstrate that Ldvi- 
Strauss's abstract theorizing was borne 
out by Dumont's empirical evidence; 
the demonstration was distinctly 
tortuous and remains unconvincing 
even now, though in the present 
version some weaknesses in the 
original argument hnve been clarified 
by new footnotes and the inclusion of a 
long new essay entitled "Stocktaking 
1981: Affinity as a Value”, most ot 
which is devoted to a denunciation of 
the views of critics of Dumont’s 
original position. 

Besides offering a verification of 
Ldvi-Strauss's argument the original 
version of Chapter Two contained a 
vehement attack on a position which 
was then described only as "anthro- 
pological thought” but is now 
specifically identified as Cambridge 
anthropological thought, ns evidenced 
presumably by the work of Meyer 
Fortes. 

The other essays are likewise 


supplemented by updated annotation 
and commentary but are, relatively 
speaking, minor works. Indeed the two 
essays on Australian kinship language 
and marriage rules which conclude the 
volume seem to me exceptionally bad 
examples of a now quite outmoded 
genre of anthropological analysis. 

Although parts of Dumont's 
argument have come to bc widely, if 
not universally, accepted among 
professional anthropologists, almost 
all of these essays attracted partly 
adverse critical comment when they 
first appeared. Much of this criticism 
seems to me to have been fully justified 
but in his present counter-attack 
Dumont yields no ground m all. He 
repeatedly insists that he bas been right 
all along and that all subsequent work 
which has failed to lend support to his 
argument is full of gross errors. 

So whRt precisely is the issue? Since 
Dumont himself devoted nearly twenty 
years, without any great success, to 
trying to answer that question I cannot 
get very far on the present occasion, 
but there are two points which stand 
out. First, there is the belief that 
people's feelings about kinship are 
embedded in language in a very special 
way; they will not be found in the 
meanings of individual words but in the 
relations between words. It is held that 
the terminology (vocabulary) of 
kinship in any language forms a closed 
system which is somehow separated off 
from the rest of the language. The 
meanings that are to be attached to 
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Janet Hodgson 

The God of the Xhosa: A study of 
tie origins and development of the 
traditional concepts of the Supreme 
Being . 

0xfor< * University Press. 

0 19 S7Q315 4 

Ut* Xhosa whose ideas of God are the 
l ^ s are, very 

anmtely tribesmen not townsmen. 
Ik emphasis, as the subtitle makes 
prahMs'on tradition; not simply on 
uaditional concepts of the Supreme 
“SPg, ° ut 0n traditions of origin. 
«5»rc heroes, stories about ritual 
unded down through early European 
2H3™i an ^ travellers, or through 
•ysHghtly later Xhosa converts. God 
5^, Was ) Inyangt ka Nyangc, the 
JV^stor of Ancestors; he wns 
the origin of all things, 
With a reedy underground 
somewhere in the east. These nrc 
gfsfrom the remote past, harking 
inJi ^°, /k® . undivided Ngunl stock 
XtwlM present-day Xhosa and 
^Wbpthdenve. Later, in the course 
Wt(!!u Qwn m >8 r alions, the Xhosa 
. ■ • ldeas a* well as people from the 


Bushmen and Khoi (here conflated 
intoasingle "Khoisnn" influence): new 
names for God appeared, particularly 
Qamata, nnd (words being, so Janet 
Hodgson argues, themselves vehicles 
of change) Deus became somewhat 
less otiosus and was. by the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, ritually 
approached in times of national crisis. 
Later still, it would seem, Thixo 
supplanted Qamata, at just the right 
time to become enshrined in 
missionary usage and thus handed 
down to later generations of Xhosa 
■Christians. Mrs Hodgson’s main 
argument, in which conlncl with the 
"Khoisnn” triggers off a change in the 
Xhosa world-view which itself 
prepares the way for the deeper 
upheaval of Christianity, proposes a 
seductively neat and simple model for 
religious and cultural change. (The 
model is modestly attributed to 
Professor J. S. Cumpsty, of the 
author’s own Department of Religious 
Studies nt the University of Cape 
Town.) 

Not surprisingly in view of its 
adoption by the missionaries, Thixo is 
the name most currently used for God 
among the present-day Xhosa, though 
some circles favour a return to Qamata 
as more authentically "African". But a 
modem African authority quoted by 
Mrs Hodgson, monitoring political 


rallies in 1960 noted that "for the youn- 
ger generation ... the Christian God 
(isj an anomaly”. This is almost the only 
reference in the book to present-day 
urban Xhosa. 

True, Mrs Hodgson, who dedicates 
her book to the memory of the Xhosa 
scholar and writer Z. S. Qangule, aims 
seIf-confess6d|v at a historical .s(udy. 
The trouble is that the available history 
is very thin; such information as can be 
found is often, of dubious quality, 
depending as it does on the state- 
ments of whatever "native" interpreter 
a particular nineteenth-century mis- 
sionary found it easiest to employ. 
Unfortunately the linguistic evidence 
with which Mrs Hodgson seeks to 
support her argument is not much 
better, “A linguistic analysis”, she 
writes sadly, "must of necessity be 
speculative.” Indeed it must; and it is. 
But in the absence of history, one seeks 
in vain for some ethnographic 
underpinnings to give solidity to all 
that discussion of mythSjpraisc-names, 
ritual and world-view. The discussion 
itself is serious, respectful, intelligent; 
clearly this is a book in the tradition of 
Piacide Tempels and E. B. Idowu. But 
it all takes place in an irritating 
sociological vacuum; at times indeed 
one has the Impression of reading an 
extensive supplementary footnote to 
The Golden BoUgh. 
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years! very much- In the tradition of 
reminiscence and anecdote created by 
retired ICS officers and missionaries. 

It would be heavy-handed to treat it 
as asocial anthropological monograph; 
it doesn’t pretend to be .that. Nor, is it a 
study of witchcraft (the title, I suspect 
Was chosen, by the publisher); 
Professor Carstairs takes no account of 
the substantial . literature on this 
interesting subject in his discussion and 
cites only a tew articles on It in a 
generally rather skimpy bibliography. 
The witch referred to in the title was an 
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old woman in the village who died a 
few days after having been, beaten up 
by three men using an axe - two or 
them served a month in prispn and one 
of them a year. She had a sharp tongue 
and was reputed to have caused 
sickness and death. There is .some 
suggestion that a simmering resent- .; 
men? between families may have 
contributed to he t death; while her son 
Was ip the! army in Irag she had worked 
hard, to preserve his inheritance trom 
. rapacious relatives, of whom two , at 
least; were her ' murderers. . But 
although Carstairs busied himself with 


: the affair* seeing both parties, talking 
to the magistrate and so on; we don t 
really come to understand either the 
complex of beliefs or motives behind 
the murder; the ease with which her 
son seems to have reconciled himself 
both to her death and to those who 
killed her remains no - less opague. 
Apart from a later chapter called 
; “Gods, Ghosts and Magical Powers’’ - 
a title very much in the tradition of the 
older literature— the episode U not 
. much referred to after Chapter Two. 

The remaining chapters, many of 
which read like separate essays, de- 
scribe family loyalties and squabbles, 
•the growth of literacy, changes in 
agriculture, . - the spread . of 
communication with, as one would : 
expect, some emphasis on the medical 
side of village life. But it is all thin, 
narrative, there is no depth ; of 
understanding,' no sense 1 of a fe al 
engagement with either pepple or 
topics- Even where We might expect 
the author to have i the , greatest 
intellectual Interest - the . relation of 
medicine and anthropology- he offep 
us only the bland aria unobjectionable 


particular items of the vocabulary set 
are discovered by studying their 
relationship to other items in the set. 
The total system of such relationships 
(which are relationships between 
categories rather than between 
individual human beings) constitutes 
an abstraction which the practitioners 
concerned refer to as "the kinship 
system". 

Kinship is thus a “thing in itself and 
marriage alliance, by which is mean) a 
form of affinity which endures over 
several generations, is a particular 
relationship within such systems. Any 
system as a whole is constituted by a 
number of possible variables of which 
marriage alliance is just one, others 
being descent through the fnther or 
descent through the mother, residence 
after marringe with father’s kin or 
mother's kin or neither or both, and so 
on; the combination of values attached 
to the variables constitutes the 
“structure" of the system in Lfivi- 
Strauss’s sense and may be contrasted 
with alternative possibilities exhibited 
in the different combinations of values 
found in other kinship systems, more 
particularly (hose of neighbouring 
societies using the same vocabulary but 
with Alternative values. 

The point of Dumont's Chapter Two 
is thnt the people under study, all of 
whom lived in (he same vicinity, fell 
into three distinct named groups and 
each of the groups was subdivided 
hierarchically in different ways. 
Dumont’s purpose was to show that the 
differences, though very marked at the 
level of empirical fact, should be seen 
as permutations on a common 
"structural" theme. The continuity of 
structure between the different groups 
and sub-groups is critically dependent 
on the value attached to marriage 
alliance which persists throughout. 

Since I myself do not agree (hat 
kinship is "a thing in itself’ in this way, 
or that the vocabulary of kinship has 
any special quality which allows it to be 
used as a penmitatioual set for 
purposes of cross-cultural comparison, 
there is little that l ean say except to 
express. my astonishment. that Dumont 
should still feel so attached to the 
arguments . which he pul forward' a 
quarter of a century ago. 

The other key poi nt running through 
these essays is a polemical debate with 
certain British anthropologists, 
especially those who were trained by 
Meyer Fortes in the 1950s, about 
the relative status of "descent” and 
“marriage alliance” as determinants of 
the structural form of simple societies. 
Although the whole argument now 
seems very outdated I ain here on the 
side of Dumont rather than Fortes, or, ’ 
more generally! I am on the side of the 
"alliance theorists" rather tlisn the 
"descent theorists". 

The reader who does not already 
know his way around this hair-splitting: 
verbal jungle will find the core of it 
spelled outln pages 7 1-72'of Dumont’s 
book, British structural-functional 
anthropology of the 1950s era was built 
around the proposition that the key 
units in simple societies are corporate 


assertion that the two disciplines "can 
profitably learn from each other” and 
no demonstration of this potentially 
exciting interaction. 

, One cannot doubt Professor Car- 
stairs’s commitment to the people of 
India, his affection for his villagers and 
his concern for. their well-being. 
Unfortunately his . .style'-' Is vapid; 
affection becomes- sentimental regard 
and concern a. desultory interest.. The 
concluding paragraph is a fair, sample 
of his- manner. Bnd frtiiri it readers can 
decide whether .this is their sort of boo k- 
or not: '• 

There are moments 'like this, during 
: sessions of ferven t hymn-singing and 
in relaxed, leisurely conversations,- 
' which make one feel that in spite of 
their hard work and hear, penury the 
Raws Is of Sujsrppa have made good 
use of their fives m this incarnation. 

. At such moments they too believe 
•; that their life has been worth.living, 

, In .this respect they are more 
' fortunate . than 1 many - other 
communities in: India-.- and In .the 
world. . . '".V : 


croups ("lineages") whose solidarity is 
based on belief m descent from a 
common ancestor. On this view- 
marriage creates affinal linkages 
between individuals and such affinity 
endures only while the marriage itself 
endures. The affinal relations created 
by marriage, being temporary, are 
quite subsidiary to the consanguine 
relationships established by descent, 
which endure from generation to 
generation. 

The contrary proposition of the 
alliance theorists is that, at least in 
some empirical social systems, 
marriage creates and expresses a 
permanent relationship of alliance 
between whole corporate groups and, 
in such cases, "alliance ” is just asmuch a 
part of the ongoing structure os is "des- 
cent”. Dumont goes further than that. 
He is not greatly interested in such no- 
tions as social solidarity; he is con- 
cerned with ideology rather than social 
organization, with "structure” as con- 
ceived by Ldvi-Strauss rather than by 
Radcliffe-Brown. Hence, in his usage, 
the concepts of "descent” and "mar- 
riage alliance" form a mutually inter- 
dependent binary pair the "value” of 
which varies according to the conven- 
tions as to which particular relatives (ns 
defined by the kinship vocabulary) 
should or should not marry one 
another. 

The interest of such arguments is 
now mainly historical; I do not know of 
any of my younger' British 
anthropological colleagues who still 
get hot and bothered about such 
matters, but for Dumont, it seems, 
they are still live issues. At page 144 he 
is just as hostile to C. J. Fuller, who in 
1976 suggested that there might be 
merit on both sides, as he was wnen he 
attacked Radcliffe-Brown on the 
original issue back in 1953. 

Any non-anthropologist reader is 
likely to find the whole debate very 
strange, but although the arguments 
which arc here revived may not now 
seem to he of any wreat importance the 
case was quite different when they 
, were first presented. At that lime these 
essays helped to- create a shift in 
anthropological perspective which was 
very much needed, ft may be that 
.today the most interesting of the 
younger anthropologists are arguing 
about quite different issues but, even 
so, thisbook deserves a place in every 
serious anthropological library. 

Cambridge University Press have now 
issued In paperback an abridged edi- 
tion of Mummies x Disease tuia Ancient 
Cultures , edited by Aidan and Eve 
Cockburh (243pp. £9.95. 0 521 27237 
8). Originally published in 198Q, the 
Work is arranged in three sections. 
“Mummies of Egypt”, "Mummies of 
the Americas" - nna "Mummies of the 
World”, and considers such aspects as 
“Dental Health in Ancient Egypt", 
“Aleutian arid Alaskan Mummies' 1 a ad 
“Bog Bodies of Denmark". 
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Prostitution In Amarlua, ,. 

' 19.00-1018 ■ 

; Ruifi Rosen /• 

"Rosen baa broken entirely nSw 
ground in what will aural y remain 
the definitive study . . . In Ruth 
Rosen thaae woman, despised or 
pilled by their contemporaries, and 
not laaal by other woman, and for 
go long ignored by scholars, have at 
.last found thelrhlstorlan. and -a 
moat perceptive historian at that." 
Batty Wood, TLS JM.flfi 

’ HIEROGLYPHICS 
• ' Th« Symbol of the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
Jn tha American Renaissance 

JohnTirwfh 

"This la major scholarship, both ns 
II contribute lo American history 
of.ldaBS and aa ft offers a brilliant 
new, Interpretation of major • 
nineteaoih cehtury American 
.writes,"- J Hltfis Miller £7.78 

. THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Ely House, 37 Dover Street, 
London W1X4HQ 
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Climbing the mountain 


historiography 


Gavin Kennedy 

Alec Nove 

The Economics of Feasible Socialism 

244pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.95 
(paperback. £5.95). 

floX 335048 8 

Alan H. Smith 

The Planned Economies of Eastern 
Europe 

249pp. Croom Helm. £16.95. 

0 7099 2326 0 

There is a perennial conflict between 


concentrated largely on the first issue, under Allende and the reforest 
in their detailed critiques of capitalism socialist .parties of the Europe 
for instance, while neglecting the democracies. It is not mad he ocptei to 
second - as if it were a sign of naivety, whom his book is addressed, he is not 
or^orse reactionary intent, to raik very confident that f^owf aahsts o 
questions about how a socialist system at least the leftists among them, wjH 
would work in reality. read it or worry about its message. On 

wo. . * . . _ - naae 166 he wonders whether any 

In an ideal world where issues of socialists” will have read that 

great importance were debated dis- * 


There is a perennial conntcr oeiween cross . re 
the ideals of sacinlism, as expressed by polemic 
the good Intentions of those who *" 
describe themselves as socialists, and •'roic 
the practical consequences of putting acauem 
those ideals to the test. Many socialists, or 

Marx included (indeed. Marx par demons 
excellence), have avoided explicit the tin 
discussion on how a socialist society sacialisi 
would function. Alec Nove's most issues , , 

telling criticism in The Economics of specialists, it raises many of them in a 
Feasible Socialism is that socialists new context. He asks anew the 
have tended to resolve this conflict by question: can socialism work, and if so. 
simply assuming away all the real what kind of socialism would it be? His 
problems that they would face in own sympathies are declared from the 
running a socialist, or for that matter, star . ,: 1 
any other economy. socialisi 

The debate on the efficacy of ffJhas 
socialism has often been a confusion of centurv 
two quite distinct issues. Whether 3 

socialism deserves to succeed where . He ti 


passionately by those in a position to 
decide on the outcome, we would have 
addressed such questions long ago, and 
sifted through the evidence with great 
care and scientific rigour. Instead, 
those in favour of socialism ignore 
experience, and those opposed to 
socialism ignore its (good) intentions. 
The result is a dual literature, seldom 
cross-referenced except for purposes of 
polemic. 

Professor Nove has spent an 
academic lifetime studying the prac- 
tice of socialism. His latest book 
demonstrates a thorough knowledge of 
the literature from all shades of 
socialist opinion. Though it raises 
issues that are well known to 


and the reformist back to. and which torments those who 
of the European contemplate the options, is whether 
i not made explicit to there is a third way between u market 
i addressed: he is not and a command economy. The history 
at fellow socialists, or of economic reform in the Soviet 
its among them, will Union, China. Hungary, Poland, 
ibout its message. On Czechoslovakia, Germany and Vugo- 
anders whether any slavia is one of trying to square n 
ts” will have read that circle. The information load required 
to manage, let alone plan, a highly 
with a convincing complex economy with its millions 
l hJknnihinain of simultaneous and consequential 


fetSjisa-sS 
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book fand in^umerouT ofher siwces* 

socialist economies that have existed to »Wg ?* is 

dare. The survey is not encouraging to inevitable, nnu, once m sim, u is 
those who believe that by altering unmovable. 


capitalism allegedly has failed is not the 
same issue as whether socialism would 
in practice work at all. The majority of 
socialist theorists since Marx have 


own sympathies are declared from the the experience of actual socialist 
start: Nove wants some kind of economies lilw the Soviet Union 
socialism to work, if only because he 0 state capitalism , deformed 
opposes some of the flaws in capitalism workers state , cult of the 
as it has developed in the late twentieth personality etc), or they can believe 
century. that it will be all right on the morrow by 

„ . ", v i . , disregarding all the problems that 

. . „ a K es as subject-matter the SUE2es t jt will be little ii at all different 


those who believe that by altering immovable. 

property relations improvements in The Soviet reformers desperately 
human behaviour will follow ns a want the socialist system to succeed, 
matter of course. Man is perfectible but to get it working they need u» 
perhaps, but apparently not all men are mobilize the disparate efforts and 
perfectible simultaneously. motivations of millions of people who 

h ™- hi 

the exnerience of actual socialist ^ or enforcing C0 ||* C *! V A 


He takes as his subject-matter the 
kind of changes in the way society is 
ordered which have taken place in 
Soviet Russia, China, the communist 
regimes in the Third World, Chile 


suggest it will be little if at all different 
where it is not positively worse 
(Kampuchea for instance). 

The central issue Nove keeps coming 


Impoverishing the poor 

' do justice to the primary exports of emerge slightly tattered from Spraos s 

Hans Qlnnw Third World countries; and a Common careful and detailed aiwlysis, in effect 


riet Union market, with its system of prices acting 
"deformed 8 signals for what to produee, where 
0 f t he to produce it and at what standard of 
ran hr lie vp quality. « of course anathema to 
monowbS socialist theorists. Indeed, they 
u!„ 7/. originally intended the price system to 
be abolished and replaced with 
something else (unspecified, except 
y where it was a thinly disguised form of 

the price system). 

eps coming Nove's proposals for a feasible 
socialism attempt to compromise 
between a centrally run state economy 
and a mixed market economy. He 
plumps for a “commanding heights" 
formula, with the benign socialist state 
coordinating overall economic activity 


through non-private forms of prooutv 
in the larger enterprises while allow™ 
for gradations of private initiative il 
small* r-scule activities. He esekn 
planning by command from the top 
and seeks some form of negotiated 
agreements between suppliers and 
receivers. It is a sensible scheme o[ the 
kind that climbs mountains with little 
more than good intentions, no 
different in that respect from the 
motivations of the majority of socialists 
when they are on their Sunday-best 
behaviour. 

Nove is above all realistic in 
accepting that all social systems tow 
their flaws and that to expect too much 
is a certain recipe for disappointment. 
His feasible socialism will desene a 
large readership, but, as with his model 
society, what wc get is in no way 
logically connected with what wc 
deserve. 

Alan H. Smith's book is altogether 
different. Whereas Nove, Emeritus 
Professor at Glasgow, weighs in the 
balunce his life's work, Smith, tlx 
young lecturer at London Univeniiy, 
competently works through what most 
be destined to be the textbook (or a 
course on The Planned Economics cl 
Eastern Europe. And he manages to 
do this extremely well. His deployment 
of the necessary statistical mEn- 
' structure is balanced neatly with 
summaries and surveys of the relevant 
literature. He does not raise the Ind 
of difficulty beyond the reach of the 
non-economist (except for a couple of 
sections on trade balance and 
macroeconomic equilibrium). 

There is nothing disclosed in Smith's 
book that challenges the picture draw 
by Nove. Indeed, Smith's book is i 
neat complement to Nove In that it 
provides a more detailed study of nw® 
of what Nove speeds through in pursuit 
of his conclusions. 


-Tiv . britidple ' dfeveiopwent 
JOHN Spraos (although not yet ratified) by western process he d 

inMinifahoTM^. A Ch.Hu n f industrial countries os a means of concepts as 

e™X udyof financing the IPC. While Spraos is fully Employment 

nf entitled to claim that the viewk FactorfalTer 

expressed are his own and not those the simple pn 
Terms of Trade Concepts of UNCTAD, he declares himself —■ 

j-69pP- Oxford University Press. £15. • “sympathetically inclined” to the 
Q. 19. 828458 6 * ■ UNCTAD view. In fact, he cornea 

• . ■ J ■ . down unequivocally in favour of both 

With some understatement the author the desirability and the practicality of 
; declares that ^equalising Traded “will raising primary commodity prices in 
.•probably not be above controversy". International trade. 


process he develops suc h for midable 
concepts as the ECDFTT - or 
Employment Corrected Double- 
Factorial Terms of Trade - Instead of 
the simple price relation Prebisch and I 


Confusing the issue 


of UNCTAD, he declares himself used, but in his skilful presentation this 
“svmoatheticaUv inclined” to the emerges merely as a commonsensc 
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‘ “sympathetically inclined” to 
UNCTAD view. In fact, he c 
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controversial: on the contrary, . this . I? 1 * JTcSISL 8 !h2%l!lhiG^SinII r 
is a deliberately judicious book. He 

; introduces, evidence both 1 for and h!uf ^ p n h 

against the. view that the terms of . 


emerges merely as a commonsensc 

development of our ideas (and up to James Iobin (hduor) 

a point . inherent in our original Macroeconomics, Prices and 

present ah on). Spraos lakes the reader Quantities: Essays in Memory of 

carefuUy by the hand and guides him Xrthur M. Okun 

skilfully across some difficult terrain to , n , rt . t .. „ . - «. 

emerge safe and triumphant at the ^5pp. Oxford. Blackwell. £17.5 

other end. If we except a few £7.5°). 

mathematical formulations, the book . u 0,31 iZgvg u 

should be perfectly clear and useful to ■ 

those interested in development, trade The title of one of the essays ii 
and commodity policies rather than in volume includes the useful new ' 


Arthur M. Okun 

305pp. Oxford; Blackwell. £17.50 
(paperback, £7.50). 
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{FHftgSS ‘oTnrimSifS- 'SS-Sf ffl £ond P h.lf He is «>e refinements of academic argument 

M also “sympathetically inclined" to the •« we leave aside a. raising of 

SuSure^fm the ilated hut not Hypothesis, although not necessarily to commodity prices, either by agreement 

WmriMl wi ih«f tend m the original form In which it was put 6r unilateral action by producers, the 

' !!S£«Jt w ■ i. 1 ? forward, a generation ago. The book policy that the deterioration thesis . 

deteriorate for poor as agninst ncher e nc j- some fault with the original dictates ts to diversify out of primary - ways in which the aul 

Hypothesis both on grounds of an^ysis commodities. Thli can take tfe form , wlleeUon have sought te 
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their likely lmportaricq ana-the . Dlil *„ UMnfl .<c«»JL u trialization (the. Brazilian way) or of originally given at a c 


The title of one of the essays in this 
volume includes the useful new word, 
"macroconfusion". It might have 
served os a title for the book as a whole , 
indicating at once the chaotic stole of 
the art ofmacroeconomics, the scale of 
the problem, and the multiplicity of 


dictates is to div 
commodities. Th 
either of impoi 
trialiiation (the 


ilT-' But, in essence: Spraos. supports ..it, trialiiation (the Brazilian way) or of 
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V ^ .elastrelties in bodi income and supply Korean Way). The relative meats of 


ways in which the authors of this 
collection have sought to deal with it. 
The' eight papers m this book were 
originally given at a conference in 
memory -of Arthur Okun, whose own 
attempt to develop an alternative 
approach to macroeconomics was 
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. \ hypothesis Itself , which has been one of J “{SJJJS ' ■ " i 

. the most hotly debated In economic aJSS 

literature, arid linked -to ope of the 

most strojigly felt issues Ih (he North aunD,,es of labour which i 
.V'iEwno 
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supply 


as .between primaiy commodities and these two strategies have been under 8 PPJ°acn » nw^onomes was 
manufactures, and on' the' unlimited intense discussion lately, with the^ ' , 9 d 

sunolles of labour which eovern fashionable view currently favouring «««««««, uiacxweii. lyeij. • . 


fashionable view currently favouring 
exports over import substitution; ' 


Okun's diagnosis of “macro- - 
confusion" is shared by almost all in the 
have economics profession . It is generally 


workers were fired and retired evtrj 
dny and customer loyalty did not ^ 
Okun's main contribution in Wrojm 
Quantities was to explore this issue 

Martin Bnily. Robert J. Gordon^ 
John B. Tuylor take up the .Pg, 
directly in this volume, ihc 
submitting the data of pastexpe 
to inlerpretation: Batly 
American experience of the 
Gordon nt the US, UK and 
more than a century. “Srf 
that a great deal in any exg ^ 
wage and price behaviour mug 
institutional changes oMjJJf 
between countries; the al»l ^ 
ics we possess are not a*q^. 
themselves. Taylor explores ftepjj 
bllity that long-term wagec« y 
though beneficial to both P*jJ l *| fccB . 

have adverse macroecononuc e . j 
He concludes that it s not Ik Wgj • | 
contracts per se that m y ^ 
difficulties but the forecasting .. j 
they are based. 

There are wo other Pjjf, **]:. { 
which a non-s^^^gj^ 
William Nordbaus is . JJJJJSw 
The Dilemmas of J for S' : 

and Robert Mundell s can 

national monetary ijfoiW'^ to lW , , 

would have econom ntt ujg Lj ^ . 
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Michael Oakeshott ‘ 

On History and Other Essays 
198pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £12. 
m 13114 0 

Hie first three of the five essays in this 
book are devoted to establishing the 
character of "history os a mode of 
understanding . . . LtheJ theoretical 
postulates ... and presuppositions 
which specify it as an enquiry of u 
certain sort and distinguish it from 
other sorts of enquiry". Though these 
postulates "are not formulae for 
conducting an historical enquiry or 
ptemeditated norms to which it should 
subscribe", Michael Oakeshott’s 
enterprise is counter-normative: he 
sets out to deny that the historian's 
activity, in order to be itself, is subject 
to any set whatever of "practical" 
needs which require to be met in the 
present in which the historian is 
bated. There does of course exist a 
present of "practical" concerns, and 
many of the objects used in pursuing 
these concerns are objects surviving 
bom a past or pasts; but it is an error to 
suppose that this present and its 
demands are "primordial" (a term 
apparently employed by some 
misguldea francophone); or that the 
past which the present finds usable is 
the past as studied by the historian. 

Die historian is exclusively 
concerned with the past, and with 
objects 'surviving from the past 
exclusively in their relation to the past: 
with their survival from the past rather 
than their survival to, or in, the 
present. It follows that the past with 
which the historian is concerned must 
be a "past which has not survived", 
since survival is dictated by the 
“practical" needs of a “present of 
practical concern", which invents its 
own past but is not author of the “post 
o( historical concern". The historian 
«ks to characterize a "past which has 
not survived", within the limits 
imposed, but also according to the 
opportunities furnished, by a congeries 
"objects most of which have survived 
because of the practical utility imputed 
“ bv actors in a series of 
pesents, which have become and are 


though there are sentences in this book 
which take n good deal of time to 
decode.) 

The historian will have no difficulty 
in recognizing and accepting this 
charoctcnzation of his activity. To be a 
historian is to be concerned with the 
activities of human beings in the past, 
and to be neither surprised ifor 
embarrassed when these turn out after 
adequate characterization to have 
excluded themselves from the practical 
activities of the present. The historian 
studies the activities of others in other 
times, and even when these were 
practical activities (as is generally the 
case) he expects them to nave been so 
far contained within the conditions 
obtaining in a past, and so far 
separated from the conditions 


J. G. A. Pocock 

continued to discuss the practical 
implications of this act. 

It is, then, possible to imagine a 
historian who pursues a properly 
exclusive enquiry into the past as 
object of historical study, and at the 
same time informs his present of the 
limitations being imposed upon the 
attempt to regard the past as an item in 
the pursuit of practical concern. To say 
that these “pasts" are logically distinct 
from one another, or to say that such a 
historian would be struggling to clarify 
a linguistic muddle, is not to say that 
the exchange of information regarding 
the two pasts would be trivial. The 
struggle to disengage the two ways of 
conceiving a past is not the mere 
preliminaiy to the pu rsuit of a properly 
historical enquiry; it is a very large and 


account of the growth of the European Perhaps the conservative’s danger is 
concept of a state which appears to end that he may become over-defensive on 
in and illustrate a present condition of the score of contingency. In "The Rule 
affaire, and only his severer critics of Law" Oakeshott reiterates the 
would assert that these chapters are not distinction between socieias and 
history. We may reconcile an apparent uni vers itas, between the state of being 
conflict by supposing that Oakeshott's ruled by laws whose aim is the rule ol 
historian (and Oakeshott as historian) law and not any particular benefits 
writes history which need not end in which the laws guarantee, and the 
the present, which indeed needs to Polizeistaat organized to pursue 
satisfy conditions which do not practical benefits which may become 
presume that il ever will, but which the test of its success and even its 
sometimes, perhaps and as a matter of legitimacy, (On page 152 this is called 
contingency, does so end. But what “tne Baconian or teleological concept 
now becomes of the contention that the " c - *— ■ * *- — 


obtaining in the present by the persistent component of that enquiry 
complexities of historical change, as to itself; and if we can think of the 
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wxnmR pasts In their turn. It would 
• wm to follow, first that the historian’s 
'•?* ! s s P®nt largely in receiving but 
“Wing Information concerning the 
P racti cal utility of pasts and 
\ jj^oihposlng objects, in converting 
^ Information into Information 
: ta£ rn '!J8 "pasts which have not 
j; | second, that these posts 
... ^. historian studies will consist 
r SS? t l ie prncticRl activities of 
Sv ac - ors ' of t,ic "ptesents of 
i concern" which they have 

JJSSNed, arid incidentally of the 
I SHEJ**** or pseudo-posts which 
; y have Invented. 

Jjj. thev >'^ s t which has riot 
caS not consist of a set of 
■ <)ver and done with and 
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the jJrlRP 1 Oakshott exaggerates 
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be excluded by differentiation from 
that present's practical concerns. If the 
present wants to make use of them, it 
will have to re-characterize them In 
terms which are not those used by the 
historian. At this point, the historian 
may have to recognize - and Oakeshott 
seems not to consider this - that to 
inform his neighbour that there is a way 
of understanding the past which 
divorces it from the practical concerns 
of the present is to. modify that 
neighbour's resources for pursuing his 
practical concerns, and even his 
understanding of what these concerns 
are. But the historian will respond to 
this recognition by declaring that his 
concern with the historical past is 
essehtial, in the sense that it is what 
makes him a historian, and his concern 
with the present of practical concern 
accidental. To be a historian is to 
affirm the contingency and acci- 
dentality of the present, its concerns 
and its practice. Somewhere in this 
direction - though I shall not pursue 
the enquiry - may lie the roots of 
Oakeshott's philosophical interest In 
the nature of the historian's activity. 

By adopting such strategics - and 
running (he political risks which they 
Incur - the historian may successfully 
assert that he Is under no obligation to 
further (he practical concerns of his 
present, and that his activity is not to be 
understood as an extension of the 
activity of pursuing them. There 
remains, however, the question: what 
is he to think of himself should he find 
himself addressing these concerns? 
Oakeshott's answer seems plain: to do 
so is logically extraneous to the 
satisfying of those conditions which 
specify liis activity as a historical 
enquiry, and therefore the presence in 
a historical work of what has been 
specified as U practical enquiry must be 
formally Improper, nnd In addition - 
Oakeshott strongly suggests - trivial in 
terms of any contribution it may 
accidentally make to the pursuit of the 
historical onqulfy proper. I am not 
quite at ease with the rigour of his 
response,, and I wish to enquire 
whether the relation between the 
“practical” and the "historical” 
enquiries may not be made to appear 
less exclusive: whether, for example, 
they may not be seen as in some 
continuous, dialogue with one another. 
In asking this, I snail be concerned less 
with the logic of historical enquiry than 
with its practice (meaning Jtp -pursuit, 
not its practicality in the_sense $p.far 
ednstdefea), flrtd I Shall be Often to the 
possibility that dialogue between 
logically distinct enquiries may in 
practice be something more than 

trivial- • 

In . the., first place, the historical 
. enquity may be thought 6f as growing 
out of ■ the - practical, enquiry, 

I superseding but- hot destroying (in 
Oakeshott^ term?, excludragrbut i \o\ 
denying) the latter: the historian piay 
have set out to clarify the past of some 
present ‘problem or means of solving it, 

. only: to discover that he • is doing 
r something different. When the jurist 
■ Qujas, ih a story perhaps apocrypnai, 
retorted . to a demand for immediate 
practical applicability ■ with the words 
**qdid hoc adpdictum praetoris? , he 
was announcing that- such a: discovery, 
had 'beep made? But, he (or the author 


historian as 
information 


perpetually 
from (amo 


receiving 


information from (among other 
sources) his present, which he 

perpetually struggles to convert into 
information concerning a historical 
past, both the sociology and the history 
of historiography take on a significance 
not mentioned by Oakeshott. The 
question Is whether Oakeshott 

supposes, or if he does, is right in 
supposing, that information regarding 
the "past of practical concern” is 
substantively as well as logically 
discontinuous with information 

regarding the "past which has not 
survived ; and the standing of the 
latter concept is in need of further 
exploration. 

To do this we must examine the 
boundaries of Oakeshott's concept of 
the “practical" activity which may 
generate statements about an alleged 
past or pasts; and these boundaries do 
not seem to have been specified in 
much detail. On pages 39-44 may be 
found an account ofa “practical" past 
as consisting of a storehouse of iaols: 
miscellaneous symbols, totems or 
fetishes which may be fetched out and 
displayed for a variety ol rhetorical 
purposes, as when Bismarck said "we 
will not go to Canossa", But this is the 
practical past as Junkheap of bargain 
basement; the objects which ((contains 
are related to the present in a manner 
infinitely less systematic and 
sophisticated than is found when, for 
purposes no less practical, the church 
or the law, the nation or the cosmos, is 
said by some and denied by others - in 
a debate which the historian appears in 
order to criticize - to have come to be 
in a certain way, which furnishes it with 
a certain character and authority in the 
present, Oakeshott might, as 1 have 
suggested, have said more of such 
“practical pasts" and the historian's 
relation to them. 

There is a great gulf between the 
boutique fantasque and the allegation 
considered on pages 20-21, to the 

effect that a human' being’s 

distinguishing characteristic is nis 

capacity for purposive activity, and "his 
sole concern . '. v to seek and enjoy hjs 
identity in the , exercise of this 

capacity". Oakeshott considers this-ln 
order to refute the claim that the 


presume that il ever will, but which the test of its success and even its 
sometimes, perhaps and as a matter of legitimacy, (On page 152 this is called 
contingency, does so end. But what “tne Baconian or teleological concept 
now becomes of the contention that the of a state", but it is not clear how 

E ast which the historian studies must prominent an actor Bacon is meant to 
e a "past which has not survived"? have been in Us genesis; the history we 
This contention in the first instance need might focus on the changing use 
rested on a categorical distinction: the of words like police and Pollzei in the 
objects composing the practical eighteenth century, and the lack of any 
present were defined by their use in native equivalent in English.) The last 
a "present-future of practical en- essay, "The Tower of Babel”, is a 
gage ment", whereas those composing somewhat predictable anti-socialist . 
the historian's present were defined as and anti-utopian fable which seems to 
survivals from, and evidence of, a past belong to the Hayeklan 1950s rather 
or pasts. The distinction seems not to than tne Thatcherian 1980s; it Bppears 
make much of the possibility that these to advance beyond the proposition that 
are the same objects differently the state falsifies itself ir it subordinates 
regarded; and there is the further its practice to the pursuit of a particular 
possibility that the "past which has not end. to the proposition that because 
survived' was the “present-future of the stale is sovereign it cannot select a 
practical engagement" to me or my particular end without subordinating 
uncles the day before yesterday , before all else to it. In thisversion or the myth, 
histoncal change altered the concerns the Babelians commit race suicide; 
we felt then into the concerns we feel they all crowd into their Tower and it 
now. falls on them; but they nre led to do so 

Once the notion of change is merely by Hobbeslaii fears operating 
introduced, and its contingent rather at a low and vulgar level. Inertia, not 
than necessary character is insisted on enthusiasm, is the cause of their 
asitishere.it appears to become open- downfall; the choice of a base yet 


possibility that the "past which has not end. to the proposition that because 
survived' was the “present-future of the stale is sovereign it cannot select a 
practical engagement" to me or my particular end without subordinating 
uncles the day before yesterday , before all else to it. In thisversion or the myth, 
histoncal change altered the concerns the Babelians commit race suicide; 
we felt then into the concerns we feel they all crowd into their Tower and it 
now. falls on them; but they nre led to do so 

Once the notion of change is merely by Hobbeslaii fears operating 
introduced, and its contingent rather at a low and vulgar level. Inertia, not 
than necessary character is insisted on enthusiasm, is the cause of theii 
asitishere.it appears to become open- downfall; the choice of a base yet 
ended, and there is no guarantee that transcendent objective operates to 
the historian may not find himself deprive them of the ability to conceive 
describing sequences of change which of alternatives. But these Babelians are 
have a present tense, which are still 100 I 0z y ai, d sloppy-ntinded a lot t< 
going on in his own world and defining have, kept their minds on tower 
- or rather, suggesting alternative building or heaven-storming for Ion; 


deprive them of the ability to conceive 


have a present tense, which are still 100 l az V ond sloppy-minded a lot to 
going on in his own world nnd defining hove kept their minds on tower- 
- or rather, suggesting alternative building or heaven-storming for long 
means of defining - the pursuit of enough; other objectives would have 
practical objectives by himself and distracted them, and the true end of the 
others. There is nothing sacrosanct story is not the fell of the Tower but the 
about my practical objectives if they confusion of tongues. And this is not 
entail a presentation of history which altogether an unhappy outcome; felix 
can be shown to be either mythical or P«*criiiim Nenibroifif.U re only because 
false; to comment on the historical so much ..mediation, translation and 
enlallmenrs of my alleged .practical in tdrpretatlon out of oneln/iguage into , 
needs is a prnctical act which may another J? necessary that buznan beings • 
modify my pursuit of such needs, find much, to , say to one another,. 
There is no necessity that the historian . Confusion is the precondition . Qf . . 
should write history, havjn g this kind q£ communication- 

outcome, but no necessity that he — - : — — — ' — — . 

should have ceased to be a historian if Raymond Aron’s Penser la guerre, 
he happens to do so. If history is the Clausewitz (reviewed by Michael Ho* 
study, it may be now and then the ward in the TLS of June 25, 1976) has 

pursuit, of action recognized as now appeared in an English translation 

contingent: but in ninety-nine by Christine Booker and Norman 

contingencies out of a hundred, the Stone under the title Clausewitz, Philo- 

historian will not find himself in such a sopher of War (4 1 8pp . Routledge and 
role. Kegan Paul. £15.95., 0 7100 9009 9): 


can be shown to be either mythical or 
false; to. comment on the historical 
entailtaonr? of ;my alleged .practical 
needs is a practical act which may 
modify my pursuit of such needs. 


Clausewitz ( reviewed, by Michnel Ho* 
ward in the TLS of June 25, 1976) has 
now appeared in an English translation 
by Christine Booker and Norman 
Stone under the title Clausewitz. Philo- 
sopher of War (418pp. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. £15.91.0 7100 9®9 9); 
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W praetor’s edict jts role as a source Of 

-ferlckl, chknge", authority in the present was todeuy the 
jH^-feaat,I think : present- 6ncy of, its r«purces : M 
Pi ab te;, (enduring of ; brovtefing-; Itself with ; authority, and 


that “to seek and enjoy one’s identity' 
is by itself a practical activity, and that 
to write of the past In order to locate 
and define a present, :ap4 one's identity 
as a part of that present, ; is an activity 
other than that: which: constitutes 
historical enquiry? We may join 
Oakeshott in denying that such an 
activity . possesses 1 ^primordial 
authority over the' historian^ but to say 
that .he I may not pursue it without 
beginning to be something other ! tban 
historian would be .to say that be may. 
be author of his history, but may never 
recognize himself as ah aotor in It. He 
may not write history which: endsTn 
locating, and defining himself end his 
World; hjs past may hot have o present. 

,6nti agaihi let. -us' endorse. 
Oakeshott when he says the his(Qriqn is 
wrong if he thinks fee mnif wrjfe history 
with such sni eliding, while continuing 
•»_ .;.h..i,iMiihAi<ftnlcntanc*ivin(rmat the 


McPherson 

A Life in Egypt 

M .that rare .till ng;.a reaj clas^icabpCitlrf-. : . ‘ 

: Modern Egypt - a scholar's treasure and a 
reader's delight!" Lawrence Dunell . 

The letters of Joseph ^Blm^ashi" McPherson 


reveal an extraordinary man living life to the 
full ~ colofJ!) excitement/danger; vyarmth, 

.. v . humanity- a born storyte|ler, his pen . . 
highlights his life in Egyfrt between 19Q1- T946 
and ir) so doing illumines the history of 
■> ourtimes. 

FROM BOOKSELLERS Pric«» £10.95 
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Laying hands on the pumps 


Laurence Whitehead 

George Philip 

Oil and Politics In Latin America: 
Nationalist Movements and State 
Companies 

577pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£37.50. 

In 1981 oil accounted for two-fifths of 
the total value of Latin American 
exports. Not since colonial times 
(perhaps at the height of the silver 
boom) has the continent been so 
dependent upon the world market for a 
single commodity. 1981 was , of course , 
an annus nurabitis for countries with a 
surplus of oil available for export; two 
years later the drawbacks are far more 
apparent than the advantages. But 
even in 1981, when soaring oil prices 
did most to boost the level of Latin 
American export revenues, the 
region's share of world trade was 
hovering near the lowest levels for 
more than 150 years. Not since the 
Napoleonic Wars have Latin American 
exports contributed such a small 
proportion to international commerce. 
Furthermore there is a real risk of 
further shrinkage if the global trend 
towards protectionism is not quickly 
halted, or if the current tentative 
recovery in world demand and 
commodity prices is not sustained. 
Moreover, with Latin America's 
population still fast increasing and 
becoming more urbanized, energy 
consumption within the region seems 
destined to accelerate rapidly whatever 
happens to world trade. 

Indeed, one way to interpret Latin 
. 1 America’s long-declining share of 
world trade is that the urgency of basic 
domestic consumption needs, coupled 
with the addiction of the middle classes 
to US-fityle consumer extravagance, 
has left* an ever-dwindling fraction of 
i . . output available for export. In no 


jjjwA w vn < W'j 'i 


the brink of default on their foreign 
borrowings. Neither Mexico nor 
Venezuela would have dreamt of 
incurring such vast debts, nor would 
bankers have pressed so much money 
on them, except against the security of 
their publicly owned oil reserves. Rad 
this oil remained in private hands 
expansion would almost certainly have 
been financed more by equity and less 
by debt. On the other side of the same 
account, the Brazilian state enterprise 
Petrobras (the largest oil-importing 
firm in Latin America) is now asked to 
pay cash on delivery for its oil 
purchases, since Middle Eastern 
suppliers no Longer trust its credit. In 
short, Latin America's state, oil 
companies - although an object of 
pride to many nationalists - stand 
charged us major culprits for (he 
region's present parlous economic 
predicament. 

Dr Philip completed his study before 
the magnitude of current financial 
difficulties had become apparent, with 
the result that some of his concluding 
chapters reflect an outlook that has 
slightly dated. Nevertheless the main 
themes of this thorough and impressive 
study are likely to stand the test of 
time. Covering the entire twentieth 
century, and providing detailed (often 
freshly researched) interpretations of 
developments in some dozen coun- 
tries, nis book will prove an indis- 
pensable source of reference, though 
not necessarily one to be read from 
cover to cover at a single sitting. 
Perhaps inevitnbly it contains a certain 
amount of repetition and over- 
il lustration of the main arguments. But 
it is hard to fault the central section of 
the book, which covers the creation of 
state enterprises and the national- 
ization of foreign firms, in nine well- 
constructed and persuasive case- 
studies. 

The pattern that emerges from this 
survey is more varied and less 
dominated by ideological passions than 
one might have expected an the basis 

discovered oil in 1^7. iomf before 


Second World War) Mexico’s most 
radical act of defiance in fact created 
the conditions for a shift towards far 
more conservative policies and far 
more harmonious relations with the 
United Stales. 

In addition to carefully recon- 
structing these three episodes, Philip 
also deals with the quite distinctive 
problems confronting such nil- 
importing countries as Chile, Uruguay 
and Brazil; and lie sheds new light on 
the wave of takeovers that took place 
in Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador in the 
early 1970s. These studies are of a 
uniformly high standard. There is, 
however, some room for debate about 
the conclusions that the author seeks to 
extract. What he tries to do is bring out 
the element of rational calculation 
underlying all government oil policies, 
even those that arc presented in the 
most emotional and provocative 
manner. Undoubtedly this uppronch 
yields some important discoveries 
(Philip is particularly enlightening 
about the effects of international 
conditions) and he is careful not to 
employ it too dogmatically. Never- 
theless his account sacrifices an aspect 


changes taking place within the State 
bureaucracies wliich contribute to their 
crrutic but growing assertiveness. 

Dr Philip also examines at some 
length the trials and tribulations of six 
of these stale enterprises after the 
climactic moment of ownership 
transfer had passed. In this section the 
greater the tribulations (he more 
successful seems to be the author’s 
exposition. In general, however, (he 
concluding third of the book is less 
gripping than the middle, in part 
because so much of the stnrv has yet to 
unfold (or is currently unfolding), in 
part because the intricacies of oil- 
market strategy and of enterprise 
administration arc inherently tedious, 
except to those directly concerned. 
Perhaps also Philip loses sight of some 
of the broader issues, lias Latin 
America’s oil nationalism helped to 
overcome underdevelopment? Has it 
promoted accumulation or consumer- 
ism? Has it contributed to “nntion- 
building"? Or has it simply 
consolidated a new form of monopoly 
that is inherently authoritarian ana 
parasitic in nature? Above all, how 
much responsibility for Latin 


of the process that may in fact be America's present acute economic 
fundamental. He tends to under- predicament must be laid at the door of 
estimate the distinctive psychology of these state enterprises and, responsible 
economic nationalism, tne overriding or not, are they capable of adapting to 
itnjportance for all these countries of the very drastic changes in economic 
affirming national identities that are strategy that will now be required? 
only insecurely established. In the 

absence of this factor, the explanatory Dr Philip is an avowed practitioner 
devices he favours - urban class of the comparative method, which is no 
alliances, “institutional weakness”, doubt the Key to clarifying these issues, 
and so forth - seem incapable of doing Yet the range of alternatives covered 
the work required of them. To fill out by his book is not the full spectrum, 
his explanations would require a more and this limits the conclusions that 
systematic exposition of certain themes should be drawn. The Cuban national- 
that only emerge tangentially from the ization is excluded, presumably for the 
case-studies - the shaky, but not two good reasons that it is different in 
entirely negligible status of Latin kind, and that anyway good 
American legal systems; the structural information is lacking. However Cuba 


points in a larger consideration TV 
whole balance of puj 
interpretation aught | Qok Jg 
different if lie hud comparedV 
Russian alternative. Between 1128 and 
assistance St 
Western nil companies and operatm, 
m conditions of great hardship J 
underdevelopment, the Soviet slate oil 
enterprise trebled its output. n« 
resulted in a supply of Russian nude 
oil available for export that was bud to 
place on a world market trite 
controlled by the Seven Sisters. Tie 
Russians consequently madeaseriesof 
efforts - which Philip reviews -to 
secure outlets in hard-pressed Latii 
American republics such as Chile and 
Uruguay. In the post-war period the 
Russian industry continued to flourish 
under autarchic stale ownership; so 
much so that during the 1970s Russia 
finally overlook the US to become the 
world's largest oil producer. (This 
Soviet aebievemom was almost cert- 
ainly an essential prerequisite for the 
survival of the Cuban revolution.) A 
balanced discussion of the appeal to 
Latin Americans of public owtienhip 
in the energy sector needs (o tatehto 
account this palpable demonstration 
by the Soviet Union that rejection of 
the multinationals could (at a price) 
lead both to national autonomy and to 
economic success. A conclusive assess- 
ment of the limitations and short- 
comings of the Latin American 
stute enterprises would need to 
measure their performance not only 
against the model provided by private 
enterprise, but also against the Soviet 
model. The present crisis raises the 
question whether the Latin American 
hybrid - or halfway house - is a stable 
and coherent alternative between 
these two poles. Dr Philip has not 
closed the book on all these issues, tot 
he has made a valuable coorntmtion 
towards their resolution. 


y ind lhe multinationals had begun their 

.stessaxets 
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The con-man’s contract 


public sector began accumulating 
resources and expertise that were 
necessarily competitive with anything 


C tniillinivinD ,UUI111 ciiuiwillCMS. m inis case 

h; . . ,SeaD Si# ^ut now that of thc oil majors has less to 

! gS S NSgfi -.agaiagia, 

alter their 

t-.. ■.'■TO*' ctnlfal section of Ofl and At the other extreme stands Ven- 

i .-j PplijfdsM Z-fldriAmeriCftdeals>yith the ' ezuela, where indeed, from the’ 1920s 
• v ' ; v political apd , Institutional background to the 1940s, the ollmoguls did much to 
r V ' to .the rise of the state companies. A create a black legend about themselves 
^ generation ago most of. tjie erode oil . (and again in the -1950s, although Philip 
rpwnpediln LflUri. America was -<seh u surprisingly charitable about their 
. abroad for refining and sale in foreign ■ rtcdrd in this second period). Yet the 
. : • . markets. The enterprise that cjOinm,-. 1 1976 Venezuelan nationalization was 
. ’ aC ed this activity were multinationals the longest delayed , the most smdbtHly 
*.“■ . - based in the United States' and Europe;-: executed, and the least bitter of all the 
- serving- customers .- and shareholders transfers of ownership examined in this 
f '. outside Hie' coitti ne nt and employing c Jbook. iVep^zueltm j- refonnera ; were 


effectively on extremely favourable 
: initial endowments. In .. this case 
resentment of the oil majors has less to 
da with their record of exploitation and 


H. S. Ferns 

Guido di Tella 

Argentina Under Perth., 1973-76: “ h “ man . n 1 a ' urc la , morc «“» 

The Nation's ExDcrlence with a . that . , ; At times it may be difficult to 

uSouKed SEES: ? » hy soc r y , raws 

- . . • . ■ 1 groups did not support a labour-based 

246PP- Macmillan , in association government” . So far so good . Di Telia 
vrithSti Antony s College, Oxford. seems to be making some progress 
nM-i 1000*7 towards an ordinary common sense 

tl 33 3 zg()85 / understanding of politics, hut then wc 

come upon a sentence like this; “It nt 
/yithough printed in Hong Kong, this the same time one asks how it was that 
book is expensive; more than 10 pence 1 Men several hundred people were 
a page. Somehow the high price is killed in the 1955 uprising (which 
appropriate, for Quido di Telia ended the first Perrin regime], the fuel 


cannot be explained in terms of 
economic interests contending with 
one another. "Economic motives and 
interest must come into thc picture", 
ho writes, “but cannot exclude others. 


page, aomenow tne mgn price ts 

S late, for Guido di Telia 
s a regime which, in its first 
jiteen months, churned out two and 
airtimes as much money ns had been 
nted in the previous 100 years of 


period) 

tipnaliza 


power experienced an 
566.3 per cent per annum, 
8;8 per cent per-ahhuih in 
ree months of Perrinism 


went practically unrecorded; while 
Perrinism, 'with its half dozen killed, 
was subjected by the press to 
accusations of brutality, one may begin 
to Understand thc resentment or unfair 
and discriminatory treatment felt 
among partisans of the popular move- 
ment up to this day”. 


ontns oi; roroDtsm • Half a dozen killed! In Mav 1970 • a 
serving .dasramers apd '^ayeKbldiera -'-Mdfeo of ownership examined in this /'M m* D. -It.is fitting to pay for band of voting men kidnnDoed and 
outside the' continent. and employing- £pok. ; VCp^zuelan j- refohners . ware . enliehterinient oq this subject; not so -murcterca Fecfro Arumburu an ex- 

expatriates to. manage and , operate- able, . largely/ thanks to the Cuban ’ much, as , the unhappy people Of president of Argentina. Prom then 

their; Latin American subsidiaries'. As Revolution, to present themselves to Argentina, but something. until the election of the Perrinist' 

0^,'Phiiip demonstrates, this US opinion as thele^r etfl/TOus they Dr di Telia was- for a time the 'candidate for. the Presidency, in-Mnrch, 
? ,1 ^.^‘°r is • Si? 6 em P the.r differences Secretary of State for Economic Co- 1973, , kidnapping, .murder, : bank 

^ ^ VQlu.^praajy .-,^-L^ft * ^ .wlj* - ordination;:, .and Planping in (he, rqbberips ana bombing were almost 


Given thc political history of 
Perrinism, must one condemn » 
preposterous di Tella's notion Urn 
Perrinism and (he British Labour Puh 
have some common features 
policies which might justify the b°PJ 
that they would come to resemble 
other? Not at all. It must D* 
remembered that Perrin gave_to ttc 
political alliance, which won for w® 
thc Presidency In an honest aflo opn . 
election in 1946, the 
Labour Party”. This was flb andtM 5iJ 
favour of something less 
conscious, but Porrin always adjK • 
to the idea of h political 
where socialist rhetoric ctnbracjfl 

social democratic acceptance or P 

us well as public enterprises employ^. 

wage labour whose rewards fw 
(ire tlclurnilnod by «« 
bargaining. Perrin came from tw, ^ . 
intellectual stable ns SU ^ , 
Wilson, and Messrs Callaghw^n«g ■ 
and Hattersloy. Many of the 
prescriptions he endorsed miff .. ., 

been written by Mr Shore. , i --h 


When he returned to powerwjia^ 
per cent majority in 
Pdrrin at once adopted a poucy -jg.. 
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Perrin at once adopted a powey ^ 

much resemblance t0 , . 

wage workers and 50 pc ^ . 

investment and ^ >•' 

government. This 

mnl wages ratbw 


advance in real wag«_» >• 

generous than the s were r 

oroduced for British 
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Argentina. Evenso. 
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Higher echelons, lower depths Educating Lucy 


J. K. L. Walker 

David Thomson 
Dandlprat's Days 

165pp. Dent. £8.50. 

4^0 04613 6 
In Camden Town 
252ap. Hutchinson. £8.95. 

0153750 9 

lie simultaneous appearance of two 
new books by David Thomson, thc one 
a novel, the other thc writer's view of 
thedistrict in which he hus lived for the 


Kkground, inevitaoly suggests u 
game of similarity-spotting. Can the 
nu books be seen as aspects of a single 
dtsign? Cautiously, one must bring in a 
noii-proven” verdict. 

Dandiprat's Days is a madman's 
comedy, presented in the form of a 
manic-depressive's journal; its triptych 
of Descent. Surface and Ascent mark 
out the stages of Daniel Pratt's journey 
towards the final crisis. Cast somewhat 
perfunctorily in the role of a senior civil 
servant. Daniel appears to embody 
reason and respectability, setting out 
bowler-hatted each morning for 
Whitehall In his vintage Bentley 
(inherited, together with his large 
house in Camden Town, from his rich 


antique-dealer father). Evenings bring 
the glum but tidy pleasures otelderly 
Aunt Jane's housekeeping or a solitary 


comer table at Wheeler's or the Savoy. 
Bynow in his mid-forties, Daniel is still 
liiran, a condition he seems set to 
ibnndon when he falls in love with 
Virginia, a local barmaid. Hemmed in 
by the past and present shades of his 
(amily-by his dead father whbsc dust- 
sheeted antique furniture still half-fills 
the house ana whose collection of half- 
crowns in the attic threatens to spill out 
of the rotting canvas bags in which they 
« stored (Dan - nicknamed Dandi us 
a child after thc least vnlued coin in the 
“Ueclibn - trickles handfuls of them 
®wn Virginia's back); by his sister 
yttly .-- Siren-sister (similarly wooed 
a childhood with rice) and her 
■“wand, the Oaf, anal-retentive 


collector of vintage curs - Dan looks 
for relief from thc piled-up weight of 
guilt and repression to his medical 
advisers, the jauntily named trio of Dr 
Psex, Dr Psclies 3nd Dr Phyz. They 
guide him into and out of the Home 
from Home, a stately loony-bin in 
Hertfordshire. 

As he enters the finnl manic phuse, 
Daniel's actions become wilder, 
culminating in an extravaganza of 
property-buying for Aunt Jane. Cicely 
and her lovers, and Virginia and her 
child. Tlie line between fantasy and 
actuality becomes increasingly 
blurred, distinctions between real, if 
eccentric happenings, and imagined 
scenes harder to make out. All this lifts 
thc novel above a Pootcrish roinp. 
Thomson's insights into manic- 
depression go deep, and lie skilfully 
jump-cuts between his narrator's 
cultivated awareness of his condition 
(as displayed, for example, in the 
conversations with the elderly Oxford 
psychiatrist) and the farcical ironies of 
his situation. 

On one of the novel’s many levels, 
touching decencies may be seen as 
underlying gentlemanly inhibitions. 
Something of (he same spirit informs 
David Thomson's journal of his life in 
London, In Camden Town. The diary 
covers the period from August 1980 to 
April 1982, but also incorporates 
snippets of social history that 
illuminate the district’s past. 

Camden Town, some two miles from 
the. West End, remains essentially a 
working-class district, an example of 
that inner-city decay which so occupied 
the minds of planners in the 1960s. 


that inner-city decay which so occupied 
the minds of planners in the 1960s. 
Ingenious traffic "management” has 
completed the dislocation uegun by the 
canal and railways, and a prominent 
Underground station and fine public 
lavatones offer further evidence of 
municipal intervention (Thomson 
notes, with amazed irritation, that the 
Ladies, at the time of writing, had been 
closed for five years for renovation). 
Two minutes walk to the west, 
however, where Cnuiden Town abuts 
on Regent's Park, gentrificolion sets 
in, continuing towards Primrose Hill in 
streets and squares that becRrae’atone 
time a byword for radical chic. Here, in 
Regent s Park Terrace, Thomson, in 
1955, bought the house in which he has 


lived ever since, getting in early on an 
act of which he still does not feel part. 

Certainly, In Camden Ton ‘11 pays 
little or no attention to the incomes. 
Thomson writes of the poor, the 
destitute, the disreputable, among 
whom he moves on ensy terms, not 
with the bright professional concern of 
the social worker, but with the never- 
flagging curiosity and forbearance of 
the drinking-companion in the 
Windsor Castle, the Edinburgh Castle 
or the Engineer. He knows too about 
life in Arlington House, the last 
Rowton House left in London, he tells 
us (although I think anyone who has 
waited for n bus nt Bondway , Vnuxhall 
Cross, might take him up on that). 
Montague Curry, the Victorian 

E hilantnropist who set up Rowton 
louses as an alternative to the 
common lodging-houses of the time 
(he adopted as his title the name of his 
aunt's seat in Shropshire when he was 
ennobled in 1880), took a detailed 
interest in their planning, insisting that 
coat-hooks in the wash-houses should 
be above the basins rather than on the 
wall behind so that men could be sure 
that their pockets were not befog 
rifled. By interspersing the diary 
entries with extended background 
information such as this, Thomson 
greatly adds to the interest and value of 
the book; there are, for example, 
notable descriptions of the sweated 
labour suffered by orphans and other 
children from thc parish in Midlands 
mills and further afield, in Bermuda; of 
Bernard Shaw’s activities as a St 
Pancras Vestryman; and of the great 
invasion of Insh navvies who hewed 
out the canal and the railway cuttings 
on the approach to Euston. The canal, 
too, plays a more sombre part in 
Thomson's personal narrative, with 
hints of a suicide attempt. 

I if Camden Town is characterized by 
precise observation of place and 
people and a -tone of gentle, almost 
dreamy humanism (hat avoids 
sentimentality by a just udequute 
mnrgin. Thc book’s concern with the 


John Melmoth 

Barry Hines 

Unfinished Business 

208pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. 

0 7181 2301 8 

Unfinished Business is freighted with 
endings and ambiguous new 
beginnings. It opens by remarking, in a 
resolutely unsentimental manner, the 
demolition of a neighbourhood, and 
closes with the dismantling of a 
marriage. Destruction, both historical 
and marital, serves as prelude to 
problematic emancipation. For its 
inhabitants, the reduction of Morlcy 


Hines something of a change of 
direction. His habitual dour con- 
templation of thwarted working-class 
lives is eased aside by the smooth 
dissect ions of t he c am pus no ve I . Lucy’ s 
assimilation in a community that trades 
in words rather than objects of 
production is a testimony to human 
adaptability. The contrasts are 
irresistible. 

On her first day, dressed in 
a skirt and velvet jacket, she is 
despairingly conscious of lookingitiore 
like a secretary than an undergraduate. 
Not only is sne cast headlong into a 
discomfiting swirl of new ideas, 
women’s groups, Anglo-Saxon 
primers. Metaphysical poets and the 
political theories of Hoboes, Rousseau 


change of 


and Mara * buc she * also required to 

?h^nraih P nf rhLle traoomu ne g otin,e a change in taste from frozen 

HEfi?™ 11 chips and tinned beans to real coffee 


which so unerringly index upward 
mobility: dormer bungalows, split- 
level ovens, cork floor tiles and coffee 
tables sporting vintage car motifs. 
However, it is Lucy Downs’s decision 
to leave her husband and children 
which provides the novel with its title, 
and which is essential to the 
resumption of an intellectual 
development interrupted by leaving 
school at sixteen, getting engaged at 
nineteen and assuming the 
responsibilities of mot herb ood at 
twenty-one. 

Approaching thirty, with two 
school-age children and a dull 
husband, suffocated by . her 
housewifely functions, she applies to 
the local university to take a degree in 
English; an action which is simply 
incomprehensible to parents ana 
friends, is profoundly alarming to her 
husband Phil who attempts to distract 
her with promises of "a little car” and 
even “a little job" - "What did he think 
she was, a midget? '* His insecurity 
effectively compels her to choose 
between Jane Austen and 


chips and tinned beans to real coffee 
and organic honey, to learn that Oxfam 
jumpers and battered Minis confer a 
more desirable status than smart suits 
and new Morris Marinas. 

Her difficulties are simultaneously 
eased and compounded by her rapid 
seduction at the hands of tne reptilian 
Dr Dave I^bus, faculty minotaur, 
literature man out of the same stable as 
Howard Kirk, who knows a nice little 
hotel in Stratford and who can order a 
meal in faultless Italian. 


Unfinished Business is different in 
kind from its immediate predecessors. 
Equally topical, it lacks the urgency of 
The Price of Coal. The urban decay 
and cuts in public spending that were 
liturgically insisted on in Looks and 
Smiles are remote from the 
sophisticated interactions of the 
tutorial office on the eighth floor of the 
Albert Shweitzer Tower. The reusing of 
Lucy's consciousness is achieved with 
some subtlety, but in his depiction of n 
number of minor churacters, Hines 


poor necessarily makes for an 
Idiosyncratic portrait, but It Is one 
marked by the author's warmth and 


Detween jane Austen anu verges on caricalure . The English 
monogamous oigasms. The (»nfiicting Department is inhabited by professors 
demands of student life and established wh ' speak and think continually in 
patterns of domesticity prove more - mvcrU:d commas, or be -(weeded 
stressful than she had anticipated, specialists.^ Wyntl. There is a certain 

effort ofWiuf she (earns to put herself ' 


personal involvement. It is a dis- 
tinguished addition to the literature of 
London. 


0P ■ ! . Lon r ho asset-stripping operation and 
her own, fends for herself. .. , t h USi q U fr e Ijtdrally. shows the 

Educating Lucy requires of Barry unacceptable free tif capitalism. 


Lonrho asset-stripping operation and 
thus, quite Ijtefrally. shows the 


Drugwardly mobile Into the time-warp 


Neville Shack 

^ M, Faulconkr 
Tfo Season.'.. 

ofej 8nd Briggs. £7.95, 

^erwirt^partios hove a pattern of 
storting Ip.n mood of general 
2ES* purtiped on in n tide of 
and ending up with at least 
^toneral. Offoourse, these events 
casualties, Usually effete 
3E"&* ?t an V na is n’t up to the 
SSf J^yohg-runnlng party: j n 


rnsfitv , KM-Jw a htore fiinereal 
^ characters go 
business; with r gbostliriess 
•wpi plain world-weary, 




chances of riding out the cold turkey 
stofm? Not loo good, particularly with n 9V id Montrose 
his old friend Dr Death in attendance. ™ MB " 

As Nicola perceptively recognizes, Dr 

Death is too much n man for nil ANTONY Lambton 
seasons; he has the methadone good SnoW fl|ld 0jhcr Sior|es 

mrai< but he also, has thc smack. , . c , oll 

... . . 134pp. Quartet. £6.95, . 

Wc might us well, leave the drugs to 07045 2407 5 

get into circulation,, and concentrate ■ - 

instead on the social life. The scene is ^ ntony Lambton, whose fictional 

Cruglcv House, Neds family ^nt, so ^ u " y (hi8 is> ha8 opined that 

fantastic ^hnt jl foakca q ^ndesheo modcrn ij tera ture "has got into a rut": . 

seem an over-ainpitious grott . neat, if unintentional, pun on its 
Highlighting social mobility lit Engl and su sed p rc0 ccupation with sex. Not : 
today, we have Harvey, trying i ms at all. ifor is sprinkling his 

mouth out for, size on a sooon stQri J wUh obscenities, as Harold 
during the soup course. Hamv adores Act0|1 g^tefuiiy notes in his prefatory 

the Duch ®“ fl “f, cou?d encomium. After the "rtew nastiness', 

irop merchant turned millionaire could ^ comes the old decorum recycled- ; 

adore a duchess >. ■ ... „■ Reading some of- these stories, fs like 

his retinue take off for New York. For persuading her plain daugh 
their sins they meet a whole lqad of for status rather than love 
trouble - not least because from TVoitopeV as could 
responsibility for the narrative hefe Gwynoe^th6talpofat|m 
changes hands. -Their American, host at in polite ; society 
.and narrator, Danj: the son of the all- .mmethine of Sakl al 

Sttrly^ preaT For fois Sihe ' wlfe i? liUfatdd from 


"Service” - a Victonan dame 

persuading her plain daughter to marry 
for status rather than love * could be 

from Trollope, as could ‘‘Qarlotte 

Gwynue", the talp of a tlmidbeauty all 
at sea in polite society. There is 
.something of Sakl about 'JTlie 
on"}, in Mich a dominated 
wife i^ libefattid from 


his correct and lucid prose lacks verve. 
A pity: although . "Service" and 
“Charlotte G Wynne" are pretty near 
irredeemable inconsequentiality, "The 
Intercession" and ‘The Lunette", • 
show definite possibilities- This is also 
true of “Snow" and "1 August 19J8", 
the two longest arid most ambitious 
stories. ' •• 

Inf "Snow”, a new Russian weapon 
causes abnormnl snowfalls throughout 
Britain that will “ be stopped only 
if Cruise missiles are not deployed 
here, This has the makings of an 
interesting, if improbable, political 
thriller. Lambton, though, tells the 
story tii rough thb diary of an unnamed 
woman - his central characters are 
usually wortien - who sees out the crisis 
holed up with her children in tt luxury 
fja^ Overlooking Richmond Park. The 
'sriow . worsens, alon'e with relations 
between East and West. Lambton 
attempts to create an atmosphere of 
imminent destruction - from weather- 
or war 7- but the tension is not 
forthcoming. To’ convey fear, it takes, 
more then a character stating that she is 
frightened:. Thp diarist is convincing 
ortly when she records htt aiirip jrance. 

at.hatrlrirrtn ^prA.hpr vinff-wlfh fit hflT*. 


• The most , successful story in . the 
collection ls ‘‘La Gioconda". in which 
. the self-deceptions of a once-beautiful 
woman who >vill riot admit the passage 
of tirric, and her husband Is soft-hearted 
cpmpl ici ty in thos^ self-dccepl Ions, a re 
treated ynth. a surer touch than Lord 
Lambton displays elsewhere. Here at 
least is a hint that he can do fnbre than 
simply turn, ideas into respectable, 
uninspiring prose. ’| ' 
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The Met centennial 


The keeper in the cage 


Rupert Christiansen 


Thqre are two ways for .the cultural 
historian to approach the phenomenon 
of New York s Metropolitan Opera, 
which celebrates its centenary on 
October 22 with an eight-hour gala. 

One is to regard it coolly as America’s r 

largest and most complex institution of star singer is ubiquitous, with scarcely 
the performing arts, attracting $22 conductor, producer, impresario, 1< 


Among the exhibitions, the major 
public attraction is n lavish costume, pjjf; Raine 
photograph, and memorabilia show ut 
the Lincoln Center Library (until 
February 18 1 which for all the paste 
jewels and historic recordings, fall flat 
through over-ambition. Uptown at the 
International Center of Photography 
(until November 13), a more modest 
effort comes closer to the quintessential 
Met experience. Here the image of the 


The Old Men at the Zoo 
BBC2TV 


Angus Wilson’s novel is rather oddly 
constructed! It is crammed full of side- 


resistance - all dealt with in the final 
well-stocked section. 

The Old Men at the Zoo is also u 
drama of personal relations: at the 
domestic level. clashes and 
reconciliations between Simon Carter 
and his American wire Martha 
contribute interest of a routine sort. 
Carter is the Secretary’ of the London 
Zoo and the hero of the hook. 1 1 is age 


as the headstrong oH 


performing 

million from private funds and $2 
million from the government in annual 
subsidy, os well as a seasonal audience 
of SOD.OOO (quite apart from the 
estimated 140 million who listen to the 
weekly Saturday afternoon broad- 
casts), but which is constantly beset by 
administrative problems and dilemmas 
of policy. The other is to treat it as the 
showcase for the greatest singers of the 
time - from Melbn and de Rcszke to 
Sutherland and Pavarotti - for whom 
every other operatic value has at some 
time been sacrificed. 

Martin Mayer's book 7/ie Met; One 
Hundred Years of Grand Opera. 
(Thames and Hudson. £20. 0 5(10 01317 
9) cleverly combines both per- 
spectives. It is spectacularly well 
illustrated and designed; it excitedly 
' charts the ■ overnight sensations, 
triumphs, and collapses; and it gossips 
sharply about backstage feuds and 
But it also uncovers and 


alone composer, in siglii. Yet what 
stare! -Caruso, Ponselle, Scotti, Frem- 
stad, Jeritzn, Pinza, Nilsson. Vickers. 
Doming*) - it is difficult not to lose 
breath at the thought of such vocal pre- 
sences, caught, if only visually, at their 
moments of highest intensity. Further 
down Fifth Avenue, the National 
Academy of Design has an exhibition 
(until October 27) which gives the opera 
buff's imaginings another jolt. It con- 
tains the architectural drawings for the 
Mets that were projected but never 
built during the half-century in which 
the original Broadway and 39th Street 
house was under sentence; the Met at 
the heart of Rockefeller Center, the 
Met in Washington Square, or on Col- 
umbus Circle - all seem far nobler than 
the eventual reality of Lincoln Center, 
that modernistic parody (as the sketch- 
es make plain) of the Piazza San M arco. 
Final ly , tor those sated with the Met and 
all Its manifestations, the Pierpont 
Morgan Library is presenting its ex- 


: , - I ■ L 1 L • fi., £AJU ttliu LUC IIW1U Ul UIW I'uttn. a ■***■ 

issues, each ofwhich is briefly brought j m p 0r t an j. a j thirty-five, he is free 
to the fore. The effect of this raising f t ^ e f 0 [|j es anc j obsessions (hat 
and abandoning of themes is to 
generate a sense of undue protraction 
nnd recurrent anti-climax. The book 


opens with the death of a junior keeper 
in the Giraffe House at London Zoo. 
The implications of the accident arc 
considered for a time, before another 
matter takes precedence in the 
narrative: the conflict belween 

traditional and progressive opinion in 
the zoo. First one of these triumphs, 
then the other. A plan to transfer the 
animals to a National Reserve is set in 
motion. We watch the initiation and 
failure of this scheme. Under a new 
Director, the London Zoo is all set to 
move back into the past, with Victorian 
notions reactivated around it, when it 
is hit by a bomb. The bomb is crucial to 
the mood of the book: the atmosphere 
in which all the foregoing events take 
place is coloured by the approach of 
war. 


afflict liis colleagues. As un 
administrator he is scrupulous ami 
efficient. Lord Godmunchester, the 
zoo's President, a newspaper 
proprietor and would-be cabinet 
minister, contrives to enlist the aid of 
Carter in converting the zoo to an 
instrument of propaganda. While he is 
out of office, it suits his purpose to 
procure a state of panic in the country: 
the animals are evacuated. Once a 
d lor him, the 


romances. But it aiso uncovers ana Morgan Library is presenting its ex- forth between I 
anlayses a mass of new material from traordinary collection of opera manu- Snowdonia repr 
the Met Archives which fleshes out the script scores and rare editions (until British people A 


The novel is allegorical in various 
ways. The animals, shunted back and 
Regents Park and 
resent the patient 

— , ... British people. A rogue or two among 

management tactics, corporate November 6). Tills more cerebral feast them keeps the parallel with British 
structure, .and broader sociology which includes the libretto Turgenev offered i ntact The old men , the animal 

condition the basic musical product. to Brahms; Verdi’s libretto for Aida, curators, illustrate the principle of 

Mayor, never loses sight ?dijgra- itself i?s ria n 




shareholders led by J. P. Morgan, with 
the Astors and Vanderbilts in support, 
the Met remained a private 
stockholding company until it was 
'given public trust status in 1940, The 
entrepreneurial skills of the impresario 
to'whom the house was leased qoun tfed 
for much: in the later 1930s, chiefly due 
to Bdward Johnson's exploitation of _ M 

the drawing power of Kirsfori Flagstad . City of New York, and the Grolier 

i n _ i i j ■ I liih 'ic i m nlatixrplii rtnnriiEcinn nnn 


,5preteio 
CbuSsysnoa 

Rodrigue et Chimine\ and some 
ornamentation which Rossini scribbled 
out for Pasta's Cenerentola. as well as 
the recently donated Oenslager collec- 
tion of set designs. 

' So much museum opera - and there 
are other exhibitions at theNew York 
Historical Society, the Museum of the 


M^‘^^camafiqrw,{ltapds for all the 
idoned . English institutions, arta 

me Ol fncf/jrnH tuifhin 


other 


situation changes: a sense of security 
prevails, or should prevail, and the 
animals are brought home. The 
machinations of Lord Godmanchester 
are among the numerous elements ut 
the centre of the plot. 

In the television version, the 
predominent themes and schemes are 
extracted and presented in turn. The 
episodic structure of the undertaking 
makes for a gain in clarity as well as 
simplification. The time of the action is 
moved forward to 1990 (the novel was 
written in 1961 and set in the early 70s) , 
with corresponding adjustments: the 
political aggressors are the Arabs, not 
a European federation, and the bomb 
which falls, unlike Angus Wilson’s, is 
an atomic one. Stuart Wilson is a 
splendid Carter, more authoritative 
and showy than the figure in the book; 


excellent 
curators. 

Angus Wilson devised a variety o( 
striking ends for his characten: to 
follow the keeper kicked in the genii* 
by an ail in a giraffe, you have the 
Director's daughter savaged by a 
excited Alsation, previous^ a pet; the 
lunatic dragged off the back ora bronze 
linn and taken away to an asylum; iht 
bird curator, in the act of defending his 
parrots, trampled to death by a mob; 
the Prosector blow up in a backwater. 
Only the first two of these exitseel into 
Troy Kennedy Martin's teteva® 
ailupiation, which lias ilsowowayof 
clintiniiiing the others: they ire al 
wiped out in the nuclear attack. The 
gam here is in dramatic effect, tat 
there's a corresponding loss in irony. 

With Jonathan Powell as producer, 
and Stuart Burge as director, yon 
expect the dramatization tobevigoim 
and buoyant, as it is; and yon ate 
unprepared for the rarnth? 
deterioration which overtakes it in the 
final episode. Somewhere bet™ 
parts four and five, its effective 
sprightliness and genuine sertse d 
urgency arc lost. It now departs liras 
completely from the spirit and conltm 
of the novel, with only a hint or W 
taken from Angus Wilson's frail 
chapters. A lot of the action no* lata 
•• — o,wbeff 
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On assuming the trappings of power 

quacy, : 

EniryS Jones suspect inm ine director would nnvc the play is 


William Shakespeare 
Hfssare for Measure 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 

. sintfo rd-upon-Avon 

jbe opening moments when one first 
ims fee stage are probably the best. A 
cavernous interior recedes into the 
doom, filling the entire stage space; 
Soecan dimly make out dark wnll- 
' tarings, with forms so embossed thut 

[ din ought be works of sculpture. The 
Mrwd evoked is vaguely baroque; the 
colours black, white and gold, with an 
j occasional splash of red. Two long 
' sofearpet, white, stand out on the 
, floor, forming a cross. But the 
cfaofe spectacle is centred on an object 
upstage, to which the white carpet 
mpliatically leads the eye. This is a 
tie piece of furniture; a pier-glass. 
St-fool high, elaborately gilt, its 
{teaming surfaces picked out by 
• fight. This mirror, suggestive of 
ipnraie dressing-rooms where men or 
'tsomea can study their own 
Clearance, is the starting-point for 
(iisn Noble's production. 

Downstage, accompanied by ser- 

( wmi, a man makes his way to a second 
property, a heavy robe which is 
wging from a specially-designed 
h«. rle taki 


and. Robert Morley makes a merrily 
the autocratic Godmanchestfer. Maurice 
eccentricities fostered within them. Denham, Robert Urquhart, Andrew 
Then we have the major theme of Cruikshank, John Phillips, Richard 
destruction, political repression and Wordsworth and Marius Goring are all 


Ringing in the new 


■ C 


I 


<■ vi- 


and* a . Depression-induced drop in 
Singers' .fees, 1 the Met milked a large 

£ relit. In the post-war Bing regime; 

ibour disputes and restrictive 
practices hampered productivity; now, 
after a number of interim tribunals and 
consulates,' thfe conductor James 
Levine .has emerged with probably 
mpre power than any individual has 
previously had in the building. 

Centennial cele- 


r i § . • r-s-j . — — — * § 

rill Uv ^.Inevitably, the G 
! .bratipnjlconcetilTate . 
^j'i .. memorating artistic .w 

M'-'" 


Club - is cumulative! 
the -Met itself can loo' 
museum Of them all. Production 
values, . despite the advent of John 
Dexter, remain stupefyingljr old- 
fashioned, and although musical 
standards under Levino remain 
extremely high, casting is marred by a 
sentimentality towards, geriatric 
singers. As m London, there Is no 
satisfactory ; small auditorium for 


,« n b^ Peter Kemp 


Bookshelf 
Radio 4 


m 


chamber 1 or experimental opera- In 

more on. com* sum, everything seems geared tq ----- L ~ 

memorating, artistic. achievement thah keeping the all-important subscriber ., underway;- And telephoning television-. B ur n C ss.” Devotln 

ojv elucidating, {he intriweiesof orgart-- htippy on a regular diet of star-studded personali Lies, « h™-.,,* — ■ -- — J 

|zatiort.'New York has .seyeq^Metjex-. : fayourites.’ And yet the place doies 

.- ~ -q- 1 radicals 

but at the. 


“Hello? Eric Morecambe? It's Hunter 
Davies here. I'm ringing from the 
BBC. I'm the new presenter of 
Bookshelf. " With this unexpected 
introduction, the latest season . of 
Radio 4!s book programme got 


n r 
r 


have you just finished rending?”, Eric 
Morecambe disclosed that he’d read 
The Pickwick Papers and the William 
books some decades ago and intends to 
read them again sometime. Dinlling 
Jean Shrimpton - or, as lie put U, 
travelling "back In time nnd space to 
the Sixties” - Davies elicited from her 
the news that she’d liked Molly 
Keane's Good Behaviour because “ll s 
my sort of book, I suppose”. John Peel, 
when brought to the phone, tin ned out 
to be enjoying “Oh goodness me, what 
is it called? A large book by Anthony 


circumstance l_ . . 
but not described); here Slrans 
(Barry Stanton), an old zoo keeper, 
reappears as a keeper of hmw 
dissidents confined in cages. Haw™ 
to think of n more heavy-handed p«c 
of symbolism. Carter 
victim of events so frightful tn« *5 
turn into out-and-out farce; inisaatt 
cry from the ferocious humour 
earlier parts. Instead of the td«jl* 
subtle conclusion we might wk 
looked for, the production ends or* I 
note of overstatement. 


an annual first prize of 

five others of £ 1 , 000 . for a m Jg . 

novel or novel of a trjefth 

than experimental^ nature^ ^ 


takes up a formal posture, 
to urns stretched out, while his 


mntscarerully invest him in his robe 
rtf office. As they do so, his physical 
ifcbrr becomes or appears to become 


nnd thrills. But it nlso makes one 
suspect that the director would hnvc 
been happier with r sub-operatic 
“show” like Amadeus (where frankly 
the words don't much mutter) than 
with his present assignment. When the 
Duke starts speaking - "Of 
government the properties to unfold 
..." - he induces a sense of anti- 
climax. Coming after the mime nnd the 
music, the expository speeches - mere 
spoken words - sound frigid and 
boring. Thereafter the play 
ShnkcspeRre wrote seems constantly to 
be intruding into this production as if it 
didn't belong there, never quite fitting 
and sometimes getting in the way, at 
times failing altogether to provide the 
action which Bob Crowley’s settings on 
the face of it require. In the prison 
sequence, the centre of the stage is 
occupied by a grim instrument of 
torture: a heavy chair, with appliances 
for securing the prisoner’s head and 
arms. The chair is never used - the 
action doesn’t call for il-but it compels 
attention in a way that Shakespeare’s 
dialogue, at least in this rendering, 
quite often fails to do. When the Duke 
and Isabella visit Mariana at the 
moated grange, they sit together on 
cushions under two enormous golden 

E arasols. Yet the Duke is in a friar’s 
G 

The r 

implausible, but as a way of calling 
attention to the implausibility (if that’s 
the idea) the incongruity is overstated; 
it's also distracting. As so often now in 
big Shakespeare productions, the 
designs are much more vivid than the 
actors. It's as if the sets and the 


jarustm. ici me i_/unc is m a mm 

mbit, and Isabella is nnunnery-novice. 
Die plot at this point is admittedly 


inadequacy, faintness of being, is what 
the play is all about. The weak 
individual shown up by the demands of 
his office is certainly one of its themes, 
nnd Noble makes it a dominant stage 
image - we're compelled to sec it 
everywhere. Not only in the opening 
mime but in the later* comic scenes, 
characters are shown as aggrandized, 
given reality, by what they wear. 

Elbow the constable has n coat several 
sizes too big ami a hat which turns him 
into a giant. Abliorson the executioner 
becomes a walking set of cumbrous 
official appurtenances from which a 
voice emanates upholding the dignity 
of his profession - which is no more 
than cutting off men's heads (“Sir, It is 
a mystery”). Isabella’s great outburst 
to Angelo says it all: “man, proud man, 

/ Dressed in a little brief authority 
. . and the point goes on being 
made with variations right up to the 
end. One such variation is Barnardine, 
the condemned prisoner who when 

summoned to his execution refuses to sl >\S . . . _ . . 

oblige. He emerges from his cell dres- make a good Joseph Surface in The 
sed not in a little brief authority but a 
loin-cloth : his near-nudlty - his refusal 
to play the social sartorial game - is, in 
Noble's reading, the point of his 
appearance. 

Noble's decision to highlight the 
theme of clothing may have prompted 
his choice of a baroque setting: both 
the theme and the period encourage a 
stress on the worldly and the social. So 
at times this Measure for Measure looks 
like a Restoration comedy, with Lucio 
no longer quite Shakespeare's 


qualities much more essential. First 
among these is its intellectual and 
spiritual dimension. The Duke, 
Angelo and Isabella are all creatures of 
highly developed mind and spirit: they 
speak in a language dense ami difficult 
and arc intimately conversant with 
religious concepts and religious ways of 
feeling. They have dignity and weight 
and real human stature. 

At least, they ought to have. The 
chief casually here is Angelo; which is 
unfortunate, for although his stage role 
is relatively short, the play depends on 
him for its adumbration of tragic 
depth. As presented by David 
Schofield, he is physically and in every 
other way slight, a spruce neat little 
man with dapper darting movements. 
With his sleeked-down hair, his 
starched white cravat and his black 
light-waisted surcoat, he looks 
every inch the social hypocrite who 
whenever he passes the mirror takes a 
dance at himself. Schofield would 


"fantastic ! 
equipped 


but 

with 


a Restoration fop 
full foppish regalia 


Mid more Imposing (the action lighting, the music, even the costumes, down t0 his re d-heeled shoes. It 'also 
walls the robing of the Pope in extstea in their own imaginative tight, a || ows B 0 b Crowlev to invent a 


Pope 

anonymous 
of Vie 


robing 

fhthi's Galileo). The 
sjfflij becoming the Duke of Vienna. 

I »nw the ritualis proceeding, a treble 

I w, sexless, disembodied, traces an 
wtoicmelisma. The whole ensemble 
fight and darkness, robe, mirror, 
creates a hypnotic imngc of 
[•soque theatricality. For a few 


taking some kind of priority over the 
actors and their woras. Shakespeare 
is becoming Shafferized, drama de- 
moted in favour of “theatre". 

It could be said that the self-effacing 
pallor of his actors - their faintness, 
relatively speaking - actually serves 
Noble’s conception of the play. 


•founts it exerts power; it fascinates ' According to his reading, human 

On mocki ng the sublime 

Wilfrid Mellers 


Crowley 

brilliant set for a prison, an intensely 
dismal neo-classical Institutional 
corridor, which in a way complements 
the mode of feeling embodied in Lucio 
- the society of prison answering to the 
prison of society'. The trouble is that 
this social and mundane stress; while 
bringing out something genuinely 
present in the play, neglects other 


School for Scandal. But though he 
projects a well-realized character, it’s 
not by a long way the Anselo of 
Measure for Measure. Schofield has no 
use for a good many of Angelo’s lines, 
and he throws away the soliloquies. 
He's clear and decisive, but prosaic and 
unsubtle, with no spiritual awareness, 
no anguish, and no profundity. I have 
never before seen this role so 
trivialized. 

The damage this performance does 
to Shakespeare's play is considerable, 
and the rest -of a rather lightweight 
company cannot altogether save it. 
Juliet Stevenson's Isabella lacks steel 
and extremity and too easily dissolves 
into girlishness, but in the last scene 
she rises to some fine wordless acting. 
Daniel Massey makes a re Viable Duke. 
But both are hampered by their 
Angelo, or rather, by Angelo’s 
absence: This prodiicton will rtot ; 
persuade manV that, Measure for 
Measure in performance can be one of 
Shakespeare’s most impressive plays. . 


The Great War at 
Sea 1914-1918 

Richard Hough 

The greatest naval conflict of 
modern history broke out nearly 
seventy years ago. In this 
reinterpretation of events Richard 
Hough discusses both the course 
of tha war and its historical 
background. Ills a history as much 
about men as about ships: their 
characters, their merits, and their 
faults . Illustrated £1 4 .50 

SOE in the Far 
East 

Charles Cruickshank 

The whole course of the Second 
World War in the Far East might 
have been changed if the activities 
of Special Operations Executive 
(SOE) had been given a freer rein by 
the military and the politicians. This 
Isthe startling conclusion of CharleB 
Grulckshank’s official history, based 
on secret files and the accounts ol 
surviving agents. Illustrated 
£12.95 


Town, City, 
and Nation 

Enqland 1850-1914 
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Waller 


caused contention 


ng her attention to 
Check Your Own l.Q. by fl writer she 


hnsitiohsat.the ntpmentVMet flagt* flut* . generate, excifonie nt . Operq 1 n 
tef down Fifth Aveilue; a Met postage may deplofc. it all they likeV but 


knows, as H. J. 


^idHnq^of > Stevenson explained 

stamp is .being issued; the pre^s cover- jsumm ir of the celeb re lions, "the^Gaia • Hunter Davies, loqkslikely to occupy a • glnijfJP a nd^’Tm ’ ! 
' , age has / been • exhaustive, Tiffany's-, on October 22 (seats still available af place some notches lower than it used B 
•'even; seduces its customers with a dis* j -‘ - ' *•- --• A ~ 

play-df operatic tableau ings solid 


Eysnick, 

that 


Pamela 
The object 
you krtoW, one is a 
repiing out very 


It .' soon” became 
apparent, is only one of tjie ways in 
which -tf aims., to ring the 
BooJdhelf, under the 

Davies,' looks Ukc *T >uv»MMI «* ‘ gQfljllS' 

• i weU’’. 

$2, 500) d.uring which more than - to da. . ’ , . '■•;'* 

........ . . „ severity, stars are scheduled to take Newly evident, for, instance, is a What wasn’t coming out so well, it 

silver goblets for Tristan und Isolde, ' their turn, a fresh bit of history will be heavy-handed' effort to attain the was obvious by now, Was Davies's 
majoti<?a for the wedding in L’EHsir made. The Met is alive and flourising, common touch, with Davies bluffly telephonic brain-wave; the dial-a- 

l s comment scheme never connected 
, '. usefully - or : : entertainingly , with . 
s *'' literature; And it was i relief when the 
i i programme switched hack to allowing- 
hjs sAy 3 :. After' (he phone-outs 
j 'and the phpninessi it was an instructive 
y. pleasure to hear Dick Francis talking 
three new -one* out .this : shrewdly and unaffectedly about his- 
nd - aututrio”, he likes "to think I know a bit .racing thrillers. Steering adroitly round 
,he ^ about- what 3t'S Jike to be a writer". . obstacles Davies dropped in his way 

m ; 

i * cfdJs - 'TntrddncilriYi was fcontdc.ted,' 1 regularly -• corpmentary , (* * Y au t don t. . 


boisterously represented by . 
Ray iter, want the f WBr ? h ” 
romantic Action; the other, 
keep the Trask away from 
agilely urgued for by P e . ne ,^ M “ 
emphasize the final 
summer’s awards s b° u *M ^ 
side tins won. Meanwhile, 
over Betty’s bequest sounds as 
. ns anything she penned. 

The Arts Council of Ofjj 
now released a 1 *W ,S De 


few Rameau- 

m ■■ * 

^■swells Theatre 


liybird form somewhere between 
opera, ballet nnd musical comedy. 

Although Rapieau didn’t live to 
experience the real Revolution, of 
which he would have disapproved 
intellectually if not imaginatively, 


means recognizing its existence and 
learning to deal with it.Butin-thefw/te/ 
buijon that bears her name he says in 
effect; there she is,' as large as life, 

E erliaps a bit larger; our civilized lives, 
owever, depend on laughing her to 
banishing her from the file 


divertissement’s Chorus to Hymen, 
from the melodic a/lm 
sensuously virtuosic arieifes , from the 


intellectually ir noi rai«wiwu«», SCQm bamsWn o ner rrom me 

there’s point in the fact thnt during his champitre . Much of the music of Platte glowing orchestra! 
final decude he eschewed the heroic • satirical in the modern sense, as well Rameau s irresistible 

• ■ . a i (ipiiain nnn > .» _e iaii Ia f h/> narvnu 

Ire. 


niid veered to the pastoral dream, and 
even to overt satire. In this context 


Ions by the ever- 

enlerprising English Bach Festival 



! 5 , eirly reputation wns as a 

thepnsl who prtpG 
| for a new age. Hebe 
composer at the age 
j like his predecessor 

JJJ®? mus{ c had public fun 
^importance. . That he uuiu i 

to the traditional tragic theme u> ■ -=- — ■ , — 

J^ujlli an convention, and that his deflates them, eXj j r essive line and 

SrT tond to’ be unimilcFnrtnrv. gnve precise ir “ ' " " “ 

his liorettist. 


! tm lor r* a g ;° SS.” |H^uced «spart of Ramoou's 

r at the age of fifty tricentenary cclebratk 
i predecessor Lully, he 


, importance. r That "he “ didiVt genrerwhich accepts the conventions 

5f the Heroic Age but deliberately 

« . ■ uL_ii*i Kn ftAfi • - nnn 


to' he unsatisfactory, 
tfopi his transitional ■ status: 
Uter theatre pieces a 


as being the creation of goatish satyrs 
of classical antiquity - ns is indicated in 
the prologue which describes the birth 
of comedy. The chaconne delicately 
guys heroic pomposity; the busy 
repeated notes, ungainly 
marshy bird and animal noises of the 
overture momentarily discredit the 

„ expressive line and rich harmony of 

recise instructions to Autreau, w u ich R ameau was master, relying on 
as to how aristocratic rhv .k m a ml sensational instrumenta 
the devices in the new. middle-classical 


thepnsl who prepared the 
age. He oecani 
at the age of 

u,5 vtedecessor Lully, nc cinoiunaiiB ■-•■e-— >•«•»« i > — , < ■ , 

music had public functions of fascinates. Rameau repeated notes, ungainly ]55_Pi t a ,u„ 


clidhds could be refurbished 
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cenln!t tbetoei 1 
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q ;Rkd In 
JobnetVei* 
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fan 
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the high French tenor Jeap-Clapde 
Orliac) contains dircd ( parody of 
baroque coloratura, but also achieves 
Jupiter the King |s cross pecaunc subtler effects by. 

tantrum-ridden Jund is behaving with , deur of her Words agaWI her 
less > than divine dignity. To b® faruouche appearance. She is 

revenged .tin her be decides to have . an pre sented in physic 3 ' jJ 

affair with a low marsh-nymph who has ^peated, wM all her 
also flouted etiquetto by loving ^ Mr moments ^^hositi. for 

king apd carrying on as insta nce, her tearful bemusement qj 


mere humans (the People) . J e e ^. ® 
of the situation being that social 
hierarchies have become muddled. 

‘ King is cross because 
- 4 * ■ - with 


nostalgia. To pass to Platte’s 
buffoonery from the luscious 

suspended sevenths and ninths of the 
’ ~ ’Tynu 

Folly 

til 

exuberant or languid rhythms and 
colours of 
dances gives a 
jolt to the nervous system. The 

buffoonery must have been still more 
disturbing when, in 1745. this talc of an 
ugly duckling who goes through a mock 
marriage with a man-god Was first 

E erformed at . the wedding of the 
laupljin to Maria.The'resfl of Spain: a 
young, woman who was an aristocrat, - 
but notoriously ungiamorous. 

Not all the singing and acting in Tom 
Hawkes’s ihgemously simple produq- 
titin'eome within striking distance of 
iperbly ludicrous Plat6e's, though 
Jeffes’sMercurc and Henry Her- 
riirt him close- Our 

S caiesi oeoi, after we’ve paid homnge 
1 Rameau, is perhaps to Belinda 
Qliircy. whose authentic re-creation of 
the dances makes the past present, 
holding the balance between graceful 
gravity, witty elegance and sheer fun; 
and to the designer Terenc^ Emery 
who has worked fr 


used at court 
Comedy:. 


om original design: 
and i in the Italian 


V: 


encouraged to rehsh the dis- vituperation Wfth r King , Qthqron- Hn, 
ifitureoft^e muddy marsMyrnph, syh ich' the. wqrd* quo! ’-M 
(ly "married" to the Gdd of;6qds. bvklrt^ftog^ , of 


nr 

her..lh aperies 

are 

| ■ comfiture 

Jokily "mi ... ... 
r That Rameau could thus mock the 


The four most recent English National 
Ojpera and Royal 'Opera guides' (John 
Ca|der..£3 each.) are'Nujnber 21, The 
Valkyrie, with essays : by ^Geoffrey 
Skelfon and Andrew Porter, libretto 
I by Andrew Porter; 22 Cost 
Force 


Andrew porter. (0 7145 4007 2) and 24 
Peter Grimes and Glorjana, (0 7145 
3856 6). Epch volume contains critical 


it 




outmoded: In his grand Operas ne nav Htmehslori ft* : : i’einvol 

Shown thateven S°ScaKworld itSfilf, prieseo 


mv|viiw — ’TO • 

reiriVokddL language plus English’ performing 
resented version, a discography and. * 

&$!ri* ‘bibH<«raphy. 


By tha outbreak ol the First World 
War, England had become the 
world's firs! mass urban society. In 
just over sixty years the proportion 
of urban dwellers had risen from 50 
to 80 per cent , and du ring this period 
many oithe most crucial 
developments In English urban 
society h$d, taken place. This book . 
provides a unrquefyrempcehensfvti 
analysis of those {jevefoprpenta-r . 
conurbations, suburbs, satellite ' 
towns, garden d ties, .and seaside 
resorts- whfoh so fascinated the 
rest of the world . El 2.60 
paperback £4,95 OPUS 

Fascism from 
Above 

The Dictatorship of Prime 
de Rivera in Spain 
1 923-1 930 ' 

Shfomo Ben-Ami 

In September 1 923 Ptimo de Rivera 
established a seven-year 
dictatorship; this book is the first 
systematic study of lhat period and 
fills an astonishing historiographical 
' gap. Tha book Is a reappraisal olds 
Rivera's rise to power and his 
regime; Itshould lead scholars to / 
think In fresh tefms about his 
dictatorship and Its place in the ; > . 
hIStqry of modern Spain. £22.50 

Lancastrian 

Normandy 

1415-1450 

The Hlsiory of a Medieval 
OcGup^tipn : v . 

C. T.AHmand 

Tills is the first complete study of the 

La nca8trian occupation of - ' 

: Normandy in the fifteenth century. 
The authorpnalyaqs the difficulties 
: arid opportunities presented by the . 
occupation. He pfaces particular' 
emphaslsdn the English land 
settlement and its implications, 

< ecqpomla, legal, mllilary, and 
dlpjomatlo, fgr the future of the 1 
: . English presence In northern . 
prance. ,£26 : ; 
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How mad. if at all. was Ezra Pound? 
And how much, if at all, of a traitor? 
The more often debated question of 
his opinions versus his poetic and : 
literary gift has obscured these base 
issues, to some extent, down the years. 
Now, a forthcoming book based on 
clinical records has reopened the whole 
matter. By means of the Freedom of 
Information Act, Dr E. Fuller Torrcy 
of St Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington 
DC, has been able to obtain many of 
Pound's medical records. There is 
going to be quite a squabble over The 
Roots of Treason: Ezra Pound ami the 
Secret of St Elizabeth 's (McGraw-Hill) . 


American notes 

Christopher Hitchens 


redneck 

libraries 


efforts 

have 


to 


challenged in the courts. EvSS 
President in.nli> sunk , a », He 


p ur B e m 



Conrad Aiken) were “not the type" to 
have done so. He dismisses the story 
about the women out of hand - “one 
had to be let in by a warder with u key 
and supervised during the visit. Dr 
Overholser would never have allowed 


uncertainty about his status and his 
future. 


it. 


The book is replete with allegations, 
many of them .made in a suggestive 
rather than a documented way. One is 
riven the impression, at the least, that 
Pound’s distinguished literary friends 
more or less “fixed” for him to be 
awarded the Bollingen Prize in 1949 as 
a means of embarrassing the US 
government, ft is fmpJrea that Dr 
Winifred Overholser. who had charge 
of him, was far mo solicitous, on loo 
little evidence, of Pound's mentHl 
slate. (For, as long as he wns “mad”, he 
could no! be arraigned for treason.) 
There is the clear implication that 
women - Sheri M&rtinclli and Marcella 
Spann - were allowed into St 
Emzabeth's in order to console Pound 
sexually. In depicting his eventual 
release it is said sarcastically that “the 
insane Rsylum had served nicely as 
refuge ana showcase; it had nil been, in 
the words of a friend, ‘a tale told by an 
Eliot, full of Pound and fnrv, signifying 
nothing.’ " Dr Fuller Torrey seems 
here to have been tempted, by the 
felicity of the quotation, into a 
conclusion at odds with the book. It's 
never suggested elsewhere that the 
whole argument is nugatory. 


There seem to be three debates 
going on at once. First, was Pound 
guilty of treason? If not. or even if so, 
was he mad? Third, was he given 
privileged treatment for either 
condition? The first question is the 
easiest. By making his broadcasts 
where and when he did, Pound was 
legally guilty of treason; though similar 
statements about Roosevelt and the 
Jewish conspiracy were made by 
numerous people in America with 
constitutional impunity. As to his 
sanity, it seems thut Pound, while no 
physical danger to others or to himself, 
was unfit to plead and would, if 
indicted, have broken down as he did 
at Pisa. (The two questions may be 
directly connected, since antisemitism 
of the Pound type is thought by many 


One makes these points with a 
conscious effort at harness, because all 
of the new ami old evidence suggests 
that Pound acted as u continuous 
solvent on the sympathy of his friends. 
ETc never for a moment abandoned his 
Jcw-builing and even began, while in 
hospital, u fresh relationship with a 
white supremacist brute named John 
Kasper, well described by Ernest 
Hemingway in a letter to Archibald 
MacLeish as u "dangerous fawning 
jerk ". The letters from William Carlos 
williams show an almost superhuman 
patience, often expressed in an 
impatient style, to “dear Ez". “No one 
forgives vou for what you did. 
everyone forgives you for what you arc 
and for God's sake you didn’t 


uniqueness conics as a relief. The 
verdict of “guilty but insane” will be 
the retrospective one which vindicates 
Pound's friends and condemns his 
opinions. 

* * * 


libraries in 

outlines of pressure by which theW 
world is, according to Ply 
strained. B rWl 


ri 
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to the editor 


expect anyone to listen to your foul- 


mouthed broadcasts did you?" Pound's 
friends found him a trial even when 
they were attempting to save him from 
one. 


psychiatrists to be a symptom of 
Ifred Kazin’s 


Contentions present themselves 
straightaway. James L. Laughlin, a 
friend of Pound’s since the ola days in 
Ranailo, the agent for his estate, and 
still his publisher at New Directions, is 
incensed by what he described to me as 
the “unethical” use, by a physician, of 
hospital records. Furthermore, he 
states that Pound was mentally quite 
incapable of standing trial and that it 
was only the, unremitting! care of Dr 


advanced paranoia.) All 
generous diagnosis of “a mind in 
trouble” and James Laugh lin’s friendly 
attribution of the term “batty” both 
serve equally well here. The fact that 
Pound, under Dr Overholser’s tuition 
and supervision, so far recovered as to 
execute two Confucian translations 
and a version of Sophocles, does not 
mean that he was taking. Dr Fuller 
Toney at least insinuates that much of 
his eccentricity was feigned, but all 
Pound's visitors, including committed 
haters of his opinions, attest that he was 
often quite barmy. 


;; . » 
i .. 


institution at all. The Bollingen Prize, 
bestowed for the Pisan Cantos, wns not 
in his judgement “rigged” at all and the 
people concerned with the award 
(Auden, Eliot, Lowell, Allen Tate, 


As for the question of special or 
privileged treatment, it can be argued 
that Pound was handled more harshly 
than other fascist collaborators, and 
also less so. He never stood .trial, and 
was.never really incarcerated, fie was. 

rather wince- mnkingly ns “a sacrnriuin 
for savants' 1 - but he was in 
confinement long after orher rabid 
broadcasters haa been released. He 
had also to live with continual 


The literary evidence for insanity is, 
of necessity, very debatable. Some 
might find arguments in the later 
cantos for what James Laughlin calls 
the “acute panic” of which the asylum 
partially cured him. The state of 
psychiatric opinion on matters like 
schizophrenia and narcissism was, in 
that period, inchoate. The letters that 
Pound wrote were often confused and 
elliptical, almost indecipherable as 
we A ns nasty, but he achieved lucidity 
and productivity too. 

It’s very Tarely th^t one can use the 
Catch-22 metaphor with any precision, 
but it obviously took a lot of devoted 
work to get Pound declared insane in 
order that he might be released from an 
asylum. Indeed, T. S. Eliot comp* 
lamed at one stage that Ezra did 
“not want to ncccpt freedom on any 
terms that are- possible." The 
ambiguity of the eventual diagnosis 
still survives. It is complicated, in the 


let KOrrOr ^cfariics "for ‘‘deluded” 


of 


dissidents. And it still raises the queasy 
question, which is not suggested by 
many other coses, of how genius and 
fascism can coexist in one person. In 
that respect, anyway, . Pound’s 


Publisher's Weekly , the almanack of 
the American hook trade, has decided 
thut it can m> longer give an annual 
report within the compare ol its usual 
yearly summary. The industry tins 
grown so vast and complicated that it 
merits a proper yearbook (which is 
now available published by R. R. 
Bowker at $39.95 and $29.9?’). It is an 
excellent combination of summary and 
analysis and, seen ns a long-term 
projection, rather u sobering read. In 
1982, (rude sales were noticeably down 
and the paperback industry in 
particular was hit by recession, high 
interest rates and the consequent 
disappearance nr absorption of four 
mass market publishers. 

In his rather guardedly pessimistic 
"overview", PIT's editor John Baker 
docs not confine himself to market 
indicators only. He describes "the 
very general impression, of publishers 
and agents alike, that it was becoming 
more and more difficult to find strong, 
publishable manuscripts. Some 
attributed it to the poor English 
education now apparently prevalent, 
others to a hostile economy that leaves 
little time or energy for anything not 
directly connected with making a 
living; but whatever the cause, most 
editors were professing themselves 
alarmed at the paucity of good work, 
rather than at the amount they were 
having to to turn away." 

The frontiers of free expression, set 
wider in the United States than in any 
other country, were fell to be 
undergoing slight but worrisome 
contractions in the period under 
review. The present administration is 
decidedly less friendly to the Freedom 
of Information Act. and has 
Interpreted }t iq ways , that restrict 
access by independent authors and 
researchers. The use of libel suits 
against novelists, by persons fancying 
themselves portrayed in fiction, seems 
somehow un-American but is on the 
increase. By contrast, most local 


So far, the promised bonnafon 
electronic publishing has 2 
materialized to redeem the situa J 
Hut, ns Robert Dnhlin reports in Ut 
review of this field, there has beau 
•firM" to record. The Source, a data 
base company in Virginia owned by it* 
Rentier's Digest, claimed to h« t 
pubhshed the first electronic novd 
llhntl Pharaoh was written by Burte 
Campbell, on an Apple III personal 
computer, in just under 72 hours. It 
was “published" for Source subscribes 
later in the day of its completion b 
could be read on the screen, or printed 
out for ns little as $2.03. It was aide 
have great narrative drive. Why don 
this not delight me? 


The city of New York has dedud 
October 17 the start of W. H. Audta 


Books in 
Czechoslovakia 


‘Rienzi 1 


Cj, _ We are turning to your 

Jrficai concerned with literature 

s^ssifttssa 

to bring to your attention the 
flSsatent and continuous destruction 
j Kterary and scientific books in 
(Uostovakia comparable to the 
destruction of Czech books during the 
Na occupation. 

Diring house searches concerning 
**1 "incitement” or "activity 
die republic", literary works, 
poetry, translations, philosophy and 
books on social and physical sciences 
« befog confiscated. Some of these 
lit boots published in Czechoslovakia 
« abroad, samizdat editions or 
BUMcripts and their copies. There is 
» list of prohibited books. Police 
•Mcndly ignorant about literary 
fitiviiy arbitrarily confiscate whatever 


week. There is- to be a reading of ikes their fancy 
Auden's work, by poets as various a There are hundreds of literary, 
Joseph Brodsky and Derek WalcotU watifc and theological authors, as 
the Guggenheim Museum. Ettari d* journalists, unable to publish for 
Mendeison (who else?) will chain ^reasons. Many have been 
symposium entitled “Auden's Lepcj* effectively to silence since 
at New York University. The paid i^fwith a brief respite at the end of 


includes both Stephen Spender ud 
Christopher Isherwaod. The buet's 
world is well-represented during the 
week, since we are to see the Hoatrf 
designed production of Stravinskji 
Rake’s Progress, for which Auden and 
Chester Kallman wrote the libretto, 
and there will be a premiire of 


drawings of Auden by Don BachanJy. 


before, but an effort is tq be raadeto 
erect a plaque to Auden on his m 
home in St Mark's Place. It seems tha 
the landlord is unkeen. If an Awn 
week cannot generate a "fringe dj® 
wlint cun? There should be a F* 
reading, in St Mark’s Place, <tf « 
much-pirated Auden doggerel 
a Lay, which describes inlyncdetallM 
experience he once 
neighbouring Washington • 

Tim would go far to confirm Uicp** 
he has in New York’s heart.' 


Sir. - In a predictable slum at Rienzi 
( Commentary, October 14) Michael 
Tanner has got it wrong, Winifred 
Wagner did not give the Rienzi score to 
Hitler. It wns presented to him by a 
group of industrialists in 1939 on the 
occnsion of his fiftieth birthday. He 
was also given the scores of Das 
Rheingolti and Die Walktirc, ns well as 
other autographs now lost. There is no 
evidence that Hitler valued the Rienzi 
score more thun the others. But his 
reported statements about the work, 
and the use of bits of it for Nazi rallies 
und newsreels, mnkc his possession of 
the autograph just a little uncanny. 

Tanner thinks that Rienzi's long- 
suffering benevolence has nothing to 
do with modern totalitarianism. Surely 
benevolence, or the appearance of it, is 
one of the subtlest tricks of any 
totalitarian regime. Hitler's long-suf- 
fering letters to Roehm betrayed no- 
thing of the brutal SA purge that 
followed. Nor did the Hitler of the 
Berlin Olympic Gaines exactly convey 
the impression of a warmongering 
ogre. In the opera Rienzi’s enemies ?re 
pardoned once. What Tanner doesn’t 
say is that they are slaughtered in the 
third act, and with the argument that 
them 


their head earlier accounts of the 
composition of The Borderers he was 
being “unadventurously fair"; that his 
tying in of the Caleb Williams father- 
son relationship with (he evolution of 
the play adds “nothing" to our 
understanding of Godwin and 
Wordsworth; that his learned and 
interesting discussion of source- 
material from Schiller and others (3 
departure incidentally from previous 
Cornell practice) offers merely “a safe 

f uide to some of the Shakespeare 
orrowings”. 

The sneer is surely quite as charac- 
teristic a mark of Mr Bromwich's 
critical mode as the snarl - nttd both arc 
degrading. The least that can be ex- 
pected from a reviewer is serious 
attention to the work in hand - the 
willingness to read it, and to give a just 
account of what it contains. In Mr 
Bromwich's disproportionately long 
review one looks for this in vain. 


A Herbert Sonnet 


Sir, - May 1 suggest that if we 
entertain Sir Edmund Chambers's pre- 
ferred identification of the hoy of 
Shakespenrc’s Sonnets with William, 
Lord Herbert, then wc have in one of 
Herbert’s own poems what looks like 
an account of the bov’s first meeting 
with the woman of the Sonnets? The 
text of the poem, in his Poems (1660), 
is: 


performing on the high tightrope he 
feels sure that some real person is 
intended; he might even wonder 
whether the cushion that broke his fall 
had some equivalent in reality. Then 
he turns to n commentary and finds 
that Indeed Flimnap is meant for Sir 
Robert Walpole and the cushion for 
the Duchess of Kendal. But where in 
The Beggar’s Opera is there a passage 
that arouses similar suspicions? 


Yet was her Beauty as the Blushing Rose. 
Anil greedy passionate wns my desire . 

And Time and Place, my reconciled Foes. 
Did with my wish . and her consent conspire: 


Why then oVc-rcachlcss of 


So eagerly pursu’d With rough intent, 
dear)] 


my Loves 
fruition. 


So 


ly pure hast 


The great strength of the Cornell 
Wordsworth series is to present photo- 
graphs, transcriptions and texts of both 


early and late versions of a given poem, 
thus for the first time enabnn 


r “clemency has made them more 

jfclKfe). Many have lost the right to .punishable. If we destroy them now, 
ndlft since 1969. Forbidden authors we’ll be justified in the eyes of the 

world.’’ 


iiivuiu mjvi 

ilro only one avenue of contact 
ni their public, by using samisdai 
1‘jitipound, typewritten editions, eg 
Mw. Kvart, ‘ Expedice, etc. 
Suxtab of books have been 
itfuhcd in this way. an effort 


Kt^nno considerable sacrifice and 


. j l Mpwnar courage, as such an activity 
I am amazed that nobody has tnwi become the subject of criminal 


The appalling weaknesses of Rienzi 
make the appallingly arrogant genius 
who wrote it for this listener more 
sympatlsch. But there is enough of the 
opera in print now for Tanner to know 
that some of its “private" moments 
(unfortunately omitted in the other- 
wise depresstngly convincing ENO 
production) are asgood as anything in 
Verdi's Macbeth. For Tanner’s remark 
that it is “devastating comment on . . . 
the bankruptcy of mid-nineteenth - 
century grand opera" there can be only 

oue devastating (and benevolent) 

dad. confiscated material Is never punishment; one hundred rcheurings 
l f the^ accused insist on its of Rienzi - all of |L 
JOHN DEATHRIDQE. 


first time enabling scholars 
to assess for themselves the changes 
and distinctions. It is depressing there- 
fore to find that Mr Bromwich hasclearly 
no undestanding of the difference 
between The Borderers as written in 
1796-7 and the play as finally published 
in 1842. Mr Osborn writes cogently on 
the subject in his Introduction, and of 
course makes both texts available for 
his readers. My guess is that Mr 
Bromwich is knave rather than fool, 
but he may have which title he prefers. 

JONATHAN WORDSWORTH. 

St Catherine’s College, Oxford. 


with perform'd 
condition 
Kept I my rude Virginity unspent? 

Did she not sweetly kiss? and sweetly 

sing? 

And sweetly play? and all to move my 
pleasure? 

Ami every dalliance use, and everything. 
And show my sullen Eyes her naked 
Treasure? 

All this she did, ( wilfully forbore; 

And why? Because me thought she was an 
whore. 


frtttdon. 

loctses where criminal proceedings 
nuked against the owners of books 
riumscripts, confiscated literature 
Jam is evidence of the anti-state 
1®%. Even if the accused are 


On Translation’ 


Sir, - 1 trust that Michael Glenny (in 
the symposium on translation, October 
14) uses the term "anonymous 
Jacobean divines” to mean that their 
names do not appear on the title page of 
the Authorized Version of the Bible. 


The sonnet form suggests nn early date 
and this is confirmed by the reference 
to Herbert's virginity which lie lind lost 
by 1599. In view of the temperament 
shown by his life-long womanizing, his 
visit to London about his proposed 
marriage in 1595 (his sixteenth year) 
would not be too early for this 
adventure. 

There are a number of cor- 
respondences to the situation in the 
Sonnets. The red rose suggests a 
brunette rnther than a blonde. The 
woman plnys (Sonnet 128) and sings 
(Sonnet 141) and is very much tne 
wooer (Sonnet 41 ). The word “whore" 
does not mean that she was a prostitute 
(something that Herbert would not 
merely have thought, but known). 
What is implied is that she was an 
immoral woman, as when Doctor 


There is one place where it always 
seemed to me, and Sir John Plumb has 
confirmed, that some allusion might 
lurk. In Act 1, Scene 3, Pcachum is 
reading aloud from a list of his gang. 
With emphasis and relish he rims 
round his tongue “Robin of Bagshot, 
alias Gorgon, alias Bluff Bob, alios 
Carbuncle, alias Bob Booty". Sir John 
Plumb explains that this string of 
abusive nicknames would have been at 
once applied to Walpole. No doubt 
there were roars of laughter in the 
theatre; but I still feel no further 
forward. If Bob Booty is Walpole, as 
he certainly is ana if, as most 
commentators tell me, the whole force 
of the satire is directed against 
Walpole,- then no doubt Bob Booty, 
thus early introduced, is going to be tne 
hero, or anti-hero, of the whole opera? 
Well, no; a mere name in a catalogue, 
he never appears on stage and is never 
even alluded to again; reasonably 
enough, because Peachum's last word 
on the subject Is that he has derided 
that Bob Booty shall be hanged at the 
next session. Tne trail goes cold before 
it has even become hot. 
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mischievous. His irony Is remarkably 
candid and the eloquence with which 
he spells out his crippling “gratitude” 
to (he Soviet Union is among the most 
disturbing documents on this stifling 
subject which I have rend. “I would 
like to express my profound gmliludc 
to my former rulers, us well as to Mnrx, 
Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Krushchev, and 


Brezhnev, for helping me to become n 
writer. I have never 3( 
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, he Was In disgrace’. Only that morhing 
. he had refused to eat his wholesome 


Introduced by Phillips, Among those 
who.took part were Vassily Aksyonov, 
Viktor Nekrasov, Eugen Loebl, Jan 



icsired any other 

destiny." 

■ Partisan Review’ s* line on its curly 
association with the Communist Party 
nod the John Reed Clubs of America 
(of which, it . was once an official 
. magazine) appears to be that it 
- understood Marxism as a “method of 
an diesis"- and contested all along the 
official Communist notion of art as an 
instrument of political propaganda. It 
is clear, however, that the magazine 
was, or certainly came to be, onti- 
, Stalinist, a process of mental washing 
'0)at has continued apacdj to the extent 
-that oile' wonders more cynically than is 
perhaps, necessary at way no Latin or 
Soiith American or South African 
■/exiles. -and witnesses were invited to 
take pSrt andfhe conference limited to 
; East Europeari dissidence, ‘ Looking 
, oarif bn Partisan Review’s editorials of 
: tne'.X93Qs l one notices .that they seem 
Writteh on principles Very similar .to 
■those; ts?pofod by Efim Etkind ih his 
symposium speech,. • which . he ■ calls 
sofoo'TCougnts* oh the Literary : Lie 


editorials where the right 
Marxism und Left opposinw« 
read as pretexts for printing J 
staff wanted while n J 
grimmer supporters with ( . 

of seriousness. of ,lih 

That un American 
kind of pedigree shoulo ^ 
“the agony of lliC Anicn^W'^ 
itself little short of nn 
the tarnishing of ns 
Partisan Review can [tab- 
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brow literariness, ^ 
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* special hearing of the court 
'a, where the confiscation is 
confirmed. We bellcVo that 
Ijnfiwted materials are destroyed, 
“a vandalism damages our culture 
Jwheritage. Original manuscripts 
‘ sometimes years of patient 
fti-i 001 be re P ,acc d' An example 
jwculiurtil vandalism is a collection 
l?**® 4 by. a well-known author, 
l^v Seifert, Umbrella from Plc- 
as -weli; as his auto- 
f. in spite of the fact that 
w were recently officially 


King's College, Cambridge. 

Darlan’s Death 


Credit for- thi idea is commonly 
accorded to John ■ Rainolds (or Dl ® n , a ^ c ' r ‘ ,h ® 




Panful example is the 
writer Dr Snvrda who 
J2fnced in March 1983 at the 
Regional Court for "incite- 
P-on the Wsls 0 f the fact that 

? ®jHk 1 a- DOfim hv Alnvntirter 


thriSZ, “ P?. em ty Alexander 
i published fn Czechoslo- 


Sir, - Sir Douglas Dodds-Parker 
reproves me in your issue of October 
14 for saying that the man who shot 
Admiral Dari an was acting on SOE^s 
orders. Sir Douglas tells us in his 
Setting Europe Ablaze tlint this man 
was an officer of SOE’s, explains at 
some length how he came to be 
carrying an SOE pistol, and adds tliat 
his superior was “taken to safety” after 
the Hssrissinalion. If he 'does not wnnt 
us to believe that the admiral Was shot 
by SOE, he invites us to. believe that 
SOE’s discipline was unbelievably 
slack. 


Reynolds), the PuritansMeader at the 
Hampton Court Conference of 1604 
and President of this College. Among 
other translators were his successor, 
John Spenser (or Spencer), President 
from 1607 to 1614, who worked with 
the translators at Westminster; and 
Miles Smith, another Corpus man and 
sometime Bishop of Gloucester. 

Other men whose names ought to be 
noted are Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop 
of Winchester, and the Regius 
Professors of Hebrew nt the two 
Universities, Edward Lively and John 
Harding. 

MARK HARRIS. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


and there's an end on’b’’. Herbert's, 
refusal wns not moral but prudential . 
and the twist in the poem is that the 
very : promiscuity that. *. made -. -her ., 
accessible also made her- dangerous. • 
The character of the young Herbert 
shows interest inely: He haa enough- 
poetic ability ana eye for a situation to 
make him, young os he was. a 1 not’ 
unwqrthy first reader of the Sonnets. 
At the same time he showed; a self- 
confidence 
keeping 
Shakespeare . 
identification must of course remain 
speculative but it fits well here. At 
worst the poem shows how a lively 


Some years ago 1 put the same 
question to my friend Romney Sedg- 
wick. a great authority on eighteentn- 
century politics. He instantly Quoted: 
‘That Jemniy Twilchcr, should peach 
me, I own surpriz'd me" (Act 3, Scene 
14). These were the words in which 
Lord Sandwich in 1763 was reproached 
for having turned against his onc-timc 
intimate friend John Wilkes, and the 
nickname Jemmy Twilclier stuck to 
Sandwich from then op. But this is the 
opposite : of what I am lobkirjg for; 
Sandwich was only fen years old\ when' 
The Beggar’s Opera ivas produced! arid 
the nickname, does not appear until ! 
Gay hpd been dead , for twenty-dne 
yc?rs. . . ’■ 
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I hope that someone may be able to 
answer my question, at least in part. 
Until , they do, while I shall remain 
open to conviction, by supporters of the' 
traditional line T shall continue to 
wonder whether some people who 
have written on the subject may have 
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Angela Thirkell 

Sir, - My attention has been drown 


young aristocrat thought and behaved ■■ 
in such 1 


’is strongly 
^.dunng the Interval in the 


has been In print since 1947, tucked 
awav in the posthumous diaries of a 

1 .at Irielt Hnarrlc whfi 


^rushed to the local 
wnere '.iije • borrowed the. 


earned a DSO with SOE in Branco 
before beirfg killed in action with his 
regiment in Normandy. He .wrote that 
in the course, Of his SOB training he 

w -^ Mip^sen(fid to the. 135). Presumably the assassin he met 
' * 'jljp-ittlljenfon^d- was-the one “taken to safetjf, as ithe 
umArtf nther had oromptiV been silenced by 


w'-moaths 


a situation; fit something more, 

it gives some further light bn the two 
shadowy figures in the triangle. • 
• H. W. piPER. I - 

... School of English and Linguistics, ’ 

to the two following statements about Macquarie University, North Ryde, 
my late mother Angela Thirkell in New South Wales, Australia. ■ 

Gavin Ewart’s review of Tony Gould’s 

book Inside Outsider (September 16). (Thn llorroar’c 
Neither, is true: ilieppggu a 

When her daughter Mary died at.less - . , Onpril ^ 

x. : : ;^Pr ra 

. - SSiti ■ to ■ignortd.'ntlid. - 

funeral .... Sir, - 1 should be very grateful if you 

Her offhand treatment of her three would allow me to appeal to your 
sons shows' Her fo have been a very readers to enlighten me on a question 
selfish woman.’- • • ’ concerning The Beggars Opera which 

I am, one of my mothers three 50ns has lon 8 P uzzl ed me. ; . 

■ Lut lmia and 


it rather th4l ( aftex.it had won its enor- 
mous popularity, political partisans be- 
gan to say that Walpole and Townsend 
were no better than Peach urn and 
Lockjt? 

■DAVID HUNT. 

. The Athenaeum , Pall Mail , Londoh 
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Sir,'— In his review of j jCommcutfd by 



for shooting! 

British uniform. But he ' does not 
present the issue fairly. Reitz himself 
recounts an incident (page 250 of my. 
1968 Faber edition) when two British 
soldiers were killed by Boers dressed in 
British' - uniforms, at least .partly 
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y UndjTyiag,' Literature”, . (Fibs being 


such, ft; feaftire of (>ur current BrJtis 
: literary ^cerje where ; In poetry at least, 
;they go under the naihe of ffodlemics”,' 
: : ftjghf bc b'faCed' by a little hotne- 

« brewed analysis on this subject .) Soviet' 
*. jotiriifiis i’Etltind demob stratus, throw 
: iii,a fifriatterihe of official ^ehtencefi or; 


tnentionthis 

■ ‘The Borders or ^ ™ ^ 

’ : : : Vision’ ? v 
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The native’s vision 
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The Pleasures .of Gaelic Poetry 
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Some years ago the Mercier Press, in 
association with RTE, brought out a 
short collection of essays entitled The 
Pleasures of Gaelic Literature. This 
dealt with a number of prose works in 
Irish, the earliest being a diary kept by 
an ex-schoolmaster, Amhlnoibn O 
SuilleabhAin, between 1827 and 1835, 
and the most recent Mfiirtfn O 
Cndhain's comic novel of 1949, Cre na 
Ciile. The purpose of these essays 
(originally broadcast as rudio talks) 
was to stress the adaptability and 
continuing vitality or the Irish 
language, as well as indicating (he 
evasions, impasses and ill-usages it was 
subject to. The Pleasures of Gaelic 
Poetry is a similar undertaking (John 
Jordan, who edited the earlier volume, 
contributes to this one a piece on the 
poetry of AoaAn O Rathaille), though 
it covers a wider period and appears to 
be intended for a wider audience ; there 
is nothing here to daunt the render 
whose knowledge of Irish is imperfect, 
even non-existent, Setfn Mac 
Rttomoinn’s contributors, within the 
limits of their brief, succeed in 
communicating their own relish for the 
subject, or af least the aspect of it they 
have chosen to write about. They make 
it plain that the word “pleasures'’, 
which occurs so conspicuously in both 
titles, is actually descriptive as much as 
defensive. 


The fortunes of the Irish language 
are well known: gradual decline from 
the early seventeenth century on; 
precarious survival in many country 
districts up until the end of the 1790s, 
and then virtual disappearance as far as 
the greater port of the country was 
concerned. The language has never 
completely died out, it's true; if you go 
far enough West you can still find 
native Irish-speakers, though these nre 
greatly outnumbered by people who 
have learnt the language for 
ideological reasons. Attempts to 
preserve or revive it, some more 
efficiently organized than others, were 
initiated almost as soon as it became 
endangered; the most influential of 
these, as MacRdamoinn remarks in his 
introduction, was of course the Gaelic 
League, founded by Douglas Hyde 
in 1893. Out of this came the 
drive towards “ de-Anglicizalion ", 
sometimes expressed in unduly 
simplified slogans, such as “Gan 
tea nga , gan tlr” (“ No country witho ut a 
language"), and leading, after 1921, to 
the reinstatement of Irish in Free State 
schools. “Let the schoolchildren 
fumble their sums / In a half-dead 
language . . Louis MacNeice wrote 
contemptuously in 1938; for some, this 
policy smacked inescapably of 
insularity and regression. 

For the Gaelic poets of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the destruction of me language, along 
with its implications for social life, was 
itself a central theme. You find 
vociferous laments for a past in which 
the system of patronage ensured a 
proper regard (or the poet and his 
works, while chaos and destitution 
marked the present. 6 Bruadair and O 


Rathaille, hath impassioned and 
idiosyncratic, deplored the sudden 
ascendancy of upstarts and the shift 
from classical Irish to garbled English. 
Michael Hartnett, Jn an essay he calls 
“Wrestling with 0 Bruadair", starts 
getting to grips with the complexities of 
style and outlook (“He was ‘anti-Irish', 
though writing in Gaelic; he was anti- 
clerical, though a Catholic") that 
distinguish the work of this poet (born 
c 1G25J.O Bruadair was n master of the 
colourful malediction, as this (very 
Free) translation by James Stephens 
shows: 

May she marry a ghost and bear him a kitten 
and may 

The High King of Glory permit her to get 
the mange. 

(“A shrewish, barren, bony, nosey 
servant” was the subject of this 
particular imprecation.) 

Against the disorders of the times, 
the mood of nrrognnce and ferocity 
seems a natural defence; if this was 
characteristic of 0 Bruadair, it was 
taken to an extreme by Aogfin O 
Rathaille (c 1675-1729), who could 
even turn his whiplash anger on a 
pounding wave, to extraordinary 
effect: 

Ah, famous wave you sang the livelong 
night below; 

Small wonder if the noise set my wits 
wandering - 

l swear if help could ever come to Ireland 

now 

I'd strangle in your raucous throat that song 
you sing. 

(Frank O’Connor's translation.) The 
“help" envisaged by O Rathaille, be- 
fore he despaired of it, was given a 
precise shape in his celebratean/Wfog 
or vision poems with their Jacobite 


bias. (One of these at least, “Ciile n;i 
Gile”, has so far resisted every attempt 
to translate it.) Aisling poetry - m 
which the narrator falls into a reverie as 
a prelude to imagining a highly roman- 
tic solution to the national ills - 
flourished for u time before succumb- 
ing to various kinds of banality. Brian 
Mcrriman triumphantly restored it to 
prominence by parodying it - in the 
single. 1026-line poem for which he is 
remembered, “Cuirt a* Mhcadlmn 
Oidhche" (The Midnight Court), writ- 
ten about 1790. 

In The Pleasures of Gaelic Poetry the 
essay on Mcrriman is supplied by 
Cosslett 0 Cuinn, the most recent 
translator of this work, and also the 
oddest, to judge by the extracts 
presented here. Excellent English 
versions of “The Midnight Court” 
already exist, Thomas KinscUa's. 
Frank O’Connor's and David Marcus's 
among them; to consult any of these is 
sufficient to make you wonder if O 
Cuinn has undertaken the exercise for 
a joke. What are we to make of lines 
like these: “The awkward squads of 
ducks look queer / Upon the inistless 
water clear”? Queer indeed - 
especially as Merriman’s ducks had 
nothing awkward or odd about them. 
To find anything comparable to this 
you have to go back to the end of the 
last century and the verses of Peter 
Magennis, who once stood on a hill 
overlooking the town of Enniskillen 
and described what he saw in the 
following way: “Beneath my eyes, and 
broader than my hat / Upon the waters 
Inniskilling sat. 

“The Midnight Court" is in fact a 
very fluent, inventive and rumbustious 


pu\e of writing; basically it ma* 
peculiar Irish customs of 
late marriage, and it doe 
considerable verve and s hJ2? 
Cosslett 6 Cuinn, whore exife 
the poem is accurate and 5S? 
enough, in his tramlafoTS 
succeeds in rendering it into dooS 
He isn t even wary of aoacK 
Your hair-dos do show easy mf. 
And many make-ups give you ™ 

Among those writing in Onfe. 
present are Mflirtln 0 Direfln.Ste! 
K/orddtn and the Scottish dm 
S omhairle Mac Gill-Bain (SorteX 
Lean); each of these isihesubjtctoiM 
essay in Mac R6amolnn's wind* 
hook, which also includes Su® 
Heaney on cnrly Irish nature poem 
Ei16an NI Chuilleanflin on poemsd 
love und friendship, and Benedict fr 
ly on the poetry of place. It is pointkn 
given the nature of the undetuin 
and the freedom of choice altatds 
each contributor, to complain aim 
exclusions, of which there are maw; 
however, in the interests of comply 
ness, space might have been fourth 
something on anonymous folk-potoj 
of the eighteenth century and tfw 
The poets of what came to be knows 
the South Armagh school are alio* 
expectedly missing. (These, it’s ux 
are exceptionally ill-served by u& 
laiors.) We should be grateful fate 
book, however; along with webp* 
Mentions ns Sdan 0 Tuamaapdlbora 
Kinsolla's anthology of (ranstalfixa. 
Poems of the Dispossessed, it jm! 
some indication of the richescoatal 
in this little-known languBie. Doit 
Corkerey's Hidden Ireland is a la 
being opened up. 


Between experience and experiment 


The planter’s rights 


Edna Longley 
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But, Lord, it is long to wait 
till Hie wrong that that man did 
and the hurt bom of his hale 
. lies, under the cqfftn-Ud. 


incongruously, with archaism (a Padraic Fallon (1905-1974) has his 
linguistic model of Ulster indeed): context in the contrasting culture of the 

■ i. .-i n ui:_ -_.i 


Smn tid ■ “frolic gusto”, “with shrewd snout the Irish Republic over the same period. 

. ; ■ ' _ hedgehog'’, “and nettles flower where Thty volume of previously uncollected 

tends to poems and translations benefits from a 
ewtn s religious ancestry moralize after the manner, not only of shrewd assessment by Brian Fallon, 
/anety of ways, linguistic an eighteenth-century poet, but also of the poet’s son, of what he sees as purtly 


. , j uaviu.i^ uuvi mu mniiuvi, IIUI UlllT Ul 

points to the variety of ways, linguistic an eighteenth-century poet, but also of 
ns well as thematic, in which his poetry sermonizing forebears, however 
substantiates 'This is our country also, different the message. Yet his methods 
nowhere else . He has half-created, win through to authentic perceptions 
naif-discovered a tradition that and rhythms, perhaps most powerfully 
embraces his celebrations of the Glens when ne communes with the elusive 
. or Antrim, an exhaustive knowledge of communal origins of his own aesthetic, 
minor nineteenth-century Ulster verse “a t jwni Prw” ; c ti.» h ««.*«. !»<,»„ n ». 


ine^iwus,. ana the poems of urban 
reminiscence .which have dominated a 


.v,«..u«vviivu.wiiiw iiuyc uuminarea a 

.. John Hewitt, now in his mid-seventies, P r °Hfi c output during the last decade, 
recently became the first poet to Lo( ^ e Ends, as its title suggests, once 
recdjve the Freedom of Belfast. Such f 81 " 0 remembers; appropriately fusing 
recq^tion, from a city whose civic life r] °J ,e P oem Hewitt’s poetic role with 
v ■ has . rtcvdr . been notably civilized, his former profession of “Art Gallery 
.^Testifies s to • Hewitt's • cultural mn : * 

, .Importance, lrtdeed y ; thft primary compelled bv purpose ot my careful, trade 
: inspiration of hispoetry U Itsfclf to value and preserve wlmtmlfiht.be lost;. . 
■ . cultural: fin endeavour to widen the award fl * names, . . suggesting dc&iina- 
r toagtoatiVe franchise of the Ulster / 1 ■ !l0fts - : 

Protestant- 59cie.lv info, which he was Jn this spirit he commemorates writers, 
horit- John .-Montagpe somewhat painters, political figures, friends. 


“A Local Poet” is the classic instance: 
“his Rhyming Weavers fell silent / 
when they flocked through the factory 
door", Loose Ends includes an ironic 
tribute in the Bunts stanza to a woman 
who would “rather hoe the thochts that 
come / in lines that clink". “The 
Christmas Rhymers” has another old ' 
woman, in another elegiac sonnet- 
ending. 

hcartsorc. Imagining the years without 
The Doctor, Darkle, and Woe, Dtvil 

Doubt 

But this is also a poem about the 
: Second V/orld War: Hewitt never lets, 
nostalgia blur memory, nor culture 
politics- “W'ee Divil Doubt’’ abides 
In' ms poetry. 


Padraic Fallon (1905-1974) has his most representative acHevementjUj 
intext in the contrasting culture of the perhaps those of Flann O’Brin w j 
ish Republic over the same period. Scan O’Faolain. Nevertheless iMfd 1 
li? volume of previously uncollected who truly survives from these rant 
toms and trarislatlons benefits from a the one furthest from, sopnisg* 
irewd assessment by Brian Fallon, and cosmopolitism: 
the poet's son, of what he sees as purtly Kavanagh. Fallon’s oesnlfKioo. 
a lost literary generation: Austin Clarke represents a gpald 

Until very recently, it was accepted of . -scl/^onsclous {[“' LJ 
dogma that Ireland from the 1930s anxiety about making 
onwards fell Into chauvinism in |®. a rning the trad \e. Son*- (( ^ 
politics and provincialism in its j- lnr j3 e » J h ^ he 0 ld Bu* 

artistic and intellectual life; the £ acljc pnst n & e ltb«a 
country of Yents, Joyce, Moore and literature, ( with its 
Shaw because little more titan n techniques. . 

cultural backwater, and prudery, Padrnic Fallon’s , 
philistinism, clericalism . . . arid was in classical myihwojTx. 
Green Flaggery of the narrowest litcruture. "Athenry’ , aboutnu 

kind either stultified the native town, shies away from « ponr® „ 

writer, or drove him Into exile. . . .1 poet “shying / Away 
suspect that Dublin literary life ut misery” to interject 0**”. 
the time' was livelier and bolter tu / Melpomene. Jyttj 
informed, more sophisticated und ongnge in that curi °"^ui y 
cosmopolitan in the real sense, than updating of legend: a > ■ 
it is today. The recent generation has town , Hint died / Three 
- perhaps lnrgely unconsciously -- ago"; “The mysterious tr«.. ^ 
.denigrated it so that its own avant- dragon on sentry-go . T* ;• 
garde, liberalising role should shine uneasy colloquialism altera 01 ^ 
■ all the brighter by contrast. kind of translations#, e'F ;U(# 

Fallon thus indicates the scope and poems that * iSfJP 
difficulties of a transitional era; whose W / Tower out of 


delioerately Ulster Protestant poet”; . ot these, pieces relax too, 
Neither tellgious nor tribal, Hewitt’s diseuwtvely into ’prose; others are 
Vflictaght’‘ (1° 0“ the extra-liter&ry braced by the conversational $orinet- 
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Win Adam Marsh - a close associate 
ofRcbcrt Grosseteste - was asked by 
certain hiars what, precisely, was the 
niue of (he active intellect, he 
zsswered that it was “the crow of 
Biu". The story is Roger Bacon's. 
Adam.hesald, meant that it was either 
Godoran angel, but he did not wish to 
m to. since the question was a 
foal. When we in turn are asked 
‘hat. exactly, was thirteenth-century 
ocjice, the safest reply might likewise 
Jbe The crow of Elias” - meaning, 
WHp*. theology and philosophy, but 
Mving over further options. But do we 
jw lo give such a safe, dull, answer7 
]■ thirteenth century can show us 
'flows little original empirical 
.w»a, but there is no doubt at all that 
scientific spirit was stirring, that 
wteste, William of Auvergne, 
W Bacon were among those 
^Nble for It, and that even if it is 
"Jdpaked in crows’ feathers there 
no shame attached to a 
y'wlooking estimate of the 
;®w»n in which it was flying. By 
*^turc,. these four new books - all 
important in their different 
vv^proyide us only incidentally with 
JP* direction in the history of 
2?’ .hut they nre all to be 
■JrJ'A eve ,n so, for a different 
They all re-examine, or allow 


Grosseteste studied astronomy, and 
although he contributed nothing 
original, knew this subject better than 
most of his contemporaries. James 
McEvoy is convincing when (in a 
footnote, no more) he gives his reason 
for thinking that Grosseteste’s book 
De sphaera pre-dates, or at least is 
independent of, the famous text-book 
of the same name by John of 
Sacrubosco. “Grosseteste ns he aged", 
we are told further, “became sceptical 
of the philosophical accounts of the 
heavenly spheres, their number and 
kind or motion, and, borrowing a 
phrase from St Ambrose, he once 
referred to them us ‘no more 
substantial than spiders’ webs’ 
Perhaps the allusion to the gossamer- 
like quintessence was somehow a pun 
on a name for a part of the astrolabe, if 
it was not to be taken literally, but in 
any ense he was maybe less sceptical 
than resigned to getting nowhere in this 
difficult and most speculative science. 
He was visibly oowled over by 
Aristotle's Meieorologica, from whicn 
stemmed his tracts on the comets, 
tides, heat, colour, and the rainbow. 
With some notable exceptions, he 
preferred to develop Aristotelian 
themes in monographs rather than 
write minute commentaries after the 
style of the later scholastics. 

In De luce, according to McEvoy, 
Grosseteste was at his speculative best. 
His last works were mainly geometrical 
in form - geometry offering, ns he 
thought, a clue to all action and 
passion. Most modem philosophers 
would regard his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Posterior Analvtics as his 
greatest work. After Grosseteste, 
.Oxford took the lead for a while in 
Aristotle commentary, but Grosse- 
teste had set philological standards 
that could not be kept, what with his 
new-found interest in Greek when he 
turned sixty - used when he wrote a 
commentary on the Physics, but also to 
underwrite his concern for Christian 
origins, “a new instrument of self- 
reformation”, through his translations 
from the Septuagint and Pseiido- 
Dionysius. A few years before his 
death he began Hebrew. One might 
say that he preferred scholarship to 
dialectic, and perhaps even agree with 
McEvoy that. “his blend of lively, 
imaginative curiosity and broad human 
experience is at the opposite remove 
from the dialectical habit of mind", but 
It was not without reason that Matthew 
Paris called him a hammer and dcs- 
piser of the Romans. A theological 
conservative, Grosseteste was also a 
critic of the papacy, especially on the 


'John North 

on the “light of nature" , and finally one 
on "the light of intelligence”. Angelic 
knowledge was a theme at the heart of 
Grosseteste’s Hexa&meron, written 
when he was around seventy, with yet 
lots of time ahead of him for revision in 
the light of his encounters with Pseudo- 
Dionysius. There is no obvious 
mention of angels in the creation 
narrative of Genesis, but if we are to 
accept Grosseteste's word for it, they 
were generated from the first light on 
the first day as pure intelligence. Tltere 
is an obvious analogy between light 
and intelligence, out for God, 
Grosseteste tells us, the relation is one 
ol identity. 

It was Grosseteste's work of 
translating and commenting on the 
four principal tracts by Pseudo- 
Dionysius that led Beryl Smalley to 


even so, for a different critic or the papacy, especially on me 
J*® Jney all re-examine, or allow issue of plenitude of power, and he so 
re-examine, presuppositions tlm| ruthlessly applied acknowledged moral 
2* tentral to Earlier, strongly and canonical principles that Pope 
history of science, wTtft Innocent must have felt in his presence 
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and their successors. Grosseteste's 
sources, direct and indirect, include 
the Bible, the Fathers, Avicenna, 
Algazel, Averroes. Alpetragius, and 
Thabit, but Aristotle is the only source 
acknowledged. He even had a vague 
idea of (lie doctrine of access and recess 
of the eighth sphere, which provided 
what we should regard as a variable 
equinoctial precession: but his system 
could not possibly have explained this 
in terms of his optical model. His 
conscious “synthesis of the cosmogony 
of Genesis and the cosmology of tlte De 
caelo " (McEvoy) was none the less 
influential for another reason, for it 
helped to persuade at least some of its 
readers, Bacon in particular, that 
natural philosophy cannot be properly 
understood without the same sort of 
geometrical constructions that are used 





Nicole Oresme (cl323-82) with his annih 
Flowering of the Middle Ages edited by Joan Evans (Thames and Hudson) 


designate him the Erasmus of the 
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Innocent must have felt in his presence 
a little of what General Jaruzclskl has 
fell more recently. 

■ A scholar who remains not only 
active but positively vigorous Into hts 
eighties has every excuse for changing 
his persona from time to time. One or 
the many points of disagreement as to 
how Grosseteste is to Be interpreted 
concerns his allegiance to what some 
might consider to be a grondiosc light 
metaphor and others a “metaphysics 
of light" (as his first modem editor 
L. Baur called it): Professor Marrone 
holds that this ii hot at nil ceritral to 
. Grosseteste’s philosophy. He seems to'- 
be reluctant to disagree with other 
historians except in footnotes, which 
means that some of the most 
interesting parts of his book are to be 
found there, and in one such note he 
criticizes’- but all too briefly — Palma, 
McEvoy, and A. C. Cromble for 
supposing that Grosseteste' Intended 

Lifv nf . Unlit In ’Pvt^.nd 


above importing Augustinian ideas to 
fill it out, especially on the central 

S ues cion of sacred order. For Pseudo- 
ilonysius, hierarchy had been a 
cosmic property and had to do with the 
structure of things, but to an 
Augustinian and scholastic the 
theological categories of grace and love 
were needed to explain it In the most- 
fundamental way. Again, unlike the 
original author, Grosseteste could 
introduce an Aristotelian element - 
distorted, it is true - to explain the 
workings of the cosmos in the manner 
of the astronomers. 
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of the Other. Marrone admits, though, 
that when .Grosseteste , wrote bis 
Commentary : on. . the Posterior 
Analytics he was still thinking of pod, 
.or God’s Truth, as .the light whereby 
men knew the: simple truth, although 
he admits also .that passages making 
use of the image of light dp reveal 
ambiguities. Perhaps an investigation 
of Grosseteste’s vision of philosophy as 
p whole Is called for, and of the 
functioning of analogy within medieval 
philosophy generally. . ■ 

• McEvoy turns tbe metaphysics of 
light (O nice advantage, ut the 
structuring Of hiS book:', first comes 
* section oh the “angelic light , then One 


Grosseteste’s cosmological writings is 
the little tract De Luce, described by 
McEvoy as “one of the few scientific 
cosmologies, and perhaps the only 
scientific cosmogony, written between 
the Tiihaeus and early modem times . 
(ft occupies only nine pages in Baur s 
somewhat faulty edition. LThe . central 
Idea IS that light is tbB' nrst form of 

corporeity, a simple substance without 
dimensions until they are introduced 
by self-diffusion. Creation was said to 
amount to the Infinite multiplication of 
light from a point, equally in au 
directions, so as to give rise to a (fiiute)- 
sphere: McEvoy is not always 

intelligible on scientific matters - on 
space, for instance - and he seems to 
have , an ' unduly ^ot respect for 
Grosseteste's mathematics «« mnnuy. 
It is :• hardly possible to make a 
mathematician out of Grosseteste. I 
regret . to say. 

The cosmology Of the De Luce Is 
neat , but a little too tidy. Light (lumen) 
from the outermost sphere streams to 
the centre of the universe, producing 
by successive condensation and. 
rarefaction a series of spherical shells 
(almost like a series of . standing 
waves) . These, the planetary and lower 
soheres, get their motion from me 
Set of the first spWThe entire 
oicture is of an outdated, homocentnc 
and hot epicychc, uciverte. ihe 
uni verse of . Eudoxus and Aristotle 
rather than of AP°il on i us ' Ptolemy 


in optics. Tltis attitude towards 
geometry, according to McEvoy. “was 
to prove fundamental to the 
metaphysics of early modern science". 
One only has to read those of Bacon’s 
writings newly-, edited by David 
Lindberg to realize Just how influential 
were the writings oh geometrical optics 
by Ptolemy, Alhazen (Ibn al- 
Haltham), a I -Kindi, Tideus, Euclid, 
Apollonius, and the rest that struck 
such a resonant chord in the thirteenth- 
century West but the mote fun- 
damental point at issue is whether 
the conscious elaboration .of a 
metaphysics that “makes reality 
geometrical" was instrumental in 
advancing natural philosophy, or 
whether it stood more or less on the 
side-lines, 

McEvoy thinks the former, and that 
tn Grosseteste’s works “we can 
discover ... an originality- and an 
importance which In the long run did 
have a bearing on science, in so far as 
science came fitto being in dependence 
on certain metaphysical beliefs". 
This,' I*, not a particularly bold 
generalization, and it doesn’t add 
much lb note the geometrical 
simplification of such "physical 
realities" as the climates, heat, and the 
rainbow, with which Grosseteste made 
some progress, for there were, many 
scho)ars,. before and' after him,, who 
effected a far more powerful 
application of : geometrical methods 
without a conscious element of. 
metaphysical panegyric, indeed, 
without making any overt reference to 
tbeir bfelie&S as to the “nature of 
reality”: Of course, historians of ideas 
will always be able to piece together a 
likely picture of those beliefs: the 
detection of metaphysics as a sort of 
collective . sufisconscioud of ' the. 
Fciehtiffocommimityis nothing new. In 
the case of Grosseteste. Bacon and 
their like, the gome is easier because 
theymade such a song and dance out of 
their metaphysical propensities. The 
fact, however, that we can find a 
metaphysical interpretation for a. 
science proves neither; that the science 
was created nor : that It, was fijsl 
justified with that In mind. 

I happen to think that the received - 


version of this slice of medieval history 
is misleading - at be^t only a small part 
of the story. Geometrical techniques 
were "applied” by every student of the 
quadrivtum, that is' to say in 
astronomy, and although this was not 
the same as natural philosophy, there 
were many points of contact. 
According to McEvoy, Grosseteste 
probably preferred the universe of 
homocemric spheres to the complex 
system of Ptolemaic eccentrics and 
epicycles because he believed that 
“reality is mathematical" , but he seems 
not to know of Ptolemy's own 
Aristotelian prejudices, for he speaks 
of the “positivism [riel of the 
sophisticated Hellenistic astronomers” 
who, while saving the appearances, 
renounced “the effort at physical 
understanding” as well as “faith in 
mathematics as the key to nature’s real 
functioning". It is true (hat tbe 
medieval scholar with an interest in 
the heavens had to wear two hats, 
one when he was calculating with 
and developing further Ptolemy's 
geometrical algorithms, the other 
when he ’ was professing the 
metaphysical complexities of what, 
geometrically speaking, was a 
childishly simple (and much debased) 
Aristotelian world. Tlte question is, 
which proved to be tbe more valuable 
tradition , scientifically speaking? 1 
have no doubt that it was the 
Ptolemaic, and this even, in the long 
term, as regards natural philosophy. 

For all his loyalty to Aristotle, 
Grosseteste often strained the words of 
the Philosopher to breaking point - cm 
infinity, for example, where he seems 
to have thought he could save the day 
by introducing the infinite mind of God 
into his account. 1 think Aristotle 
Would have accused him of asking the 
conceptually impossible of God . It is of 
some interest to read of Grosseteste’s 
way of qualifying Aristotle on the 
nature of the heavens. He 
acknowledged that the spheres 
carrying the planets are ol a non- 
elemental material,, the so-called 
quintessence;, but he - supposed the 
planet* . themselves to be elemental, 

. thus calling to doubt, if not breaking 
down, the conceptual barrier Aristotle 
had imposed' be tween the celestial and' 
the sub-lunar realms: Tins. he did quite 
consciously, but it is perhaps too much 
to speak of a presaging of the 
unification of physical theory aimed at 
. in later centuries, merely because he 
connected the heavens and the earth in 
a number of simple ways- for instance, 
through the astrological influences jn 
which he believed, and the influence of 
light on the lower, elements. -It is 
wrong to say that Grosscleste "opened - 
a radical breach in the theory of 
: Aristotle" (McEvoy), or that Burtdan, 
Oresme, and Cusanus did essentially 
the same sort of thing later, let alone 
under his prompting. 

It is now thirty years since Crombie 
proposed a rather strong thesis, to the 
effect that the experimental method 
given by Grosseteste to the Oxford 
school marked the beginning .of the 
. modern tradition of experimental 
science, and that the methodological 
principles evolved at this . time were at 
once applied .with some success, to 
optical-science, as a first step in the new 
direction. McEvay, who couples 
Cromble with Duhem on the question 
of the continuity of scientific progress 
since the Middle Ages, discharges both 
barrels - the first at Duhem, whose 
conventionalist philosophy he seems to 
. misunderstand, atid.then .at Crorhbie, 
on the., basis ora doctrine of -his - own, 
introduced so obliquely as to be 
difficult to follow. If I understand it 
..correctly., jt is that “In scientific 
. progress, it is advances lit actual 
methods of Inquiry . rather than, in 
abstract methodology .that are of 
determinant value”; and that the 
sterility of science, "after the date (say 
1240) . . from which the requisite 
metKodolpey was available, confounds 
; the Crombie thesis if taken in 
conjunction with the principle that it is 
. methodology that really, counts. 

On the whoie it would have been 
wise to leave this thorny subject alone , 
for if i* notions, to be tied up in a neat 
logical package. The very premise of 
; sterility require a careful and extensive 
historical study. It is true that too 
, much , : has been claimed for the use 
of an “experimental method” In the 
- Middle Ages, arid that the word 
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“experimentum" and its cognates had 
then as much to do with common sense 
and experience ns with controlled 
experiment, and Crombie himself 
would be the first to admit that his 
claim was oversi filed; but by the 
criterion of “advances in actual 
methods of inquiry", late medieval 
Oxford did produce some remarkable 
results- Grosseteste was often enough 
quoted for us to think of him at lensl ns 
a sort of figurehead of the Oxford 
scientific movement, even though, as I 
have already suggested, it would be 
wrong to suppose thnt it would not 
have happened without him. McEvoy’s 
"demy thologizing" will he for the good 
[fit turns historians’ attentions tosvards 
other measures of scientific progress 
than simple experiment alism. (Does 
he, by nny cnance, have an ex- 
perimental oasis for the proposition 
that "admirers of Grosseteste . . . have 
to struggle with the workings of an 
inferiority complex that affects all 
historians of medieval science m-rf-m 
their counterparts in the ancient 
classical or early modern periods"? 
AH?). 

Grosseteste wrote more than a 
dozen works with a psychological or 
epistemological content - the dividing- 
line was as Fine then as now. He began 
from an Augustinion position, with a 
soup^on of aslrolngy and medicine 
thrown in. but later moved over to 
Aristotle's stance in the De nnirna , 
interpreted through Avicennian 
spectacles. Gilbert Ryle would have 
had h field-day with trie metaphorical 
element in the resulting philosophical 
tradition: the soul as incorporeal, but 
united to body: the "sepnrnte forms" 
united to the stars extrinsically, but 
needing no contact; the "first form", 
exemplar, und cause of a thing, as 
something abstract, simple, and 
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intellect (sometimes taken to be a tenth been welcome. 

celestial intelligence) that puts the perhaps one shouldn't press the , . 

images of things in the mind. Instead, int abt>ut God's disappearance front 

not unlike Augustine, lie held that the the scene . God was taken to he a living 11 

senses influence the intellective power aiw | m i rr0 r full of forms for the 

not bv impressing forms on it, but by j nte || ect _ let us cnll his the upper 1 JJ 

exciting it to generate the forms itselt. wor id, by contrast with the lower world " « 
William of Auvergne’s favoured of sensibles. The niind as iMJJjre Sterna 
definition of truth seems to have been between them, looks to both wori ls, 1 
from Avicenna: the truth by which and takes intelligible signs i tor J* ' ^ ™ 

statements are said to be true is a combination into complex evident > 

confonnity of speech with reality truths. Looking up gives us i njes o gJLg R t ' 
(adequatio orationis et re rum}. You truth, right living, and revelation - not 

don't have to go outside the created so alien to William s culture, after all. * 

world for the conditions of truth, so It is interesting to see that both ways of * 8 

God is out of the picture, blow about looking were taken to be necessary for , ' 

eternal truths, if only God has eternal the acquisition of natural science. We 
existence? William saw that one might get to know the proper principles of wnai l 
make the "reality" side of the equation efficient and final causation in natural " c ™ 1 
the totality of eternal truths God has phenomena by looking to the world of un “™“ 
asserted in the eternal past, but he was sensibles, but the form of scientific This i 
not happy with the solution, since the principles (ordering and relating crept in, 
reality that was thus signified, while terms] will not be easy to understand, it philosop 
statable, would not exist m the truth of will not be immediately evident from there art 
being. He decided that truth, n the meaning of the words of which they distmcln 
relation, was like love: it could exist are composed. Perlmps William spoke to conti 
without its object existing; it was a here from the heart, for it seems that he grasping 
iv l m inn of nrivatinn. establishing a mi eht have tried his hand at Dante’s 


rule of wha! ought to be. ami so 
effectively conforming to God's word. 
Later cmne the idea of a light of divine 
truth illuminating created truth, which 
then shows the mind the true tiling. 
Presumably Grosseteste thought his 
two accounts compatible. The advan- 
tage of the second was that it did 
not demand n direct knowledge of God 
as a condition for knowing me truth. 
By the time of the commentary. God 
hud disappeared from the definition: 
simple truth was the substance itself, 
the esse, illuil quod csi. Definitions of 
things make them known, reveal theit 
essences. Science requires more, 
numcly a knowledge of universal*. and 
what the mind grasps when faced with 
them depends on what sort of 
understanding you’ve got. 

This is whore Christian tradition 
crept in, and in w»ys that most modern 
philosophers would Iind bizarre. First 


brie, traced by Julius 

Avicenna s logic, rather suS*? iJ'.lVlure on Aristotle's natural 
lus is reasonable; but ^hv after the bans of 1210, 1215 

fm tlier with Marrow ^ f W^/Back in Oxford not very 
represents the arrival of (£*$ GmStteste's death, he 

ilut trine as, a truly sianificanX knew the great bishop only 

in medieval thought, and ft ff fhk writing. In or nround 
attempt in the medieval West b ffnacon joined the Franciscan 
formulate a theory of the indoninj SEs vows of poverty, but 
complex scientific lawsandS h srems. restricting the dis- 

menial nuiluJ Tr* BOW. 11 _ 1 • ... , , . 


>e.emu lc laws and to a*, it seems, restricting me ais- 

Wfl-’™? 1 ® 1 ^tWforvS of past wealth. He seems to 
them . Did it really “change H ESfheen the subject of growing 
men of science explained tltfonw^ ¥*L-Li hv his suoeriors. Trans- 


andtlie way they taught such tr«2 K' fervour if not the success, of 
* KS descendants. Professor 

t in the point of Grosjeiesai ihutbere puts the two works lie has 
priority, the claim is r rTl e d in the early 1260s or. 
enough, although presumably oda the late 1250s. Bacon's more 

j writings, the Opus maius and 
Cw written for the Pope, to whom 


enough, although presumably ofa 
were able to read the *wb 
translation that Grosseteste w 


relation of privation, establishing a might have tried his hand at 
lack of something shared. A true understanding natural science late in 
assertion refrains from implying life, and 1 can sec no evidence that he 
something about reality that is not the had much idea of what it was all about, 
case, so one might hold that there are His key to the formulation of scientific 
many things true from eternity, explanation was more or less 
without conceding that there are real Aristotle's. One was to discover a 
things (“truths") that have eternal concept to serve as a middle term 
existence. relating the two objects one knows. 

However vague he might have been This one was supposed to do by simple 
ahout one sort of eternal truths cognitipn, by a disposition, a habit, the 
SK&r ™lrSK; other Tort, were product of a process of repefiti.il 
negative assertions, and statements of of the same 
future fact), it has to be admitted that JJjg* flSjK \ There to m 
his way of ph rasing a theory of truth so rc . fl ^ cc \ n ™ hJL^ 2? "J 

as to by-pass traditional ontology and ^ nothing particularly new or 

natural theology, and to make use only start,m B here - . 

of logic and language and a dash of With Grosseteste n is otherwise: he 
reality, has n modern look about it. But seems at once more conservative and 


ture fact), it has to be admitted mat . zr" 

s way of ph rasing a theory of truth so reflection in a muror.) There is, to my 

to by-pass traditional ohtology and P ' V neW ° f 

itural theology, and to make use only startlmg here. ..... 
lo aic and lan au ace and a dash of With Grosseteste it is otherwise: he 


something abstract, simple, and of the same goes f or other more original. His theory of truth 

separate. Two generations later the philosophers from Plato to Abelard, changed as between his early 
Oxford Franciscans had a theory of ' iven a sympa thetic interpreter, theological works and his commentary 
plurality of forms, which D. E. Sharp . Without suggesting for a moment that on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics 
thought to have been taken over from MarTone £ being over-kind to his (1228-30, according to Dales, 
Grosseteste, but McEvoy is rightly sub : ect what many readers will McEvoy. and Marrone; Callus and 
sceptical. For Grosseteste, the body ll(U fo U bLedly find lacking in his book is Crombie had preferred pre-1209 for a 
was taken to be constituted from the a sketch Q f tbe background history, first version). Both were influential in 
four elements plus light (itself the Even a passing reference to the various Paris. At first Grosseteste had 
closest approximation to mcorporea nolions D f analytic truth, and a followed Anselm: simple truth was 
nature, close to the wholly immaterial historical sketch of that, would have rectltudo, being right, conforming to a 


**• was taken to be constituted from the a 

four elements plus light (itself the E 
closest approximation to incorporeal ni 
nature, close to the wholly immaterial b 

cosmos. As Bonaventure said later,, 
our bodies are “somehow all tilings". 
Sensation was for Grosseteste, as for 
Augustine (but not Aristotle), an 
active process - compare the old 
• emission theories of vision, with rays 
leaving the eyes. With reservations, 
though, he adopted Aristotle’s 
. doctnneofthd Active intellect. (Strictly 

speaking, there is more than one 
concept of Intellect' In his work, one 
from Aristotle, and one from pseudo- 
Augustine,) Below the intellective and 
intellectual virtues (the understanding) 
v there comes scientific reason (virtus 

rc/tiVa), capable of constructing 
' demonstrative knowledge of the 
permnnent aspects of the world, and 
presupposing an immutable object. It 
is rather reminiscent of Kant. 

Grosseteste could accept Aristotle In 
many respects, at one level of. triith, 
but there 1 was -always that uneasy 
contrast with Christian tradition - for 
1 ’ Instance on the dualism of soul and 
body — ri contrast ! heightened by the 
extended .light metaphors. In De 
t \ . verrtflf^ for instance; He has U that jiist : 

i . ■ as the light . of the Sun is needed for , 

j '. objects, to become visible, so the- 

i ■ Creator’s light of supreme truth - 

• available lo all human beings - is 
needed if the being of objects is to be 


(1228-30, according to Dales, 
McEvoy. and Marrone; Callus and 
Crombie had preferred pre-1209 for a 
first version). Both were influential in 

n . . C" _ I I 


Paris. At first Grosseteste had 
followed Anselm: simple truth was 
rectltudo, being right, conforming to a 


‘ | dbcihrie V* hi G rrisseicafe’s • * time, 
« auhoughut would- be. pifsleadlng to say. 
: that there was ever a coherent standard 

: -'verslbri; •> •: ; • . «•. ■ 

afe some nf .thp .basic 
' Ingredients: of. Marrone’? monograph, 
1 1 which ‘ is focused ,prt a very rhuch 


A Treatise on the Common Col< 

Neither the heart nor the liver arc its source, 

Nor yet the nerves except in the llrn 1 ting sense 
That all knowledge Isa nervous affliction: 

True pain is muscular and arisos from 
Immoral action. All germ and splrochaetes 
Ate merest messengers, whose immutable scrolls 
Translate themselves ins tan ter to 
Dilations, tremblings, terror. This is not true, 

Though it approximates a truth no tyrant dares 
Entirely to disregard. All who have felt pain know 
The respect iu which It is deserved, just ■ 

At they can sense some converse Innocence. 

Pa te is not fair: It la so. But wo aro not through - 
Far from itl - with the soma. Much must be said 
Of the precise distress attendant on' 

The anuual anguish df the common Cold: 

How its first premonitions lie mi|te 
At the back of the throat, n Yom KIppur 
: : Demanding the tongue knows not what true 
Confession, arid thence its transit down 
, Tho tubes that bridge mind and matter . \ 

To lodge Among the lungs and the lungs* associates 
- Fpr a season Ijong aa Lent. A dismal guest- 
'■ -"iAry, gluttonous, littering Kleenexes 
; . And innuendoes vle-A^vis one’s life 
1 Expectancy . What is this little pea, 

. It wants to know, so close enclosed 
In the soft matrix of the underarm? 

. What mean the?? deliquescent stools? 
i<^l 4 il^4eardld£>i^ie , Vapocryph^l trouble makers , 

• : Prorrj o\it of States, U jeer* at the forces 
■. . . Gskab.UsMd to upholddrder.peate; arid ignorance. 

\ Flesh, gaining Consciousness, rebels * ; ■*.* ■ 

‘ : Against the tnihd's exactions. Forgotten • ■ 

i r ! Stars grow livid and begin to itch: 

flaccid legs kebi With the reiriemb ranee 
... Ofbo w, long a go, at the price of a w isb, 

: , Compliant pipelines would opqp and a brighter blood 


juqgmeniv.Dut'Qfj oping wnqmcr « - r- .>■ -i nowgu tne eyes, as mey narrow. Would seem to be'. • . : : : } .< 

rejateljl'to the pTjiectiyoexiatbrice of the ■■ . 

thing being of the; thing - /.• f t-. ^ 1? •" i 

OpmiA es^e rel)^m\m broke; with 4 CiT.-V i s— / , : TrimTiicpK 

the- A ji slolel ian (r4^1tiqn of on derive yW.y;...V / j y \ .,4“-8I1.IaISCI|: • 


there are pure intellects, free from the 
(listmelion of sensible iinupos, und able N 
to coiitempluie Gml directly, thus * c 
grasping universals at once. (If not of P 1 
Dante's Beatrice, perhaps one is jj 
reminded of Kant's imaginary exiimple ” 
of a mind for which intuitions and 1 
concepts are one and the same.) Less £ 
pure intellects may receive ” 
illumination from n lesser light, an “ 
intelligence. Lower intellects still Sl 
might comtemplate the stars, and so ^ 
find causa! reasons for what is on n 
Earth. Knowledge of a yet lower order 
is that of earthly things; and finally e 
there come the intellects so weak that P 
they can grasp only the outward *! 
accidents, those acting as direct '• 
referents for universal concepts. While a 
on Earth, men were supposed to have v 
access only to the last two ways of n 
knowing universal. Science was for c 
low grade - but not lowest grude - ® 
intellects. Before the Fall it was f 
otherwise. Grosseteste thought, even r 
conceding that there might still be v 
especially pure souls around exempt c 
from confinement to grades four and ; 
five. { 

Grosseteste's theory of universal t 
predication that seems so “totally new" t 
(Marrone) is, in its essentials, that , 
universal predication differs from 
particular according as one regards the ( 
form, or the essence it stands for, as 
one single thing or as a . general i 
characteristic also possessed by other | 
objects. The universal is neither one 
nor many, but one and many - it is 
like the light from the Sun, says 
Grosseteste in an analogy that 
Marrone is right to hold inessential to 
his thinking, in thnt it generates other 
light and is generated. Having seen the 
same nature several times in several 
different objects, the mind decides that 
the nature is characteristic of a clnss, 
and should thus be recognized ns a 
simple universal - thus cutting short 
the potentially endless task of 
enumerating individuals. Complex 
knowledge was for him, ns for William 
of Auvergne, an accommodation 
(atlequatlo) between language and 
reality. Simple cognition concerns the 
essences of iLs objects, while complex 
cognition concerns actual existence, 
tmth being the "proper signification of 
being". The paradigm of scientific 
demonstration was still taken to be 
something that depended on finding a 
middle term expressing the formal 
nature of the object lo be understood. 
Science in the highest degree yields 
necessary truth as conclusions from 
'premises drawn from proximnle formal 
causes, while second-class "rational 
science”, empirical science os we 
should call it, has universal terms 
referring (as before) (o real things in 
. /.the wfjrld, deals in regularities in their 
. behaviour and prediction of it through 
laws of nature, but is not capable of 
. revealing, the natures, of simple 
• •essences.. 

j So much of all this is Aristotle or 
near-Aristotle, and’ so much of it 
resembles views held by philosophers 
; who Were ndt especially inclined 
towards the sCie rices, that I can see no 
: special •> reason for linking it with 
1 Grosseteste’s confidence in a scientific 
programme. On the contrary, there is a 
. seiisfe in; which confidence in such a 
programme might be expected to have 
diminished. The principles of natural ' 
, sCietiee, "experimental . complex • 
!•. ripiyersals” ; were supposedly found in 
V the secopd of a two-stage process of 
. ! analysis and induction, but eveh then -. 
.. they were Only taken 1 to be propositions 
whose universal ' truth ‘ is ready for 
■• testing through .experiment, Marrone • 

1 insists that the word "experiment” was. 
used In much the same sense as it is 
/used; today, and Grosseteste’s now . 
L 1 , sbmewhat' notorious , example of the , 
^ -/relation between soatnmbny and red 


M amine drops n few hints i «nhe rather obscure details of his 
footnotes, but generally leave & Jr H ye (which ended around 1292), 
problem to the reader.) On fe -jjy rid very little to what we can 
question of a change in the wnyiotK about his experimental 

was conducted, where is the evidof from the two newly edited 

The problem is much the same sth ya. Although 1 cannot guarantee 
raised earlier in connettioo ri *n j have caught all examples of 
MeEvoy's book: What inftuerwiiCJ^fljmate with "experiment” and 
the philosophy of science h«c sKwrience", I counted seven places 
scientific progress? Suppose Bacon was citing experiments 
were n consensus of historiamatokfe others (Ptolemy, Ibn al-Haitham, 
most significant advances in Euclid) had performed, some 

experimental science, or indoasm ^ with atmospheric refraction; 
experimental science, or m csscs 0 f common experience 
practitioners had reprcscDtedai“t*; -- **— 

!« ikn tuiA , - n 


in the two centuries (of 
Grosseteste’s commentary 
arbitrary figure for the period 
which it might have been real. IH 
much of it would seem lobar*' 
even remotely spawned hy 
commentary, or by its succtanr 
think very little. Theexcepifow 


•—Hamm 


mmon experience 
rather than 


— " was used in one ins- 

I, three of them sufficiently 
ill to count as simple 
ents, perhaps; and just one 
: where a simple experiment/ 

— . -L«Ke was used deliberately and 

rally to dismiss a hypothesis. 

think very liltle. The escepUons^WBiiji wam p| c j s indeed rather 

be the works on optics that * sun and indecisive - it has to do 
written by men with Gros«t«ttit" Stht mode of multiplication -but it 
optical writings to hand. WMJ breal McCoy. It would be hard to 
Grosseteste’s optical works? w np together half a dozen 
they ought to provide atestow.a trpaiahle late medieval examples, 
they were in many coses mm» J even harder to show that their 
the commentary on the had Grosseteste's Posterior 

Analytics, in which many op? In mind as they put Nature on 
examples are given. track. (Theodoric of Freiberg is a 

Sure enough, there is evtde«ai nik instance of one who did.) 
Grosseteste presented hh Mjjj 

as to fit, as well William of Auvergne and 

ideal set out in his Wtf^JNinie knew full well - because 
writings. Not that there *faa! e had taught them - was thnt 
material. In fact the analysis would have said) in the leap 
of the rainbow is just aoo taxation Id causa) principles 
example likely to perfua f/j^netded than an experimental 
render that wc are not jw™* a • • 


1 CI 1 UUI mm "" * Jm 

argument. There he offers an 
in terms of . 5uta *JJi » 
relationships - Iw" 
rc fraction, nnd of ^ 
refraction - which he cwMJjP 
have studied separate^ 
controlled experimental a 
There is precious little hara 


"US 1 * d than an experimental 
• , A quickness of mind, 
. h called for. They were not 
“^slacking in sollertla, and yet 
analysis they were not 
"ri^through and through, either 
■nwern or In an Aristotelian 
there was an clement of 


provided by Adam Marsh; but the 
division into eleven main sections was 
evidently Grosseteste’s own. It would 
be difficult to convey the range of Hie 
219 chanters of Hexatmemn in a short 
space, but at its centre there is the 
minute commentary on the opening of 
the book of Genesis by one who can 
now throw in Greek etymologies, as 
well as explnin why scripture does not 
say this and that (why it does not say 
"vidit Dcus" in place of “Dixit Deus”, 
for instance). Grosseteste is a scholar's 
scholar, ami his editors have not let 
him down. I have only one reservation, 
and that concerns the infuriating 
method of indexing the main text bv 
part, chapter, and section - but not 
page number - presumably because 
that saved collating typescript with 
page proofs. 

By the time he was writing 
Hexafmeron , Grosseteste had decided 
that astrology was pernicious, and 
written at the dictation of the devil; he 
was naturally hostile to the Peripatetic 
doctrine of the world’s eternity; and 
speaking generally he had swung away 
from his earlier allegiance to many 
Muslim authorities. Running through 
his book is the parallel between the six 
natural ages of man, the microcosm, 
and the six ages of the world, the 
macrocosm, both of them reflecting 
the six days of creation, and both to he 
fulfilled and perfected by a seventh 
term. The wont is pervaded by number 
mysticism, seven oeing the number of 
the virtues, the gifts ofthe Holy Spirit, 
the planets, the metals they govern, the 
days of the week, the stages in the 
growth of the human foetus, types of 
physical change, and so on. In 
consequence of all this, Grosseteste 
could expatiate on theology, 
astronomy, ethics, • biology, and 
physics - in fact on most of the 
scholastic curriculum, and more 
besides - drawing numerous analogies 
as he did so, and thus obtaining at 
rather low intellectual cost a unified 
vision (theory would be too strong n 
word) of Goa and his crcBtion. As Tor 
creation, it included the invisible, 
angelic, order and the visible, material, 
world; but both of these were seen as 
hierarchical, ordered, and sacral, not 
lo say governed by teleology. 

Tliis was not merely an ivory tower 
of the intellect, for it had important 
moral, ecclesiastical, and political 
repercussions. He thought that the 
ecclesiastical order, for example, was 
derived from that of the celestial 
choirs. The prelate should be as a Fixed 
star, with no more ambition to rise in 
the world’s eyes than has a star to rise 
in the empyrean. That wasn’t a hard 


rather with remarks Utojy 
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^redundancy in their writings,. 

largely biblical, patristic, 
^atonic sources. (This is not, 
say that everything from 
ff”* 5 was redundant - far from 
water behave in s .|, cn from being the cusc 

so and so has and, Jdj^^^ho would have been nt 


so nnu so ii » • wfui«i ikli! wou,u navtJ occ n nt 
confirm to be the case • ^8 Merton College of the 

follower, Roger Bacon^hcm ^ JJ^nth. century In a wny 

lie not once claim cdif? e ? ot> Grosseteste 

than two thousand pouM j,, a parting of the wnys, even 
tables, instruments, ^ create the parting, but he 

necessary to h,s ? tu Sy fcr &'* £ l !f% t,0 ! i the old pnth, 
alone not s P®® k L.2 to ® P perhaps: This 

rival of a new at ^ u [ W irfan the microcoamism ' 
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scholars ^ art ^J dlfleri*. 
careers in 

were marked whether a 

perament. . 

In David Lindberg s , 

- ' — ^ ^hwlfth century, 

muitrpucmiw*. - - gna < ? rosseteste,s 

reference Sg 
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even unmentioned), and Simon 
Schaffer’s tour de force synopsis of the 
physical sciences in just eighteen 
whirlwind pages, arguing for their 
constantly shifting uiicllcctual and 
socio-cultural locations as “forms of 
production". Most authors, perhaps 
most fittingly in a work of this kind, 
patiently guide the reader round the 


Reference works often satisfy their 1 
users more than reviewers, but he *■ 
would be a jaundiced critic indeed who wel 
could not raise a cheer for this book. ? ,h 
Over the last generation, the shelves of lte r 
the history of science supermarket tha 
have been groaning with the an S 

K roiifcration of new scholarship, and it * or 
as become difficult for the raw mi1 
shopper to judge amidst the rival Sf a 
brands of methodology and viewpoint. ^ ^ 
Hence the need for some kind of Scl 
stocktaking. Corsi and Weindling have an( 
designed their shoppers’ guide to * ev 
combine two approaches, the “Which ° m 
Report" and the catalogue. The bulk of Cn 
this work, some twenty essays by 1 
respected experts, provides an bes 
introductory guide to research not 

E robiems, scholarly trends, and the de\ 
rads and lass in specialist areas of the sut 
literature. Generally high in quality, pre 
these surveys vary in pitch and arc 
purpose. Some, such as Margaret jou 
Felling’s on the life sciences and exj 
Gerard Turner's on scientific instru- Ms 
ments, present descriptive guides ant 
largely for the beginner. Others offer the 
more trenchant revaluations of their mil 
specialism. Particularly striking are wri 
Charles Schmitt's new broom (he sisl 
judges the whole conception of pai 
“Renaissance science" positively ouj 
unhelpful, and hints at a body of his 
literature better left not just unread but bir 

Honours list 


peaks and pitfalls of recent research; 
Bill Brock's judicious survey of the 
historiography of chemistry is a model 
of its kind. 

But the book serves as a catalogue as 
well. Each essay is rounded off with a 
bibliography of one or two hundred 
items (weighted more towards books 
than articles, thin on theses and rather 
angiocentric). Taken together they 
form a listing handier than the 
multivolume Isis Cumulative Biblio- 
graphy, complementary to ■ Paul 
Durbin's Guide to the Culture of 
Science, Technology and Medicine, 
and, not least, commendably accurate 
(even if (here are some inexplicable 
omissions, such as the oeuvre of A . C. 
Crombie). 

There is much else that is valuable 
besides. Illuminating forays are made , 
notably by Charles Webster, into the 
development of scholarship in this 
subject. Between them, the editors 
present a thorough survey of relevant 
archives, sources, institutions, and 
journals; and wider horizons are 
explored, most originally in Michael 
MacDonald's review of what 
anthropology has to offer. Asawhole, 


the book Breathes a lively, though 
mild, evangelical spirit (weindling 
writes of the “Cinderellas" and "ugly 
sisters" of the profession). The broaa 
party line is that the history of science 
ought to be done by historians; that the 
history of medicine is a very different 
bird from the history of science; (hat 


the “history and philosophy of science" 
is (in Webster s phrase) a “sterile 
hybrid"; and that science cannot be 
understood divorced from its social 
matrix. 

Yet here lies the chief dis- 
appointment. Numerous contributors 
urge that the history of science be 
purged of scientism, Whiggism, 
positivism, and suchlike gremlins, 
and give radical approaches such as 
Marxism a brief airing. Well and good. 
But the volume lacks extended, 
engaged assessments of the chief 
alternative programmes currently 
being pursued. There is no detailed 
critique of the claims implicit in 
Foucault's structuralism, Mary 
Douglas's cultural anthropology, the 
Edinburgh Science Stuaies Unit's 
“strong programme" in the sociology 
of science, or Robert Young’s dictum 
that “science is social relations". Still 
less is there any attempt to evaluate the 
by now extensive research in the 
history of science which advocates of 
these positions have generated (though 
Webster warns darkly of new projects 
“announced in somewhat pretentious 
terms”). A pity if prescription edges 
out the analysis of practice. 

There is also some imbalnnce in 
coverage. If medicine and philosophy 
have little to do with science, maybe 
they should not figure so large. 
Certainly it is a shame that the 
spectrum of physical science is focused 
into a single chapter, and (he earth 
and environmental sciences and 
evolutionary biology do not appear nt 
all. The exclusion of the human and 
social sciences also perpetuates a* 
dubious divide. But these are small 
criticisms. For its stimulating touT of 
the literature und vnuable biblio- 
graphy, no serious student of the field 
can afford to be without this book. 
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medium throug^Jjjjjw 
two tracts afe acfr 
optics with . ptiilo 
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thing for n prelate to say. The faith that 
existing hierarchies Imd been arranged 
by God in the best possible way lent 
support to the urge to reform. As 
McEvoy says, following Grosseteste - 
who did not manage tp impose his 
philosophically grounded reforms on 
the Church - “failure in action done 
out of Idealism and the highest love is 
better than most success". Those who 
came after him were content to fence 
off the parts of the curriculum more 
thoroughly, to exclude man from many 
of them, to separate physics from 
ethics, and so forth. Grosseteste would 
have been downcast, had he foreseen 
this turn of events. To say this is to 
comment, I suppose, upon at least orte 
aspect of the thesis that he was a key 
figure in (he development of Western 
science; but as we have seen, there are 
many other sides' to the question.. 

I have said hothitig here of the 

K Tactical, technological side, which 
.oger Bacon had very much in mind 
when he wrote on natural philosophy, 
but of which Grosseteste seems to have 
been largely oblivious. Not without a 
. practical side to his character , jus was 
more the practicality of the adminis- 
trator or the lawyer, ..and is well 
illustrated by his letter emphasizing the 
importance of the doctrine of the soul 
for the refonn of the law of bastardy. 
This is ndt to say thaf he philosophized 
’ like a lawyer - (is did that other 
writer on scientific induction, Bacon s 
namesake Francis. In Roger Bacon s 
, view he was one of the few supremely 
wise human beings to attain to a level 
of philosophy reached by Solomon, 
Aristotle, ana Avicenna. The future of 
his particular sprt of learning lay, In 
thirteenth-century Oxford, With the 
mendicant friars rather than with the 
secular clerks. . If we stretch a point, 
and regard' the Franciscans as nis 
pupils. Bacon’s remark well illustrates 
• now important an ' ingredient or 


ficadfemic fame famous pupils are. 
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"In English, there exists no simple 
history of man’s achievement in 
science." Give or take an en- 
cyclopaedia or two and a Marxlfled 
version by J. D. Bernal, that Is fair 
enough, and justifies this attempt to fill 
the niche. In fact, the niche is too large 
to be occupied by a single volume, so 
that it is also reasonable to exclude all 
technology and much of medicine. The 
decision to "give equal coverage to 
those sciences superseded by the 
Scientific Revolution" is more 

S lonable. Whom does the author 
he is addressing, and what is he 


Colin Ronan is obviously keen to put 
the record right for readers of this kind. 
But the individualist history of science 
before the sixteenth century is bused 
upon such slender documents that in 
most cases it coil scarcely be distilled 
away from myth. The biographies 
attached to the names that survive are 
usually conjectural and at best 
schematic; can one imagine oneself 
following in such faint and faded 
footsteps? The real interest of the 
sciences of Classical Antiquity, China, 
India and Islam Is their place in the 
cultures of their time. But then one has 
to do more than brush in the religious 
and philosophical backgrounds, arid 
the technological and political contexts 
cannot be Ignored. The job of history is 


to see things as (hey really were, 
through the eyes of the people of the 
time. An author who describes the 


trying to tell them? One finds oneself 
wondering what makes (he history of 
science such a worthwhile and fruitful 
discipline. 

Working scientists are in two minds 
about the value they attach to the 
history of their subject. On the one 
hand, knowledge or history is almost 
useless in the practice, of research.. 
Science continually revises and 
delights in trampling past notions into 
the ground. On the other hand, for this 
very reason, the only permanence is in 
the historical record. ’’Recognition" is 
the most esteemed reward for a 
contribution to knowledge and must 
be justly assigned. The scientific com- 
munity goes to much /rouble to 
celebrate the memory of its saints and 
heroes. , : \ 

But "the thoughtful stiidbnt of scjence 
would pot find much inspiration in a 
mere chronicle of djscpvenes/ citing 
publications lo establish priorities. 
There is a natural human interest in 
biographical details; a desire to put 
flesh and blood on the bare bones 
of observation, experiment and 
hypothesis. Unfortunately, myth is 
more effective than genuine history as. 
an encouragement to the . rising 
generation. It: js all W . easy to. 
concentrate on the creative episodes in 
the lives of successful scientists, ; 

course!) , 1 


seventh century bc in Greece as “a 
scientific age”, and who asks whether 
Plato was "good or bad for science” is 
not doing a good turn for readers who 
have to learn to Imagine themselves in 
such an alien world. 

As we come closer to home, the; 
contents and contexts of science 
become more familiar, and the 
scientific enterprise itself becomes 
more self-contained.. This is a historical 
fact that needs to be made apparent by 
giving more attention to the growth 
of communication networks and 
communal institutions, and the estab- 
lishment of scientific research ns a 
distinct profession. The ethos of pure 
Science m nineteenth- century Europe, 
for example, was highly individualistic, 
but this was based on security of 
employment in academic institutions, 
especially in Germany, which were in 
open competition for scholarly talent. 
This is an important, lesson' for the i 
aspiring young scientist, who may not 


triumph, that make those same 
person nl documents of Michael 
Faraday or Charles Darwin so moving. 
By die same token, the acrimony 
between Blogains and Poggins over 
the secretaryship of. the Bnschester. 
Philosophical. Society . wj|f. echo the 
rancolir between much more famous 
scholars, oyeir, more noteworthy. If 
equally symbolic prizes. Tfie human ' 
features of science, vain, mean and 
seif-destructive, as welt as noble and 
creative, are ns seductive and 
instructive to study as the concepts and 
misconceptions, the proofs and 
refutations (hat are put into play in the 
great game itself. 

This is one of the main things that 
makes the history of science a 
worthwhile topic. But the message that 
research is a highly personal activity, 
making gTeht demands on the 
imaginative faculties as well as the - 
powers of ratiocination, needs to be 
tempered with an understanding that 
modem science is also a social activity, 
both within its characteristic in- 
stitutions nnd in relation to society at 


large. The History of Science has 
always- been closely connected 
academically with Philosophy; in 


appreciate the recent historical roots 1 of; 
a tradition (hat Is already giving way tp 
more collective social fqrmS. v 

For those directly engaged in 
uncovering it, the history of science is a , 
fascinating discipline. It nos such depth' 
arid richness of texture. Read the 
laboratory notebooks and personal 
letters oFpoor old Joe Bloggins,. that 
forgotten worthy of .provincial mfd- 1 ' 
Victorian BHschester, struggling 
vainly to elucidate the chemical . 
structure of Barbados 1 sugar — far 
before thdiirhe was ripe, of course, .so: 
they don'r get anywhere,- and iiever.got 
published - ana you : will" hear 'the 
authentic tqnes df curiosity, obsession,' 
faith, ^'despair, and even temporary 


recent years it has also established 
effective links with other met ascientific 
disciplines, such as the Sociology of 
Science • and ‘ the Sociology of 
Knowledge, arid even such pragmatic 
studies as Research Management and 
Science Policy; It is, indeed,: an 
indispensable component . of the 
general field of Science Studies ns a 
source of casp material for research 
and teaching and as a corrective to 
static models df science and Its social 
relations. ‘ • 

•; This is why.Dr Roqan’s opinion.thet 
twentieth-century science Is too recent ; 
to be seen frorti a historical standpoint . 
is unacceptable. It. not only excludes a 
very large ’ fraction of “man’s . 
achievement in, science", which, has 
been so extraordinarily accelerated in 
this era; it also reflects itnd transmits a 
limited view df the Nature of science 
itself. This is a large book , competently 
researched, clearly-' written, hand- 
somely produced and attractively 
priced, but it leaves room enough for 
other histories that will show con- 
temporary science as a complex 
endeavour still deeply rooted in the 
distant past arid yet Closely adapted to 
the cultural apd social [realities of our 
own days. . • 
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Absolutely on the level 


- coordination. Even after Charles I 

L n pnnc became directly involved, the costs of 

• r, ruua drainage and maintenance were mostly 

— — — * borne by “adventurers'’, large 

H. C. Dabby landowners whose incentive was a 

. _ . A share of the land when it had been 

The Changing Fenland reclaimed. The Fenland had long been 

267pn. Cambridge University Press. valuable for its unique resources for 
£17.50. fishing, fowling and grazing, and the 

Q 521 24606 7 scheme obviously threatened not just 

■ " the vested interests of those holding 

If this country had been drained common rights but indeed the entire 
intelligently and all of a piece, by economy ami society of the region, 
running all the canals into ihe rivers j s {^possible to escape the central 
instead of the rivers into the canals, fi B ,, re n f the carlv drainane storv. the 


the landscape would look rather less 
like a crazy quilt. But what with 
seven hundred years of greed and 
graft and laziness, and pei^jetual 
quarrelling between one parish and 
the next, and the mistaken 
impression that what suits Holland 
must suit the Fens, the thing's n 
mess. It answers the purpose, out it 
might have been a lot better. 
(Dorothy Sayers. The Nine Tailors > 
Anyone familiar with the storv of the 
Fenland can dispute Lore! Peter 
Wimsey's specific charges while 
agreeing with his general conclusion. 

In The Changing Fenland , H. C. 
Darby re-tells the story he first 
documented in a pair of seminal 
studies, both published in 1940. The 
core of his new book is essentially his 
The Draining of the Fens, slightly 
revised, and deals with the beginnings 


figure of the early drainage story, the economic consequences, certain 
Dutch "undertaker” Cornelius aspects of the Fenland story receive 
Vermuyden, because all subsequent less attention than some readers might 
work had to fit into his original wish. For a recent summary of the 
network. Locals cordially hated him, region’s geological and botanical 
and the original adventurers, led by the history one must turn to Sir Harry 
fourth Earl of Bedford, were at best Godwin’s Fenland: Its Ancient Past und 
ambivalen i , but Vermuyden alone had Uncertain Future to appreciate fully the 
the plan and the technical means to physical factors of the Finland's 
carry it out. Professor Darby is history. To sense the grandeur of its 
generally more sympathetic to landscape one must visit one of the 
vermuyden than to his critics, small areas of preserved fen 


could continue to be cultivated only by 
pumping from lower drains to higher 
watercourses. Again, this was usually 
undertaken by local groups of 
landowners, each maintaining their 
own ureas, with inevitable conflicts 
when one pumping system caused 
breaches elsewhere. A comprehensive 
public authority was set up to 
coordinate the entire system only with 
Ihe Land Drainage Act of 19.10. 

Because Darby is primarily 
concerned with the drainage projects 
themselves, and to a lesser extent their 
economic conseuucnces. certain 


less attention than some readers might 
wish. For a recent summary of the 
region’s geological and botanical 
history one must turn to Sir Harry 
Godwin’s Fenland: Its Ancient Past and 


important rrile played in condoning or 
even encouraging opposition by 
yeomen and local gentry. The original 
schemers themselves were aware of 
their vested interests in the threatened 
commons, which they were prone to 
overstock for their own profit. 

One of the most valuable parts of 
The Changing Fenland is its last 
chapter, on the Fens in the twentieth 
century. Occasional disasters 
persisted, and it took the massive 
agricultural expansion of the Second 
World War nncf the great floods of 1947 
to mobilize support for a new round of 
projects (completed in the 1970s), 
while diesel has replaced wind and 
horse-power in the pumping-stations. 
These have made the region 
reasonably secure from all but the 


worst inundations (as in m to 
accelerated peat wasting hassoK i 
areas of the region below snWS ! 
the peat-layers are in dan» ^ 
disappearing altogether m 
places, exposing the much le» fog! 
bottom clay with grave implied 
for the Fenland s agricultural E 
Professor Darby ends on a rjfc, 
noncommittal tone on this point 
It is extremely good to h n tfa 
entire account, finally, inonevoW 
As were its predecessors, this bod. 
richly illustrated, often to btta 
quality than in the original studies,®] 
it retains (unobtrusively) most of fo 
original source citations, It rf 
therefore be welcomed byatwmit 
a serious ns well as a casual mitten q 
the Fcnland's history. 


Uncertain Future to appreciate fully the 
physical factors of the Fcnland’s 
history. To sense the grandeur of its 


Vermuyden than to his critics, small areas ot preservea t 
contemporary and modem, noting that (preferably standing, as this review 
he was thwarted from realizing his has done, in Wicken Fen during 


with rhe beginnings 


entire plan and understandably 
incapable of forseeing all its 
consequences. One of the new features 
of Darby's present account is his 
discussion of now Vermuyden himself 
changed his ideas over the course of his 
involvement. 

There were two philosophies among 
the early drainers: either to deepen ana 


of comprehensive drainage projects clear existing waterways, or create 
from the 1600s down to the nineteenth new, straighter cuts and shorten 
century, and their triumphs, disasters, existing rivers to increase the drainage 
and broader consequences. This is gradient. Vermuyden opted for tne 
preceded by one chapter on the fatter (pace Lord Peter), but when he 
medieval period, a condensed version returned to the project after the hiatus 
of his account in The Medieval 0 f the Civil war he added the 
Fenland, and followed by a completely Washland between his Old and New 
new section which brings the story up Bedford Rivers to provide a reservoir 
to the present d ay. for excess surcharges, and he became 

An accident of geology gave eastern increasingly aware of the threat of tidal 
England a huge, flat, clay basin which surges backing into the system and so 
lay underwater for long periods. On to created Denver Sluice to control them, 
this there accumulated deep layers of His final plan, a cut-off channel to 
peat in the south and bands of silt in the divert landwater on the eastern side of 
. . north. After the Romans had made a the Fenland, had to wait until the 1960s 

I "Wen w Bid irtb WpSdd me Of the immediate advantages of 

wilderness, butm the medieval period d ra j na g C to improving landlords, and 
the edges were being nibbled away lo present-day grain and vegetable 
. again, under the combined forces of an farmers, there is no doubt. But 
expanding population and monastic comprehensive drainage sowed its own 
landlords eager to expand their rent- seeds Q f disaster, especially in the 
rolls by encouraging colonization. It southern Fens. As the peat dries it 
^ in the mid-seventeenth century contracts and, because of its friability, 
that Wholesale draining, perhaps the becomes subject .to wind erosion, 
greatest single project of civil Within a very few years of 
. engineering in pre-mdustnal England, Vcr mu y den's work,, contemporaries 
was attempted. noted, this “wasting” was pushing the 

[•. The project was hampered surface of the peat Fens below the 

’ throughout its early history by chronic water level of the rivers and drains 

: „ •. tack of capital and inadequate themselves. Once drained, the land 


landscape one must visit one of the 
small areas of preserved fen 
(preferably standing, as this reviewer 
has done, in Wicken Fen during a 
downpour). As one fenman explained 
to Godwin, “any fool can appreciate 
mountain scenery but it takes a man of 
discernment to appreciate the Fens.” 

Certain broader questions of the 
region’s’ social structure and popular 
culture have yet to be explored fully by 
historians. Despite its rich resources 
the fenman’s unsalubrious plight is a 
constant from the time when St 
Guthlac was “greatly troubled within 
him about the undertaking he had 
begun, namely to dwell there alone in 
the wilderness”, to later travellers' 
tales of “a lazy sort of people” (Celia 
Fiennes) and the “sad life which the 


Constantly on the move 


ncreasingly aware of the threat of tidal fenmen's traditional cultivation of 
iurges backing into the system and so cannabis and opium poppies. 

But perhaps the most Interesting 
His final pltifli fl cut-off channel lo these Questions is their 

fheFtolMd 1 had to wait' umfltire'lMte implications for the continuing violent 
n t Un i thC opposition of fenmen to draining and 

7 RE? &; ,< ' inipiloviptt acbemes, nmnlnt through 
Of the immediate advantages of Vermuvden’s era and well beyond, 
drainage to improving landlords, and Reading Darby's account, one may see 


M. W. Beresford 

Christopher Taylor 

Village and Farmstead: A History of 
Rural Settlement in England 
254pp. George Philip. £10.95. 

0 540 010715 

A time there was, not so very long ago, 
when successive chapter titles in a 
landscape history such as “The 
Outlines Established”, "The 
Countryside Fills Up" and "A 
Crowded Country" would have been 
signposts to the reader that he was to 
be taken gently and progressively from 
somewhere in the sixth century Ad to 
about the end of the thirteenth. In fact 
the general reader for whom 
Christopher Taylor’s revisionist book 
is confessedly written may be surprised 
to find himself at the end of Chapter 
Five no further on his way towards the 
medieval landscape than ad 43. The 
first lesson is therefore that “early man 
lived almost everywhere” at one time 
or another, with a marked reluctance 


to present-day grain and vegetable 
farmers, there is no doubt. But 
comprehensive drainage sowed its own 
seeds of disaster, especially in the 
southern Fens. As the peat dries it 
contracts and, because of its friability, 
becomes subject .to wind erosion. 
Within a very •. few years of 
Vermuyden’® work,., contemporaries 
noted; this “wasting” was pushing the 
surface of the peat Fens below the 
WRter level of the rivers and drains 
themselves. Once drained, the land 


ten rioters as, tor example, "tne 
meaner sort of Burwell, Swaffham, 

Reach and Bottisham”, and their 
actions, like those of opponents to one 
early drainer in Deeping Fen, as the 
“riotous letts and disturbances of lewd continuity. Taylor’s key word - for nil 
people, casting down his banks”. But periods - is “drift"; thus one might say 
suen descriptions should not go that settlements behave like well- 
unchallenged. A recent, richly conducted bowels: always on the 
documented , . study of popular move, nnd largely in the dark, 
opposition to the projects (Keith other concepts of classical 
Undley s Fenland Riots and the settlement history which are now taken 
English Revolution) outlines the back beyond the Middle Ages are 

those of recurrent population increase , 
soil exhaustion, anu changes in the 
■ ■ ■ market for arable as against pastoral 

• products: these forces, long suspected 

to be the agents of instability In the 
ijij „„„ ... siting of medieval settlements, leaving 

iifnerti?. Hnn us with several thousand deserted 
villages and many more shrunken 
Jnriiml!"* the breed he so worthily ones> ar0 now Invoked for pre- 
ep esentep medieval settlements. In this reading 

Slowly the Hereford breed became the' Saxons came to a very long- 
mown abroad rflther.lt seems; in spite. occupied landscape with ‘‘fens of 


identifying concentrations of iasa 
pottery brought to the surface by 
plough in fields now remote frraun! 
modern village; and still ntoieoofidi 
observation and the study of a; 
photographs, which recognize sri 
regular alignment of village slreettul 
such regular patterns of tofts andenft 
with them as to demand a defibew 
act of creation rather than org® 
growth with the clearing of new b&l 
and increased population. 

This curt summary is unfair toTijta 
in one respect, for he is the W 
dogmatic of men. "Hie text his eq 
cautionary yellow light that cooUte 
demanded although I still caaxt- 
beiieve that a massive rc-housingdb 
rural population, with all the ittad 
ant complications of lencmaa 
readjustment and new proptfj 
boundaries, could have occuw 
without leaving some references 
in the scanty legal records that saw 
from the eleventh and mi 
centuries. Nor can the duonotogja 
the planned (or re-plannd) village 
divorced from that of the ew 
impressive landscapes of higWywg 
patterns of strips within 
fields which are now coming 

Is it not even 0* 


to set his houses continuously on the w y,j c j 1 are n0 w coming 

same spot, thus giving dirt archaeology re cognized. Is it not even 
a fair chance of encountering multi- unlikely that documentary ref««* 
period occupation wherever the sod is wou u be lacking for such uphe** c 
turned, while immensely clouding the they cnme as late as the Non® 
search * for that elusive Grail, ! 


Ruminantly on the hoof 


Judy llrqiihart 

E. Heath- Aonew 

. • , , * J. 

A History of Hereford Cattle and 
their Breeder® .. 

334bp; with colour: arid black-and*. 
' white pictures. Duckworth. £25. ; 
07156 1731 1 


animal. Certain t breeders made’ 
significant advances. John 1 Price 
. “altered their form a good deal getting 
: bis cows much wider on the chine With 1 
less gaudy hips’* and -set new price 
• standards by selling 's calf named 
'. Washington for £16o, He. also helped - 
.. introduce the -Hereford to the outside, 
world: In 1822 he attended one of Lord ; 


twenty-seven e y oca t i ve J)S 

flic Cambridge 
publisher has provided for 
reproduced unusually JjjJjJi 
muny as doub ‘ e V s ? re J 
very high standard of t>l 
Tills generosity 
space elsewhere, ferf * 
centuries are taken jn f JByrt 

post-medlevBl landscape' . 

The example dted^, 
drawn from maov . * •$, 

particularly from re jnVest jji# 

ssx^rsM 

uments. There are 
references but theuynes ggt; 
and 

acknowledged ^d» 

up in the su^tMi ^ 

Both text add biblio^^jji Jji 
name of a 


proved beyond dispute the constitution 
and stamina of the breed he so worthily 
represented". . 

Slowly the Hereford breed became 



world In 1822 he hrrended one of Lord : su 7' renowneu lor. qieir single tarmsteads to Hamlets and 

^encrerVRaniS al esa t Ahho?o md reti . ce, J cc « n ? msularity. It took the villages”, anda population as large as 

KSSneri^edachaiW agqcu tural depression of the 1840s to that % be achieved at the end o? the 

hisbull S^oTagS were found ilTthe devel^p[hg rau^fries tb “ 5ri,i,Uon * . 

the fashionable breed of the day. This leaves the problem of fitting in a 

Price’s ; bull won : and .;Wps r later . Australia and South Africa 'hie trade subse <l uent reduction of population by 

m l}? .<*> the, .accepted 


i-^sfjapesnhdcolpurs: 

T V -'immed Benjamin 

fQbnda^OpS for a S 


potent type of ‘ roving-eyed b 
fotrn markings, tub pi bedf, 


pattern 


fflrm8 ^ ad ?- many on 'the sites of L j n the' substant^yyj 
pe than the today’s villages though very different Both text and bibliog^^jyjj 
oq Physical. in forra. Tbe rest lay scattered across name 0 f B 

?? a th* .landscape, in, to our eyes, very Rh a t z; will the real Pnw 
two, unlikely positiohs**. The stress on sta nd un and take 

; Taylor 


•;i w;. description' Jhe^ ^author. who a ^ Wnd«hp6 In S ve 

;•’! “ e j?TC hc d .farOer, hasdiyicl^ihis W-totS/tiro, SSSy S S*, 

- the-ei#1e?nth 'ieedttirj,- ;syhich .^d ^Agricultural Sqcifety at Mordin 1839 SrfceSi DriSsaSl wJSn . Mg‘»?ient . rests ,on. archaeological 
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For the good of the country 


John Dunn 

gRNEST Geluner 
N ations and Nationalism 
isOdp Oxford: Blackwell. £I2.5tl 
Sack. £4.951. 

Ml 12992 8 


On May 20 of next year the pre- 
sni government of Cntnbmlia (nluis 
Mchea) proposes lo celebrate ;i 
Vitional Day of Hatred against its 

K ‘ 1 e ssor. the regime of the Khmer 
, to enable its .subjects to 
remember for ever the black years of 
Pol Pot- By rigorously nntionnlist 
sun&rds. mere are a number of 
aifeailies about the authenticity of 
^proposal. Theprescm government 
of Cambodia, for example, whs 
euhfehed by, and is sustained by, 
ihe armies of the neighbouring state 
of Vietnam. Many other states, 
jtcoidingly, have refused to ack- 
nowledge it as the legitimate 
Mvtmment of the country. Tne days 
of Pol Pot, on the other hand, were 
indisputably odious; and there can be 
fe# sane members of the present adult 
population of Cambodia who are yet in 
rcoch danger of contriving to forget 
km. 

Modern tyrannies arc considerably 
more alarming in their capncity to do 
tans than their historical pre- 
drawn. Tyrannicide is no longer 
a plausible remedy for the menace 
•inch (hey represent: und the 

proved remedy, the righteous armed 


ittuiince of their own peoples, is 
j hquenlly. perhaps normally, in- 
: mmeient to overthrow them. To get 
ridof a modern tyrant, in East Africa 


ndof a modern tyrant, in East Africa 
sin South-East Asia, the only remedy 
nailable is apt to be an at least tem- 
porary foreign conquest: the armed 
tutivtniion of another stiilc. But 
mdem political principles, while as 
i KlUcose as ancient political principles 
j >n nationally just wars, are very poorly 
^ fcigned to justify foreign conquest us 
Foreign conquerors, therefore, 
JJjo to some lengths fo piny down 
Kappropriativc aspects of their role, 
w other states will react to their 


incursions less oil the basis nf flu- 
(Inmost ic hem-fits which this manages 
lo provide lo the country- conquered 
i li;m in let ms of the affront which il 
represents in modern doctrines of 
legitimacy, lienee the keen political 
;ili ructions of giving to Ihe people on 
opportunity to stage as evocatively as 
possible their own sense of the urgency 
with which they stood in need of 
rescue. 

Ernest Gellncr’s essay on Nations 
and Nationalism begins from the aspect 
of modern doctrines of political 
legitimacy which most obdurately 
impedes the recognition of foreign 
conquest ns a political favour. 
Nationalism is the political principle 
which holds that the political and the 
national unit should he congruent, it is 
a theory of political legitimacy which 
requires tliut ethnic boundaries should 
not cut across political ones and 
especially that within a particular state 
the division between rulers and ruled 
should not be recognizably ethnic in 
character. Where the violation of this 
principle is keenly resented by a 
particular group or population, the 
sentiments of this group or population 
nre nationalist sentiments; nnd where 
political movements come into being to 
rectify this violation or continue in 
being to celebrate and secure the 
principle's fulfilment, such move- 
ments are nationalist movements. 
Nationalism, of course, is far from 
being Ihe only modern political 
principle; nnd . like any political 
principle, its application is.' as Gcllner 
points out. extremely patchy nnd 
selective. In the distant past it was 
barely recognizable as a politicnl 
principle at all; no one could now 
doubt that it has become one of the 
more ebullient and energizing of all 
such principles. 

Despite the prominence and 
dynamism of this politicnl role, 
however, nationalism has not. on the 
whole, won much favour from recent 
political theorists. The emphasis laid 
by many modern thinkers on the 
centrality of langungc and linguistic 
community in human experience has 
furnished ft with some modest support. 


Barry, have pointed out the practical 
advantages of determining the 
boundaries of political units in relation 
to human groupings whose members 
feel some disposition to cooperate with 
each oilier and display some capacity 
to trust each other. But for the two 
most emphatic modern conceptions of 
political value, the utilitarian and the 
Marxist, nationalism has seemed on 
the whole at best a foolishness and at 
worst a scandal. It is a foolishness from 
a utilitarian point of view because 
nationalists espouse a principle which 
is very apt to clash with the principle 
of utility. It is a scandal because 
nationalists haw frequently shown 
themselves all loo ready to press this 
principle in practice at massive cost in 
human suffering. It is a foolishness 
from a Marxist point of view because 
only abysmal cognitive error can lead u 
proletarian to identify with the 
exploitative ruling classes of the society 
to which he or she happens to belong 
against the exploited masses (ana 
ruling classes ) of another society. 1 1 is a 
scandal, as Gellner points out with 
some glee, because in the twentieth 
century proletarians have perpetrated 
this error with such frequency and 
nationalist political identification has 
proved politically far more evocative 
and effective than the proletarian 
internationalism which Marx invoked. 
(More offensive even thnn the prospect 
of what Mrs Thatcher will do to the 
country in the next four years is the 
suspicion that she won her opportunity 
to do this less by the resolution of her 
dismemberment of the economy than 
by reconquering the Falkland Islands.) 

Although Gellner sees nationalism 
as centring on an eminently disputable 
principle of legitimacy, he is not 
concerned (like Elie Kedourie) lo 
deplore its prevalence but. rather, to 


intellectual 

explanation 


basis of 
is taken 


essentially economic interpretation of 
human history, first worked out in 
cightcciilli-Lciitury Scut land, of which 
Marxism is merely a si ngle . a nd 
politically injudicious, descendent.) 
Hunters and gatherers do not Teally 
require doctrines of political 
legitimacy. Nationalism was ill-suited 
to serve us a doctrine of political 
legitimacy in agrarian societies with 
their ciihumllv fastidious centres und 
their cuhurnltv discrete nnd weakly 
interconnected subordinate rural 
populations. But the characteristic 
work organization of industrial society, 
with its need for elastic supplies of 
highly adaptable labour, requires the 
effective extension of a common 
literate culture to much larger pop- 
ulations, breaks down the comfor- 
table barriers between high and 
low cultures and necessitates an 
effective state with the capacity to 
sustain, service nnd protect ' the 
apparatus of cultural induction 
through which alone a common 
literate culture can be extended to 
large populations. 

Gellner applies this model briskly 
but illuminatingly to a number of key 
instances in tne formation and 
extension of modern nationalism and 
draws from it some shrewd und 
disturbing implications for the political 
and cultural features of industrial 
societies. He explains quite suc- 
cessfully why nationalism was not 
widely espoused as a political principle 
until relatively recently and why it nns 


More utilitarian thinkers, like Brian 


explain this. The explanation which he 
offers is simple enough, though it is set 
nut with great learning and in terms of 
a broad and sophisticated comparative 
sociology. There have been three main 
stages in the history of human 
societies: hunting aiid gathering, 
agrarian society and industrial society, 
■flies© are differentiated by Uieir 
mode of production- (Gellner js fnlrjy 
merciless towards Mnrxists; but the 


os ' had considerable political success in 
lism the last two centuries. But although 
able sonic nf the illustration offered is 
not delicate enough, the model itself is set 
I to out too cnioely and applied in too 
to staccato a fashion for it to be dear just 
h he how much nf nationalist commitment 
s set and ideological resonance it might 
is of hope to explain. In contrast, for 
itivc example, with Benedict Anderson's 
nain recently published Imagined Com- 
man iiiwifrfM, Gellner makes Rule attempt 
ring, to explain the preparedness ol 
iety. modern populations to die with 
their uppnrept willingness by hundreds of 
airly thousands oh behalf or their, country 
the (and its often repulsive rulers): rraquU 


and Iranians. Vietnamese and 
Cambodians, even, on a more modest 
scale, Argentinians and Britons. 
Literacy and cultural access certainly 
arc enormously important deter- 
minants of economic opportunity 
for modern populations. But it is hard 
to imagine anyone dying with much 
conviction oil behalf of a precondition 
for access to the more remunerative 
sections of a labour market. In contrast 
with Anderson’s excited and sensitive 
concern with ' the relations between 
personal identification and practical 
predicament. Gc liner's account is a bit 
two-dimensional. It is also not at all 
clear that the contrast between 
agrarian and industrial society fils 
historically and geographically very 
well with the incidence of nationalist 
sentiments or even movements. It is 
easy to overestimate the current 
geographical spread of “industrial 
society 1 ’, particularly in Asia, Africa 
and even Lnlin America. There can 
hardly, for instance, be much of it 
urourid at present in Clmd, away front 
the airstrip and the restaurants of 
Ndjamcnn- despite the presence of at 
least two nationalist movements and 
their attendant foreign friends. 

While his model will hardly suffice 
to explain the history of nationalism 
nnd may indeed offer rather little help 
in understanding some aspects of this 
which we neea to understand with 
particular urgency, Gellner docs, as he 
claims, provide a better explanation 
than anyone else has yet offered of why 
nutionalism is such a prominent 
principle of political legitimacy today. 


Nations and Nationalism is a terse and 
forceful work. But although it is the 
product of great intellectual energy 
and an impressive range of knowlege, 
it is not a complete success. Gellner's 
writing does not fully convey the 
formidable and rather exhilarating 
force of his personality. Lt is 
intermittently witty, but almost 
unrelentingly facetious. His argu- 
ments. also, are often too abrupt 
and offhand to be either wholly clear or 
entirely convincing. Bui the main 
weakness of his book as a whole is a 
failure to maintain a dear ana precise 
sense of .just wlidt it is seeking; to 
explain. 


period? 

The medieval chapters cowr JJ* 
familiar topics - expansion aKir'g 
of settlement - but they are 
by the same high standard 
to the reader. The many i^'g 
admirably supplement ,thc 
indeed help to relieve it in sonJPJ 
of repetitive tedium; there an^ 
iwfiniv-scven evocative, _}.y. 


To school with Stalin 


Adam Ulam 

kVQTuOMlNEN 

or the Kremlin: An 
in Communism 

fetyPiUtl Heiskanen ' 
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?XiSui c S widerable literature 

fusioned and (sometimes) 
^*®*.Commutiist activists who, 

iSSf'iSS?™ 10 the Soviet 

j felt the need to 

:1 ^to rethink their past. Arvo 
tSdw ?® 8 ^e formal head', ns 

''WinffpS!?#'- of i" , , the ' 'Finnish 

^ begifmmg was 

VWnte?uP V, n ^ outbreak of 

the USSR 

tofiSS & ■.»&• ^P.° n the Soviet 
.SkRj, ^ ntr y* he refused to 
!T, * n t°r Kuusjhen in 
’ ppmniunist 

'the aggressor. 


records of oral interviews with the then 
already aged author, who died in 1981. 

As is the case with many such 
memoirs, one of the strongest 
impressions left upon the reader is that 
of ft certain naivety. Intelligent, 
obscrvnnt, nnd - at the beginning, at 
least - Idealistic, such writers must 
have had sonic flow In their choracter 
that permitted them, nnd for so long, to 
serve the monstrous system . Tuominen 
writes rather disarmingly, "It is easy to 
slide into Communism. Once I jotted 
down twenty-three - idealistic rs well 
.as practical - attractions of Commuri-- 
ism. But it is much more difficult to 
renounce it, and especially so for a 
person who has achieved a prominent 
position." The author lived in Russia 
during the worst period of Stalin s 
repression in the 1930s. As a. member 
ofthe Presidium of the Comtnern, he 


cynicism with which Stalin and whoev- 
er happened to be his favourites at the 

rr \ ■ ,i_„J fprmr 


Mnuiatfonahd^pitlarized b; 
BaKevyell:'\se{tmg i about Ttv 
plough Oxen tee, farmed/ 
successors .(ransfonmed .the -) 


stand up and 
«"‘ l 

0 7090 toi) 


-Soviet. cayse in 


nto a parade of naihes,; argupient . rests .on archaeological this year. Hajry . ■ 
aadp^^rees^chwili excavations, iteS: that by L, A S. Mike Morris 
Bdtlff.at Faxtpii where there, was no 
^Xu, t0 A l ? e U, dated matepal evidence before 1150, that regjpn;the 

did -mbt leaving the recoded community of the f tver vallejS. . • |j S 
: TO ve: bwaiise* the between sixtv arid elchiv souls irt 1086 of churches 
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the history of t he .™: .., 


I - jwoen’ j'T* “ di 

HP 

die 

:: : .the ■ editor's 


tion (or more likely becuase of itl ht 
was, along With other leading members 
of the Comintern, subjected to con- 
stant Vigilance and frequent provoca- 
tion by the secret police who, dunng 
1936r-38, the most intense period ot tne 
purge?, made almost dailyamong the 
.tenants of the luxurious (by Moscow 
standards) blpcfc of flats tn which he 
. lived. “It no longer felt comfortable to 
ride those ten stories in the devator 
one could not erase the Horror from 
one's mind at the appearance of a GPU 
seal’. ...‘placed, on >the door of the 

i aparitnent whose, occupants have been 

arrested.. It began to appear, on every 
; floor, from, the bottom upwards. 




' : Yet, according . to • Tuom men’s 
•account, it was only in 1956, years after 

, he had broken with Communism, that 
•Krushchev’s speech . fully brought 
.home to him the extent of tne evil done 
!• by Stalin. “Stalin’s arbitrariness, he 


writes, “was even more unscrupulous 
and terriblo thnn I had experienced in 
my somewhat sheltered position" (my 
italics). And, as we. know, what 
Khrushchev chose to reveal in the 1956 
speech was but a small part of the 
dreadful truth about Russia during 
those years. 

Nor could Tuominen have believed 
in good conscience that the human 
sacrifice claimed by Stalinism was to 
sbme extent compensated for by the 
economic and other gains achieved by 
social engineering carried out on such a 
•huge scale. In 1934 the author, was 
dispatched for a three-month stint to 
observe life on a collective farm. By 
then the worst period of forced 
collectivization of the peasantry and 
the great famine which had affected 
large areas of the countryside in 1932- 
33 were over. In fact. It was in 1934 that 

statement, "Life has become better, 
life has ; become Ktyer”. Bread 
rationing had been abolished.. Yet even 
in that year Tuominen could see with 
his own eyes how miserable the 
peasants’ lot was, and "that the whole 
countryside was in hiU revolt against 
Moscow and Stalin”. Peasants who still 
refused to join the kolkhozes were 
s vste matl cally being browbeaten into 
submission; some = were^ declared 

counter-revolutionanes and dragged. 

off by the GPU- The same fate befell 
those collective farm members who 
baulked at surrendering to, the state 
what according to the authorities was 
surplus grain, and that at a price ten or 
fifteen times lower. than what f 
have brought in the free market. When , 
Tuominen expressed his surprise at 
sucb procedures, the official In charge 
of Ste operation replied blithely. Amt 

“the Russian ..people had .pom 
accustomed , to such ways qvef the 
Centuries. Admittedly a f w^bl ect ye 
farpi chairmen had beert Pj|Pt ta-gj. 
back after dark . . . but such outbursts 
of bitterness passed and life cbntipued. 


as before.” But the alleged passivity of 
the Russian peasant is less surprising 
than the readiness of people like 
Tuominen, who having had first-hand 
experience of such horrors, could still, 
and evidently did. go on foryeflrs with 
conviction serving the system that wns 
responsible. 

Tuominen hasTitlle to add to our 
knowledge of the man who though 
claiming to follow in Lenin’s foptsteps 
really created and. epitbmizea that 
system. Once more we get the picture 
of Stalin as a consummate actor, “Had 
I not been aware of the limit lessness of 
his power, I would have been greatly 
misfed in seeing him at meetings. He 
never sought to dictate, but always 
said, 'Why speak to me? Speak of tne 
matter at hand.’" But, like other 
eyewitness accounts of the period, 

• Tupminen's • does not explain 
convincingly how Stalin managed lo 

.qmass power that at its height" dwarfed 
’ . that of any other modem dictator. Nor 
do we come closer to understanding 
what made the despot authorize those 
' orgies of terror in which, quite apart 
from his real or potential enemies, 

. there, perished millions of people who 
had no intention or means of opposing 
' him ancj the Soviet system. ■ 

TuOthijteriS ambivalence 'about his 
Communist past: is most noticeable 
wheu be writes about Kuusinen. r The 
latter was already in bisfortf&s arid with 
a respectable recqrp as a Finnish 
.revolutionary and socialist, when .lie 
, ’• was swept into the maelstrom of Soviet 
politics, becoming one of the ;h|ghest 
reactionaries bf : the Coriiintenl. 
Tuominen; . who until their ways parted 
■ in 1939^40 had- been., hi?, friend and 
' protege, still catuiot bring himself to 
condemn uneqqivOchlly tne qian who 
was' ready to become Stalih’s satrap 
over fii? own people. Arid yet whof a: 
.picture of the.. Comintern dignitary 
^emerges from the bck)K|. Once in 
Mpscow, the eretwhile revolutionary 
' became the very - epitofrie ;,of n : 

• bureaucratic toady, with a unique skill' 


, in discerning which way the political 
.wind was blowing. He was quick to 
anticipate Stalin’s every wish, and do 
any airty work at his bidding. Many 
Finns, - including members of 
Kuusinen’s.' immediate family, fell 
victim to terror, yet he would not so 
■much ns lift a finger, to save them. 
Stalin, in this cose, evidently 
appreciated such docility: Kuusinen 
was allowed to retain his nigh position 
arid the considerable emoluments 
which went with it. ' 

Tuominen's rather lenient verdict on 

■ this, unscrupulous opportunist- is 
tinged, to be sure, by a Certain 
nostalgia: “Between us was the father- 
son -relationship of ' two political 
workers, but a relationship in which 
the father gave full recognition to the 
son.” But the basic reason for the 
author’s ’-.ambivalence - lies io his 

: conviction thatif .waslHe system which 
shaped people like Kuusinen, and not 
vjee" versa. And if proof is needed that 
some basic features of Stalinism 
' remain ingrained in the Soviet system, 
it can be found in Kuiisinen's career 
after 1953, Instead of suffering, 
disgrace during Khrushchev's de- 
StBiinization, the now. aged Intriguer 
on the contrary reached tfle'pinn&de of 
his carper: jn 1957 he frecanie a full 
. 'me mb Sr. of tbePalitburoand secretary 
Of the Central Committee. Political 
pliability* and ■ similar; skills learnt in 
Stalin's school' were . evidently 
esteepred feven by his most reform- 
Thincjetl successor, . 

■ Apart from i ts inherent interest. The 
Bells of the Kremlin . illusttn tes oqce 

: niorie how those who taste power under 
Communism, even though they 
.stibsequeritiy saw and repudiated the 
evil, of its ways,; still find it difficult to 
; erase entirely the, numbing Influence of 
1 the creed from their minds. And by the 
spirte token, we are reminded how 
.'much .of the legacy of Stalinism still 
remains part of the Soviet political 
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Tim Heald 
N etworks 

288pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £9.95. 
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believe I could have pulled that string if school tie was only worn by advertising 
Peter Wilson had only been a frienifof salesmen on London's lending courtesy 
mv father. It was the extra involvement magazines when they went out to flog 
of being my god-father. Hesvasnot just facing matter, n one of his curious 
part of my father’s considerable digressions Heald suddenly dives off to 
npfwnrlc he was oart of mine too.” discuss nepotism in the _ presidential 


There are only two ways to write a 
book on Tim Heald's subject: either 
the high-tech surgery of Anthony 
Sampson's Anatomy of Britain, or the 
scofnng-boffmg-isn t-it-toppi ng mode 
of Harpers & Queen magazine, who 
treat it all as an extended game of 
Consequences. Whichever way, the 
key to success is the authorial bluff of 
secret inside knowledge. 

In Networks, Heald has done the 
umviscst thing of all and plunged down 
the middle path. He overlays slabs 
of room-emptying information and 
uncrystall izea thoughts with knowing 
jollity that occasionally capsizes into 
panic. "There seemed to be networks 
everywhere”' he writes wildly. "Being 
a member of n GOOD one seemed to 
help. But which wns cause and which 
was effect?” Heald is too busy barking 
up the wrong tree to find out. He has 
the oddest notions about who merits a 
mention in the contacts game. The 
index, greedily turned to in a book of 


part of my fathers considerable uigicssiuua iinm 
network he was part of mine too.” discuss nepotism in the presidential 
Then there wns the Koestler-like family of Romania. Its relevance here 
coincidence of knowing the duty herald is hard to perceive unless - this must be 
at the College of Amis whose it Mr Ceaucescu was an old 
unexpected link with Graham Greene Shirburman. 

Greene "gf Toronto" ' CJw Moving into .he world of .he nredir 
SvfflT-w This man like Gatsbv’s Heald Is even more ut sea than at tin 
KSuE WoHsheim’, has deSy old boys' reunion He produce: 
got "connections". Balliol too gets a hilariously naive network analyses oi 


Apparently his old Oxford college is 
the “home of the art of assiduously 
cultivated effortless superiority”. 

Many, many pages are given over to 
the literal significance of the old school 
tie and a shopping-list of where to buy 
them is one of the less charismalic 
appendixes. Do they really still exude 
the social reassurance Heald claims for 
them? I thought these days an old 


Moving into the world of the media 
Heald is even more ut sea than at the 
old boys' reunion. He produces 
hilariously naive network analyses of 
y husband Harold Evans's dust-up at 
The Times and Bernard Shrimsley’s at 
the Mail on Sunday. In contrast to the 
savvy with which Heald manipulated 
his entrie to the Daily Mirror 
newsroom, Evans only managed 
fourteen years editing the Sunday 
Times. According to Heald, the Taller 
wrote about his editorship of The 
Times: "where others saw eccentricity, 
authority and charm he saw social 
cliques, pomposity and verbiage”. 


Heald himself points out that the Taller 
at the time was edited by me; this might 
have puzzled a less lethargic journalist. 
In fact, the quote appeared not in the 
Taller but in Harpers A Queen. Evans 
was not such an inept politician that lie 
couldn't fix his own wife. 

Heald's major mistake lias been to 
tackle the network problem from the 
outskirts rather limn its power eentres. 
There is a spider in the middle or every 
web, and the smallest fly caught on the 
edge is held there by its spinning. Lord 
Goodman, Princess Margaret, Sir 
Richard Attenborough, the late Lady 
Hartwell, Sir James Goldsmith. Sir 
Roy Strong, Sir John Junur, Rupert 
Murdoch, Richard Ingrams, Diana 
Phipps, Nigel Dempster are all very 
different species of spider whose webs 
of influence and favour would be 
intriguing to discuss, complex to trace, 
revealing to analyse. Only once does 
Heald follow the spider principle and it 
makes the best reading in the hook. Me 
describes how, in the 1940s, an 


sent him soaring iqia the JSj 
rooms of every grand old 
London. "The Sergeant ntvo 1 , 
foot wrong . James 


Doing the decent thing 


this kind, is a big zero. The Shrimsley 
brothers twice? Sherborne school 
twenty times? Yet Lady Falkender. 
arch-networker of the 1970s, queen of 
the lavender list, doesn’t appear at all . 

Sherborne, it transpires, only plays a 
starring rote because Tim Heald went 
there. The book is dedicated to "mv 


Eric Korn 

Judith Martin 

Miss Manners' Guide to 
Excruciatingly Correct Behaviour 
746pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 
0 241 11100 5 


another person's saliva from one’s 
face. Actually the desalivation 
problem makes Miss Manners 
uncharacteristically skittish; more 
typical' is her Firm treatment of an 
enquirer who wants to know the most 
efficient way of eating artichokes: “For 
those who want to eat efficiently, God 
made the banana, complete with its 
own color-coordinated carrying case. 
The artichoke is a miracle of 
sensuality, and one should try to 
prolong such treats, rather than 
dispatch them . . .”. 


Who is this Miss Manners, who would sen suality, and one snouia try w 
have us believe that etiquette is a R™ t u UC ^ lr » ats ' rat ^ er l ^ an 
matter of democratic good sense and aispatcn uiem .... 
good feeling, and not a matter of The unabashed reference to 
hieratic ft rearm? The Diciionary of sensuality, the spelling of “color", and 
National Biography tells me that there the fact that Miss Manners's full name 


parents who gave me a place in the Who is this Miss Manners, who would sen suainy, ana one souuiu iry io 
OBN” (old bays’ network). Somehow have us believe that etiouette is a P ro '°j>£ tl * uc " r f. ats ' rat * ier t!lan 
this left him with the impression that he matter of democratic good sense and dispatch them .... 
is a key cog in a whirring social good feeling, and not a matter of The unabashed reference to 
machine. Time and again when Heald hieratic ftreana? The Dictionary of sensuality, the spelling of “color", and 
reaches for nn example of a successful National Biography tells me that there the fact that Miss Manners's full name 
network player he has no alternative was a Mrs Manners, n&Pollok, author is - at least on the title page - Miss 
but to fall back on himself. His deft of Henry and A deiina and The Lords of Manners®, all confirm what had been 

V/r/^ / nr. r-..i .. I I.. ■ jr__.fi I.. 1 .. /K\ i_ 


k player 
fall back 


National Biography tells me that there 
was a Mrs Manners, nte Pollok, author 


is - at least on the title 


- Miss 


sporting of an MCC tie for instance: “ It Erith , who very properly married Lord only suspicion: Miss Manners (R) is In 
, stood rne ip good/staadat lunch in,, the Stepney, Groom pi the Bedchamber; .Trade and not only In Trade, out an 

the,: vAm^ricen Jn«Tiad$ . Imfact sjie js the 
when ‘ tile GuC London district family name of the Duke of Rutland: altera ego of Judith Martin, a worldly- 


recognized it from afar.' His cunning 
infiltration of Fleet Street via his 
godfather, Peter Wilson - the late 
snorts writer, not the ex-chairman of 
Sotheby’s - who got him a holiday job 
in the Mirror newsroom. “I don’t 


but no Victorian novelist, and no wise, kindly 
aristocrat, even an aristocrat from Washingtonian 
Rutland, would be party to the belief column is huge 
that codes of manners are designed to successful in the 
reinforce enjoyment rather than rank, purports to exude 
or give advice on how to remove gentility and Irone 


wise, kindly and undogmatic 

Washingtonian whose etiquette 

column is hugely and deservedly 
successful in the United States. She 
purports to exude an air of lavendered 
gentility and ironed shirt-waists, and to 


Chic on the cheap 
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From A to BIba .’ 
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Victorian ■ mansion, and ' installed 
herself in a suite at the Mctropole. 

It took Barbara years to realize that 
her aunt, who usually became 
belligerent after lunch, had not been 
drinking “endless glasses of soda water 


shillings plus post and packing. They 
had 17,000 orders for it within days. 
Three years later, In 1964, the first 
Biba shop opened in Abingdon Road 
in Kensington, in what had been a 
Chemist’s. On tile first day there was 


JfnJp" hnf m Jtn ffi q strl P cd smock) in one size. It cost two 
Surface ■ , but gin and tonics. She milneas and had sold mil In nn hfvir 


The consensus of loathing 


records. "He was, after all «,^bi2 
up and knew what was what. HeS 
nn enemies except those of kbS, 
generation who were jealous of b 
success ( I mean among the Ea& 
young) and resented this 
1 le was never bitchy, neversaidmL 
things about others." DulyjmxiKW 
the Surge ant also makes ha shadow 
appearance in fiction. He roust atf. 
have contributed something to "ft 
Loot", ubiquitous among Lrafa', 
wartime salonniers in Evelyn Wsatfi 
Sword of Honour trilogy. 1 q ibTSa 
tracery of Nicolson’s web there ton 
thousand such protfigfs. Ns* fc 
Sargeant lives in Paris, no fan 
spinning his own web. It is pieaanjt 
think of him there. 


be the original Miss Manners on whose 
behalf we were urged to leave a little 
something on the plate. This is 
humbug. She is a very contemporary 
lady indeed, old-fashioned only in her 
belief that nice things are to be 
preferred to nasty ones, but not 
necessarily in public. The title too is 
humbug, for Miss Manners and Ms 
Martin do not believe that good 
behaviour should ever excruciate. In 
fact the portions of the book that deal 
with actual usage, of forks and titles 
and Presidential protocol, though 
executed with care, are far less 
convincing than the exercises in 
applied ethics, the decent way of 
marrying, divorcing, raising children 
and dealing with the dying or dend: or 
at least the public aspects of these. (We 
are not told how to avoid 
.communicating herpes, or. that we 
'tiught not to ao so: We are told that 
flowers and a note of apology ure 
always in order. ) 

The Mss M (they are firmly pro-Ms, 
but don't tell us what the plural is) have 
no patience with the notion that 
manners have to do with sincerity and 


From A to Biba falls clearly into two 
parts; in the 1 first, Barbara Hulahicki 
describes her child hoad.and family life; 
in the second, the rise and fall .of Biba. 


surface” but gin and tonics. She 
confused' the smell with her aunt's 
scent and says that even' now "certain 
Guerlain scents remind me of.gin.and 
tqnic" (I’Heure Bleiie?)! . 


guineas and had sold out in an hour. 
Biba combined, for the first time, 
cheapness with style: the colours (dark 


nic” (I’Heure Bleue?r M sludgy), the materials (cr6pe and 

me (I Heure Bteue?). ... satin) and the cut were sophisticated 

Barbara was. educated at Char- bnd belonged to what had formerly 


time on their hands could while awuy 
hours there, in far more comfort than 
at Harrods, lounging on the 
comfortable sofas, strolling in the 
other-worldly roof-garden, and ull for 
the price of a milk shake. 

But it was poor Biba’s swan-song, 
“Big Biba” had little more than a year 
to live; it becamo tattier and tatticr ns 
the even bigger holding companies 
tried toimpose their ideas on it to make 
it mdre commercially viable. Barbara 
' Hulanicki blames Blba's demise on the 
fpet that she and her husband had to 
'give up seventy-five per cent of their 
control to large comoanies such ns 


naturalness. “When people sat 
you want me to pretend somet 
don’t really feel?*, Miss Manntis 
‘Why, yes. Please."’ Does the sag 
guest say he didn’t enjoy ibebintufajj 
party? "Teaching a child lobe a 
seems a silly endeavour, bat 
him to say a big booming Tbaal^l 
will serve him for ever.” She 
purports to believe that the Are 
code of cutlery-handling (didnlrei 
the fellas had a code, actually 

advance on the European, b 

more artificial: the promotion aps 
manipulating fork and rdtk ffi» 
tnncously postpones oral graliiiaa 
Judging from her postbag, 0 
upstate vote is split on the 
tines-up/iines down issue. 

Miss Manners is rarely censor 
even about censoriousness. (nwt* 
her readers, she observe? nuWM 
how to improve their 
manners than worry about their w 
Her frequent larky riposte are ^ 
and kino as well as smart. Wtai 
you say when introduced jo iM 
couple? “How do you do? 
should you reply when offered WJ 
Either "Yes, please" or “No,l 
you". What is the proper w ) ;» 
high-heeled shoes? Left, # 
right. Whnt is the right plai 
hat - no' you dtf that one . 
She is only sarcastic once, w J. 

the proper wny to eaUpOtato« 

suggests a fruit knife aw 
fork. (But why hflvenl Hi^ 
Hamilton transmuted the 
crisps, instead of creating 
solecism by omission?) 

Just how fnr we have r- 
towards real urbanity amidst^ 
decay is clear if w ? 

congenial and ccrsu a si«^^ 

earlier manual, 

Good Society by A My s 


Edward Norman 

C,T.McIntire 

Ksarar- 

igssswar- 

^Cambridge University Press. 
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jit ifee Spanish Civil War in 1930s 
ftj iBiultin 1860 upon the Papal 
in Italy by the liberals, the 
iSionaries, and the Piedmontese, 
:«( only divided opinion in Britain 
to interestingly illustrated, in a 
; w«ned manner, many domestic 
‘ife and prejudices. The 
differences within the public response 
iKK.iiistrue, upon strictly religious 
foe, The small groups of English 
Mb and the 4 Vi million Irish ones 

te rted the Pone as he contended 
‘integrity or his temporal power; 
Hu Meat mass of the Protestant nation 
us emphatically, even exultantly, 
Tipcsed. But perhaps no other event 
tluch stirred public sensibilities in the 
oeteenth century so successfully 
idled insights into the mind of the 
Eoflkh people. 

Hie British government had almost 
k material interests at stake in the 
blkatuation. Indeed, it is one of the 
aoils of C. T. Mclntire’s study to 
&* that most of the involvement was 
tokgical rather than strategic - 
tabnil was concerned with the 
DMification or destruction of papal 
eaporal sovereignty much more than 
Hh the unification of Italy; her 
ffMcwpalion was with the inherent 
rib ol ecclesiastical government as 
Behind with the promotion of liberal 
taaitirtions like her own. At this 
Ocular stage of the Italian question, 
tofore, the origin of policy was to be 
adit much more in the tradition of 
fopb anti-Catholicism - in a 
wvinillzing of the old “no Popery” 
- than it was in considered 
of the balance of power in 


Europe. Dr Mclntire’s book is abuut 
diplomatic explorations, and the subtle 
shades of difference within the varying 
responses to the Italian crisis projected 
by the English political parties. 

■ England Imd no formal diplomatic 
representation in Rome, and faced no 
[immediate threat to her interests in the 
area. The Mediterranean, in fuel, was 
dominated by the Royal Nhvv - as the 
earlier offer made by the British to 
evacuate the Pope by sea should his 
position become impossible had 
shown. Diplomatic involvement wns 
therefore through intermediaries: 
through Odo Russell, the clcar-hendcd 


the great advocate of freedom of 
religion from state control, who in 1874 
assailed the decrees of the Vatican 
Council for having "enslaved the 
intellect" and for threatening the 
survival of liberal political institutions. 

The issue of the papal states, 
between 1858 and 1861, when they 
were largely dismantled by force of 
arms, was exactly suited to fire 
Protestant feeling m England, where 
Garibaldi became a popular hero and 


operation or this influence, and of its 
effect on the political groups in 
England, is not only historically useful, 
as a balanced corrective to some 
received opinions, but is in its own 
right a fascinating and important study. 
He has made good use of archives in 
Rome and in London to lay out the 
sequence of events and to demonstrate 
an essential continuity of English 
policy, despite the change of 
administration in mid-crisis, from 
Conservative to Liberal, in 1859. 

Both the English parties derived 
their attitudes to the existence of (he 
papal states from a common antipathy 
to the Catholic religion. The years 
which saw the winding up ot the 
Risorgimento in Italy also saw periodic 
outbursts of anti-Catholic feeling in 
England. These were multi-class and 
embraced both the educated and the 
ignorant. Thus the Stockport riots of 
1852, when a Catholic chapel was 
sacked and desecrated and Catholic 


houses were pulled down, was the 
work of an urban mob, but the uproar 
against the restoration of Catholic 
bishops in England, in 1850, was the 
work of The Times and of the Liberal 
Prime. Minister, Lord John Russell. 
Centuries of natlonpl hostility to 
Catholicism had produced a thick 
culture of loathing, which reappeared 
in various guises throughout the 
nineteenth century, ft. was Gladstone, 


Protestant feeling m England, where 
Garibaldi became a popular hero and 
where - outside Catholic circles - no 
other view was canvassed but that 
pupal dominion was a monstrous 
imposition on n people groaning for 
freedom. When Palmerston spoke 
glibly in 1860 about the “cruelties and 
atrocities” committed in the papal 
states, he addressed himself to an 
almost complete national consensus. 
That those “atrocities" did not really 
exist, that they were the contrivances 
of highly charged animosities 
harboured by known political fanatics 
or self-exiled liberal intellectuals, did 
not occur as a possibility either to the 
English party leaders or to the public. 
The national mood was inspired by 
Protestant idealism, by the association 
of free institutions with opposition to 
centuries of supposed papal tyranny. It 
was inspired, that is to say, by religion. 
“Your people hate the pope, your 
Parliament hates the pope", Pius IX 
declaimed in 1861 to Odo Russell, with 
an accuracy of judgment which, for 
once, was not regarded as con- 
troversial. 

Pius IX and his Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Antonelli, were also 
motivated by more or less wholly 
religious considerations. The states of 
the Church, they supposed, were a 
trust from God, a guarantee of the 
spiritual independence of the universal 
Church - not to be handed over to the 
lay - government either of military 
adventurers, like the Piedmontese, or 
to internal revolutionaries whose 
priorities distinctly lacked eternal 
dimensions. Nor were the states 
divisible, as suggested indirectly by 
Napoleon III in Lepape et le congr&s: 
they were the seamless robe of Christ, 


a sacred dowry of the Church. PiusIX, 
whose policy was directed in a series of 
visitations by St Philomena, would not 
surrender any part of the dominions. 
So religious considerations met 
religious considerations; the English 
politicians and the papal court were 
locked in immovable positions, and, as 
usual, affairs were actually settled by 
force of arms, when the Piedmontese 
and the Garibaldians seized most of the 
territories at issue. 

Melntire's study examines the 
mechanics of the British political 


pnrtiesand the nature of the diplomacy 
the governments of the day provided. 
Despite the lack of formal involve- 


ment, and the official if patently 
unobserved neutrality of the govern- 
ment, British influence against the 
papal states was very considerable. 
Both the Conservatives and the 
Liberals pursued thesamegoals, as this 
book snows, and differences of 
emphasis in their policies derived more 
from the movement of events in Italy 
itself than from any diplomatic or 
ideological differences. There is only 
one paragraph on the attitudes of the 
English and Irish Catholics, and a bare 
reference to Manning’s public defence 


of the papal position - but the book was 
intendea to be concerned with the 
evolution of government policy, not 
with the development of public 
opinion. 

Melntire's work will prove out- 
standingly useful to all students of 
nineteenth-century politics precisely 
because he has addressed himself to 
unravelling the mindof government, in 
one particularly sensitive area, with 
such accuracy and perception. The 
assault upon the states of the Church in 
Italy was seen by Catholic defenders 
as a crucial moment in the ag- 
grandizement of modern secular 
government. It was in a wide context, 
loo. that British politicians saw the 
question. They, also, believed that a 
great battle of ideas wps on, for the 
progressive future of human 
society .The outcome, as it has turned 
out, has proved both sides wrong. The 
Catholic Church is more universal than 
ever, despite the secularly of civil 
institutions, and progressive human 
society, as now established, behaves 
disagreeably, like all former societies. 
Perhaps the visions of Pius IX, 
whatever the historical authenticity of 
St Philomena, were right after all. 


Dissension in the flock 


D. M. Loades 
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Heresy and Reformation in the 
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by Luther in some respects of their 
faith, would never have subscribed to 
the Confession of Augsburg. Davis 
consequently uses o different 
terminology, referring to “Erastians”, 
■'Evangelicals” and “Sacramentaries". 
This is helpful in that it lakes the 
emphasis off Continental influences, 
but it also introduces its own element 
of confusion, because only a few cases 
can be fitted comfortably into these 


^position benches 


became one of the most potent symbols ^ eel J 3 . ?a ? e 'fe e in the ^couturier clothing Biba created Us ^ntrol to large companies such ns 

ofitstinid-lhe sixties (a period which 1930s; the school library consisted of a own, different, kind, of exclusiveness. Dorothy Perkins and British Land, In 
as has been pointed out before, lasted shelf of fifty books, most of which were For (he firsttime, expense was not an order to raise the mbnev for this 


n pointer 
iki-J960s 


Enid Blytons or Film Fun annuals left 


h fashion; it was not 
ing as though you 
»ol’\ knowing what 
inted. Julie GhrUtle 


ibvbuikltng Beiapie ;■ end Brigitte Bardot shopped there, 
iidaifed .wifn hdle8 in '.! Th e Prin<ess bf wal.es Would have too, 
lu£sihg rtilihgsi ^He ;,Lf Bho had .bcen quf; of nappies. 1 Now, 


i ^HuWnlck}’- hor ' consequently; bet 'the. Odors and afllnpsihg tfilmgsi The -m teen out of nappies.' Now, 
readers .can afford topaiise for breftlri. ' ^ids Were supposed to cook stpie When th6rt?;is (sq we s|fe told) notso 
' V ‘ f v*'*i ' • th® food,; leaving the girls; so hungry much money-.abput, .chicnesfci lies ih 

Hulanicki is Polish, and was brought tliftt they -sometimes had to -raid the 1 richness, again. ‘ v 
S . 'Vfcjre her fnlher* dustbin for the chprfcd remains .of the • : ...^V . ‘-f ' 


order to raise the mbnev for this 
enormous undertaking. But a number 
of factors contributed to the end, and it 
js impossible to say which- were the 
'decisive ones, Perhaps the shop' was 
1 doomed by its very originality; whnt 
had : ohee ibden so eXcitiWly new had. 


edition on both slde h s °!ft e Soc4*' i 

No nonsenre here aboutwew.^j 

sweetness: do thl "^ 
better-trained 1*^*^^ 

down: “a ■ 

superclliouslytotheoff^ 


Christopher Hill 

Greaves and 
»R*tZaller (Editors) 

j¥jpW«l Dictionary of British 

"“Seventeenth Century: 

^Rt , v n,HarVeSter ' £30 ' 

t 1 J. . ' ■ 

Jf^ ,vol 9f n e of this useful Diction • 
iJgPwred Hi ; 1982 (and was rc- 
y Ln jhe TLS on August 6 of that 
W volume continues 
yS SpNf. It contains over- three 

D hrffllSliine rtf 


' 'Barbara 




in the .first 
-all tho&iri 
en, less, than 
! . to larger 
uish'Stfeef, 
seeds bfits 


evetybne to$ee;it- wash* i Hgmdrd 


popular and more 7 '.fpmous j. by 1 ; the 

! m.' - l' .. J-_V:_s ■' ■ ■ ■. 


;Herdj 

• (with ) 

i.thre^ 

• Halai) 



;K-;v ; ri^- nose.-Wittl 

• /• •*' • ji "5^i- 1 ^ •' =1 . vP" 'V- 
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had : ohceibben so excitingly new had. 
been over-exposed and now looked 
.drab and passd. Perhaps during' a 
recession (tlie -opening of the Biba 
emporium coincided with the three- 
day, week) 'a bottomless market 1 for 
•' kickers or: cans of baked beans 
with : ftU-black- labels could not be 
accpitinjcdafed. ... 

• ' The pace, of Barbara Hulbnlcki’s 
book, ak ofhei- life, Is rollioking, and as 
; a result her attention to detail is erratic; 

' she is hor^ nearly lavish' eribugb- with 
dates, and fftr^too lavish wjth the nftpies 
of girl assistants which are shqwered 
abotif Hkei confetti. Mojre information 
about the financial pidc of things,. qnd 
.. (he; nature of the deals with the large 
companies woujd have made the book 
.,mOie.substantlal. But jt is, like the 
Author:' spirited; iftnd Bibh certainly 
de^qyes pjjitapb- ’Ukd many of its 
'dontenipotarie^it may hftyebebntoo 
yobrig to di^ btit Jiwis fb'o. fast to ^lve. 


is that aj she 1 * the 
world who Ipiow^owto 


T^^iogrtphies of well-known 
tadicali, including two 
^ e-nqtlced writers on law 
ll^», JVUHatn Leach :and John 
^ •'!) .Volume One we are 
E.^.fpr thought about the 
sexual and .fell- 

Iffl made in 


marriage should 
wSS' ^hewable; the; 

produced a 'republir . 
^Ry^-^PfisLprinler, each of 


Television. .. 

TTij, adWtablf g 

Mickey Mouse Tot M 
you haven t left 
and a ' polka-dot slurii 

lose onp. . „ 


JnV MQnster 
Wjfeny of prbperty and; 

I : practised. 



domhient’ 


mightofferja 


unwittingly stumbled in 1642" (the 
sarcastic words are from the editors 
introduction to Volume One). A score 
of families and individuals are noted in 
this volume who had consistent records 
of continuing opposition throughout • 
the first four decades of the century. 
Nor wns the fusion of religious and 
constitutional oppositon an accidental 
by-product . of Archbishop Laud s - 
dominance in the 1630s, ns has also 
been argued. As early as 16L4 religious 
Puritans joined in opposition to a 
forced loan; in. the same year 
constitutional monarchists accused the 
clergy of promoting absolutism. . 

the twd editors have Bgain done a 
prodigious amount of work m®m- 

. selves, writlnga large proportion of the 

■ biographies: Robert. Waller on Milton . 
seems to be particularly judicious. B. R. 

' White bn Major-General Harnson, 
T. C. Bernard on Samuel Hartlib. Ivon 
Roots on ■ John Lambert and J. S. ... 
. McGee on Philip Nye, all ach^vejhe .- 
: difficult, task /|Of- Bayirig-^ortiAthlng 
■interesting on well-known figures in a 
short space- J- G./ A'. Pocock is very 
1 much niniself on Harrington, rather 
more so perhaps in . the sharp 
distinction-- he here draws between 
’Harrington and . the 
Harringtonlans. ' The c ^! tors n 
smartly up-to-date In inviting Palncia 
V Crawford to write on Denal Hollis, 
Barry ^Reay ort Lodowick Muggl<?.ton . 
: and. • Mwi e Gimelfarb-Brack ;on 
Richard , Overton. ' , . " 

■ Margartt Spufford uses hot: 
coritribmSon on the relatively pWcOre 
j’ Independent minister Francis Holcroft 

■ to suggest that there irray- be Pjajo 

v edritinuity oE Puritanism in romo. 

parishes . thah' has , been suspected. It 
may have be*®: OongrtM by the^ct 
, that the parochial official^ whose dq Jy 

1 ! i-rtirtMoAnt nonconformists were 


least from the [sixteenth-centuryj 
Brownists.” It is an intriguing idea, 
well worth following up; and it offers 
yet rinother reason for being suspicious 
of the use of parish records to compile 
statistics of nonconformists. 

There are some surprising omissions 
from this volume - the Ranter Joshua 
Garment, Miles Halhead, Samuel 
Hering, Charles and Durant Hotham, 
tlie Leveller John, Jones, John Mason 
of Water Stratford, Joseph . Mede, 
Henry Neweome, Richard and Robert 
Norwood, Henry Oldenburg. To make 
room for these I could have spared 
some worthy but unexciting ejected 
nonconformist ministers, and even a 
few lesser Quakers. 

Some criticisms must be made of 
what is a very Worthwhile undertaking. 
Perhaps inevitably in a volume like 
this, not all contributors are equally 
up-to-datC, Frances Dow’s, excellent 

T.lKU/iortinhv:'' ^ buY*"fti' C dtf-. 


Albion Place. London EC1. can be fitted comfortably into tnese 

0 901050 89 X categories, as most individuals seem to 

■ . .. ■ — — have made their own synthesis from 

In spile of, or perhaps because of, whatever ideas they found to hand 
the tact that it has been tlie subject The dominant clement in popular 
of 11 great deal of scholarly attention dissent, even quite late in the period, 
over a long period, the English Refor- was ..that Which, is called “Lollard'', 
mation remains . fascinating and .."Lollardy* was characterized, by. the 
controversial. Almost twenty yeftrs rejection of images, of, prayers _ to 
n<m - in a series of- books and, articles, saints, ftnd of the real presence in toe 
A. G. Dickens demonstrated the Eucharist. It was also strongly «nu* 
reality and substance of popular clerical and Eras tian, 1 These Lollard 
religious dissent during the early ideas, and Others, had been arouhd in 
sixteenth century. In a sense his England since the. late fourteenth 
Interpretation was too successful, and century, and although they frequently 
has provoked a reaction from Scholars ; overlapped with the ■ Continental 
such as J. J. Scarisbrick and doctrines being imported after 1520, 
Christopher Haigh, who have pointed Dflvis is surely right to see them as the 
rather to the breadth and depth of real source of most popular dissent, at 


conservatism, emphasizing once again .„«»» ^ — v- 

the importance or the coercive power established. Protestant church under 
of the Crown. In this : short but Edward VI was not Lollard . embracing 
important study, John P- Davis lopks such unfamlliar notions as justification 
back to the work of Prqfessoj-.DIcfcen si by faith al one and jjredesi Inatlori, a nd 
He has not written,- and does hot, this seems to hove split Lollardy, ff one , 
pretend to have written, a bnjanced can describe anything so amorphous as 
history of • the Reformation. His “splitting". Some rejected the new 
concern is to demonstrate; not so much . prthodoxy, nnd became "free-willers'' . 
-tKS'quantiW as the nature of popular. 0 r sectarians, mixing their traditional : 
dissatisfaction with established ideas not with those of ZWingli, but . 
religious practices. Ha does not with those of Manz or Schwenkenfeld. 
attempt to argue that the ca?es which : Others accepted it, and lost their 
he has Investigated represent even a Identify In that of the official church. •- 
substantial minority, let alone a This is one reason why it has always 
majority, of the population at large. In been so hard to ..decide how - many, of 
that sense his work is uncontroversial, Foxe's Marian martyrs wer£ “orthodox 

. J r«r*nnh<ifl - fWttt • . a'nmhlpiA 1 IVnif!ll*TjflVIS! 


Dflvis is surely right to see them as the 
real source utmost popular dissent, at 
lenst down to 1547. Howfcver tl the 


1 

• ! i! )• 




elusions are not; fully used m the 
article pn Robert JJIbume. There are 
several important corrections to the 
Dictionary of National Biography-, it 
would have been eoiivemeut to have 
had these indeed. The tnaiu enticiam, - 
however, is one far Jjjjcli ^ die 
publishers diust share a; good deal of 
blame with the editors: there is an 
intolerable- tiuhttidc of printers and 
other error*, threfe to ; a pag»« c W 
Speaker • Lenthall nnd ■ Nicholas 
Sever/ :■ -Letftha.il- :. remarkably 
•♦supported -tbe- .government ,.-. , 
during the Protectorate [established, 
" Decepibdr 1653] 

tbraed but [tnjApriri653]., Najfiag 
. Hallowes achieved 'the-- .no less 


OUblJli - — - ( -rf a ’ .rib 

attitudes of the population as : a whole 
as: td have tfo particular bearing upon 
the political success of the 


.. . . .. In a study of this kind, it is perhaps 

the political success of the un ^ enson0 ble to expect the author to 

Reformation. Nevertheless, Dr analyse the content of orthodoxy, and 

Davis's findings certainly tell against .Q av ( s ma kes little attempt to do so. 
the more extreme “conservative ^ rafcar j S ^ ^ j s sometimes over- 
arguments .by; reiffinnirtg conclusively, joined to s ie Lollardy in the sermons 
that unorthodox rtligiqiis discussion > i d writings of inen whq. had had 


The maih,^ ^rtferii' I 0 f, Davis’s study,;:; ; dlscTdle^dt ^jhgir and 
hOwevCrt’ues In’ ' 11 jUi* careful, and . ^-mpy ; be thttt Hooper bpd Othera.like 
(Stalled atfalysis which It^makte pf ; -him' -were., attracted, . to Zwipgji a . 
dozens pf parti^lar lieregy trials. 1 ! t |s - l sagramentarianism . rather than Ao . 
. ^ u«. rtf-Hio Hicwntfifs:. I.nther hecause.it corresponded more . 


that, the parochial omciais- wnose uMiy 
it ;waa to-present noncop^timsts were- 
thehiSclVes dppp»W tprthe 

: his -cqhtepfiOn that he dteW dn a , 

c^ntimibusv tradition, descending at 


(he^iuibh of England! tlus-u- not a 
case, of Mlt -bsotUm). Many, of. the 

eriori are tiinai this 1 is 1 j: Wajly- 


errors nic h‘** u *j^ . , 
priced work of re fcp * nte whlc 

used by- aludentg 

Sa5ffiSS^5B- 

care can make it 


irifonriatlve.' naraiy- 1 any. or -rno5& : wumu .uc u unaiaPLCi . 
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From Ballyjamesduff and back Brahms Four fugue 


George Craig 
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T he Life of Riley 
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This re-issue of an Irish novel which 
appeared in 1964 comes trailing clouds 
of glowing review-phrases from that 
time: “comic triumph", “hilariously 
serious ... gorgeously funny, “as richly 
comic a novel as one could find" , “a 
splendidly comic imagination” (this 
last from the TLS.) For the reviewer 
now, the choice seems clear: either join 
the chorus or reveal yourself for an 
envious curmudgeon. But perhaps the 
combination “comic” and “1964" will 


aristocrat, editor of a little magazine 
(all this in or near Dublin), then, in 
London, hanger-on of an expatriate 
Ulsterman with BBC connections, 
object of corrective therapy for a tough 
heiress, finally outcnst. There is some 
emphasis on his lodgings, usually 
dismal, rather more on his drinking, as 
heavy as his or others’ means will 
allow; and a great deal on the company 
he keeps, winch runs for the most part 
from the oafish to the pretentious by 
way of the eccentric. Riley is widely 
assumed to be a poet but expresses as 
little inclination tor writing as for any 
other kind of work. 

Now the preface begins: “This 
apparent account of about two years of 
his life was found among tne late 
Patrick Riley’s socks ...”. In other 
words, ive are in for a funny novel, in 
which linguistic fastidiousness 


Sff . Tiro 'Star* (“apparent fl « 0 un.-) will go tvi.h anti- 

••hifannmi,, Fofinnc" unite nn tfi sou romantic o r di nan ness ( socks ). Nor 


'hilariously serious” goes on to say 
"Fnr funnier than Lucky Jim ... True, 
cruel, raw, rude, nude." Sexual 
intercourse, Mr Larkin has reminded 
us, was invented about that time, or 
not long before, and the row of excited 
epithets suggests more than anything 
else a celebration of that invention. It is 
certainly a puzzling emphasis in 1983, 
for The Lift of Riley has little about it 
of the sexual ramp. 

Authorial licence is in fact of a 
different and older kind: a preface in 
which Riley's doings are given out as 
“edited" from a “round” manuscript. 
The world, topographical and human, 
in which Riley moves is invariably. If 
variously, seedy. He is successively a 
sort of clerk, hanger-on of a demented 


is the name random: for anyone from 
Ireland, Paddy Riley belongs in a song 
(to borrow words from another 
Irishman) “of more than usually 
revolting sentimentality”. We dont 
have long to wait to discover that the 
present Riley combines linguistic 
fastidiousness with anti-romantic 
ordinariness and is surrounded by 
sentimentalists of every kind. His 
status as scrounger allows room for the 
deployment of the first on the second 
and third, while his implied or claimed 
innocence gives a bearing on the 
deviousness, stupidity or malice of 
virtually everyone else. 

These contrasts do create funny 
moments, such as this (of native 


scroungers as handled by left-wjng 
English Bohemians): “It was during 
the months preceding the leap into 
whole-time begging that your turf- 
cutter or plumbers mate was most 

S erous. What with lashings of free 
, Connemara sweaters and 
editions of Mnrx or Bakunin being 
showered on him he had little or no use 
for his own money." 

Discriminations of this kind, u 
comparable attentiveness to the 
speech-habits of all and sundry: udd 
only the Irishry and the recipe looks 
fine. Disconcertingly, it doesn't work. 
Foxy turf-cutters, mad squireens, 
liberated women, ageing revolu- 
tionaries, orocers with cultural 
aspirations, BBC men from “the black 
North’’ with a manic insistence on 
Celticism of the mist-that-does-he-on- 
the-bog kind, who make programmes 
about leprechauns: all are made to talk 
or act their way into contemptible 
grotesquerie, their quirks documented 
at what soon comes to seem wearisome 
length. The Paddy Riley who 
continually protests his innocence has a 
peculiarly baleful eye and unforgiving 
ear. If, in his few brushes with women, 
the implicit contempt is less blatant, it 
is still there in his victim-status. With 
only Riley to set against an army of 
knaves and fools, the novel loses 
direction: there are too many of these 
slow executions for it to be really 
funny, there is loo little of Riley for it 
to be satirical. 

The “manuscript” ends as, penniless 
and friendless, Riley says “I had 
absolutely no place to go." But maybe 
he made it back to Ballyjamesduff. 


T. J. Binyon 


Len Deighton 
B erlin Game 

304pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 


0 09 154190 5 


A place of reeks and grunts 


David Profumo 



tradition, culminates in a riotous 
dance . Most of the cast are ext ravagant 
characters: the fearfully virginal Alec, 
bookish Turnbull the schoolmaster, 

“p-th .year in< 


which are a magnificent vocabulary 
and a dense, often parodic, network of 
allusions. The result is best described 
os an off-beat black comedy in which a 
number of • good set-pieces ; are 


After a long involvement in history and 
fiction dressed up as history Len 
Deighton has now returned to the 
subject - intelligence agencies - and 
the style - first-person narration - of 
his early novels, from The Ipcresx File 
(19G2) to Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Spy 
(1976). But his hero-narrator, 
described once as “an upstart from 
Burnley, a supercilious, anti-public 
school technician”, and resolutely 
anonymous -except in the films, where 
he look the name Harry Palmer and 
was played with an exact flutness by 
Michael Caine- has mellowed over the 
years. He now calls himself Bernard 
Samson (the surname is a distressingly 
obvious key to the plot), has married 
the beautiful and rich Fiona Kimber- 
Hulchinson, whose money he refuses 
to touch, and has two small children, a 
nanny and a Portuguese housekeeper. 

The long lay-off has had its effects. 
The language creaks over the first few 
pages, and it takes Deighton some time 
to get away from the bland, 
featureless, international thriller style 
of his last book, XPD, and back to the 
quirky originality of the first novels. 
Accuracy of detail has suffered too; 
most noticeably when some of the lop 
brass in British Intelligence, finishing 
off a large Sunday lunch in the country 
with a game of billiards, are discovered 
to be solemnly anointing the ends of 
their cues with resin, rather than chalk. 
The picture is so hilarious as to make us 
wonder, when we find that Dicky 
Cruyer, Samson’s superior, cherishes 
an antique silver cow-creamer, 


whether this couldn’t previoKhk. 
belonged to Sir Watkyn Ba& 
been the centre of an iXvt 
involving Bertie Wooster jS 
Roderick Spode and Guale rJ 
Nmtle. However, by the tiniest 
files into Berlin to find out vhvE 
Four, the East German who hiS 
sending bnck economic intelW^ 
London, wants to quit, d4il 
back to the old mid-scasTK 
Berlin, as before, bnngsoutthebulm 
him. 

In u sense. Berlin Gtm a 
Deigli ton’s Tinker, Tailor, StMtr 
Spy, being concerned, like thaimvjL 
with the winkling out of a traitor hi Ik 
upper echelons of British ittefipet. 
Although the manner Is almost a 
elliptic as le Carry’s, the matter kind 
less richly textured - which is petta 
no bad tiling. Once over the initS 
hump, the narrative runs downhill d 
the way, gathering momentum ml 
suspense as it goes: the last fa 
episodes, set on the other side of the 
Berlin Wall, are as good as or beto 
than anything Deighton has dog 
before. 

Yet, in the end, the booh u 
something of a disappoinlnm 
Earlier Deighton had shown hlsherai 
superiors and colleagues, though had 
and efficient in their work,tobeoead[ 
without exception men obsessed m 
social status or official position, the 
power struggle within the organists* 
often appears almost as important a 
the conflict without. Now this has btts 
taken to the extreme. Snob- 
bery, arrivisme, and the desire fa. 
power within the system are the onlf ; 
forces which motivate the characters 
Samson and the traitor alone sn 
allowed to have integrity, ideakudi ^ 
sense of duty. And the effect. Htfp'.B i 
to make some parts of Benin Gw 
read like a parody of the.ein»i 
Deighton. 
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22Jpp. Edinburgh: Canongate. £7.95. 
0 96241 039 8 

Macandrew, the anti-hero of this 
unusual first novel, is the Presbyterian 
minister in a Scottish township called 
Ferlie, He and his lascivious, flame- 
haired wifeElspeth harbour a mutual 
aversion; While the former seeks solace 
in drink, the latter concentrates . on 
extremely casual sex. Candida and 
Nigretta are the direct results of this : ~ 
her illegitimate, twins from a liaison 
with an : Indian^ potentate, two 


the narrative spins off Into virtuoso 
passages investigating (heir pasts, 
which in the case of several of them are 
truly nightmarish. Macandrew 's own 
vision is grim: fallen into unbelief, he 
sees the world as a horrid pattern of 
parturition' and decay, a “peopled 
earth" which teems with filthy life, a 
place full of' squelches, reeks and 
grunts. , Me con only survive by 
embracing this revulsion, a malaise 
caused by the gnawing worm of the 
title; drunk in a gutter: with Ewart, 
sprawling in his own Urine, Macandrew 
chooses an appropriate time in which 
to explain ' nis philosophy: “Take 


iri; liitii 


“wllh** ttaort' ■ - serious < 


The People’s lament 


rehearsals of philosophical paradoxes, 
and the novel is at its best when located 
firmly in farcical action rather than in 
debate; for example where a drunken 
group tussles ana plays tricks over a 
publican’s coffin, a scene in which 
dialogue and “business" are properly 
in proportion. 

There is considerable wit in The 
Channeriitg Worm, and the most 
(successful parts are perhaps also the 
mP$t peculiarly Scottish; dour silences 
between people, the agitations of guilt 
and lust against a DRckgraumT of 
repressive religion, and the special 
importance conferred on drink. Ab well 


ravishingly attractive virgins who are Jh 

the process, of coming to terms with comfort then, >ung ~ matron yiur 

*5 diametrically discomfort. viper fan&g; fotd«nt 7 ovel ■ M S vTrbal g^to- 

your bosom. There’s much virtue M the tha narrative momentum threatens to 
■warm. , ■ slow to a standstill only about three- 

The motifs through which this quarters- of the Way through, clogged 
Weltanschauung is presented are- by .. the garrulous philosophical 
familiar enough if one thinks of, say, discourse. 


their .sexualjty in 
-opposed ways. . These, half-caste 
- beauties represent the elemental forces 
ftf work in die community, /and the 
contrasting . attitude? . to .- <fes(re : and 
physically . that the novel repeatedly 
engages with.: 


lie 


■Vi: 


^ . % . . . ' Swift or Beckett, but L P. McCondadv 

. .. The, plot concerts an eventrul' prefers a luxuriant, ' sometimes 
■ SafliWay which,. : trud./fo OdptiC pleoriastic style. thq.main featiires of 

•- '* ..... f * > 1 | - t.; ■ v- 1 - . V 

' paperbacks scheme 


Monty Haltrecht 

Emanuel Litvinoff 

Falls the Shadow 

250pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 

0 7181 2310 7 

A shot rings out, a body Crumples. 
Well, it can’t crumple, because it's 
behind h windscreen; but no matter. 
Emanuel Litvinoff Is signalling with 
his very first page that his book is a ' 
thriller. And some trashy writing 
seems to confirm it - deliberately 
trashy, you might think, sounding o 1 
sub-Chandler note to make the point. 

The murder takes place on a Tel 
Aviv street; the victim is n Jewish . 
businessman,. a survivor of Dachau.: 
The plot thickens as wc learn that the.: 


Treiiiedda Farm 


The worst storm Of the year. 



assassin is not PLO, but I Wg 
survivor, who Insists on conrahK® 
motive until he is put 
soon, though, there comes a sens ; 
artistic contusion, A shady aeakrj 
diamonds, used by the police AM 
as an informer, is ran . ovc \®f“ 
seems to be n connection wtMJ* 
vamp-figure who may o r . raay . s X* 
dealing in drugs. But thlsj^s f rj 

perfunctory treatment, wd ® 
closely connected with ■ j&JJJ 
narrative. Another kind 
surfacing, as the Jja'i 

further and further into the ass** 

concentration camp . prcl-Jw 0 > 
horror becomes, not an denggj 
thriller, but the book 
changes. Now there is 
eloquent, anguished rhet< on?- .. 
It’s possihlo thatLitvinolfMg 

to use the thriller form to jj* 1 ^ 
reader to accept som« js- 
scrloub. If so, that 
the book off-course - NPggJ ] 
and to its advantage. TJc^^ 

researches take 

Berlin, and iheauthor.wj,^ & • 
work, shows a red /ra Efti. if) ! 
crumbling comers 
their seedy 


justification or 
it. But beyond this, 
j book. is the 
meditation on tne re^t 
Jewish suffering Mjt&pft 

s of the wdringpnwwf . 


and Memoirs 

irtwws Mosley. Rules of the GW. 

iwi iQtT 274pp. Fontana. £2.511. H 
m? 6 W 4 9 i □ fin* Published in 1982 

and reviewed by Robert Skiddsky in 
tv r/5 of October 22. 1982. lnt 
volume of NicholiB Mosleys 

3er and Warburg on October 31. 

Adrian Stephen. The "Dn^lm>u S l,r 
61pp. Chat to and Wmdus. 
S. 0 70H 2747 3. □ The 
"Qmduought" Hoax , was f'[ sl 
noblished in 1936 (and reviewed in lie 
7 ? 5 of November 28 that year). It has 
«wbeen reissued with ail introduction 

Sn Bell. This hoax of 1910 was 
tttaded by a similar but simpler one 
Unrated on the Mayor of 
□abridge: five undergraduates 

(complete with blackened faces and 
kite moustaches) Impersonated the 
Sultan of Zanzibar and his entourage 
aod payed a state visit to Cambridge. 
Emboldened by the complete success 
of this adventure, Horace de Vere 
Cole, the instigator, dreamt up a more 
daring one: this time to pay a “Royal" 
visit to HMS Dreadnought, the 
Ruship of the Home Fleet, in 

S - mouth, disguised as the Emperor 
byssinia, with an entourage which 
fclwfed Virginia Woolf and Duncan 
Grant. Adrian Stephen going as their 
interpreter". The “Royal" party was 
wated with the utmost deference and 
coartesy by the navy and there were 
several very sticky moments for the 
taxers: Stephen came face to face 
wh more than one relation or 
ajoalntance, ‘ Duncan Grant's 
roiaiBche threatened to come off in . 
Ac rain, there were awkwardnesses 
ever the “Swahili” which the exotic 
ratore were supposed to be speaking 
ffldmio which Stephen was supposed 
id be translating tne courtesies of the 
nary. After some halting words of 
gibberish he hit on the idea of using the ' 
Virgil and Homer that he knew by 
tan, taking care to alter the 
. prownindation sufficiently to prevent 
. Bybody recognizing it ntid for it to 
pw as “fluent Swahili". When the 
; wslrcame to light as a hoax; it was felt 
gtsome honour-saving action should 
ktsfeen by the navy ana one or two of 
w protagonists were rounded up and 
Warrassedly tapped with a cane. 

M. F. 


John Rowe Townsend Written For 
Children. 385pp. Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 
021920 X. □ John Rowe Townsend's 
Written For Children: An Outline of 
Enfflisli-langiiiif’c Children's Literature 
was first published in 1965 and has 
been revised twice, in 1974 and 1983. 
The original idea of “a brief and 
readable account of prose fiction for 
children” wus divided into sections 
“Before 1840", "1840 - 1915" and 
“Since 1945". The final section has now 
been twice expanded to include 
American books, picture books, 
poetry and recently published books 
and is therefore slightly more detailed 
than the earlier parts and is particularly 
strong on the new generation of writers 
of the early 1960s - MRyne. Pearce, 
Garfield, Aiken and Dickinson. This 
new edition has two chapters covering 
what has happened since 1973. 
Inevitably the book deals in received 
opinion: it relies heavily on a technique 
of thumbnail criticism (referred to in 
the TLS review of December 9, 1965 as 
“practised condensation") but plots 
are recounted rather too lengthily. 
Although the author does not give the 
impression of treading too carefully in 
assessing the work of his 
contemporaries - some of his 
judgments are astringent - the fact that 
he himself writes books for children 
often result in the slightly hermetic 
feel of a text aimed at the converted 
and a certain coyness (“‘If it bangs, 


quintessential Balliol man disguised in 
Baluchistan, is mildly denigrated, a 
judgement rendered more remarkable 
following the recent biography of Au- 
brey Herbert. But one can see 
Usborne’s point. There is far more fun 
to be hou from the absurdities of 
Yates's language and plots, far more 
merriment to be derived from Sapper's 
treatment of Jim Maitland’s square 
jaw, Hugh Drummond's huge frame 
and the appalling villainy of Carl 
Petersen. The amused tolernnce of his 
subjects' anii-semitism in the 1953 
version has been toughened up and the 
unappetizing aspect of Yates's charac- 
ter made plainer. This affectionate, 
ironic siudy of a dead and gone genre is 
immensely charming; an indispensable 
guide to the books themselves, 

D. J. 

Gore Vidal. Pink Triangle and Yellow 
Star and other essays 1976 - 1982. 
350pp. Granada. £1.95. 0 586 05683 1. 
□ First published in Britain by Heine- 
mann in 1982 and reviewed in the TLS 
of August 27 that year by Julian 
Symons. 


History 

Alan Forrest. The French Revolution 
and the Poor. 198pp. Blackwell. £4.95. 
0 631 13304 6 . □ First published in 
1981 . Reviewed in the TLS of October 


UI1U a LCuaiii Luyii&ao i ii “ __ . ( . 

rattles and squeaks, smells and pops up 16, 1981 by George RudS who wrote: 
or has holes in It, we can sell it', a “Dr Forrest insists that the poor injthe 


bookseller told me ruefully"). Written 
For Children, however, is useful more 
for Us coverage than Us analysis. It 
provides a crisp summary of the history 
of children’s literature and a valuable 
reference work for the modern period. 
It is illustrated throughout. 

L.D. 

A Susan Sontae Reader. 446pp. 
Penguin. £4.95. 0 14 00 5434 0.^ D 
Elizabeth Hardwick writes in her brief, 
perceptive Introduction to this 
selection from Susan Sontug's prose 
(which includes essays, stories and 
excerpts from the novels as well as the 


context of eighteenth-century and Re- 
volutionary France should not be seen 
as a single social group but as the total 
of all those, whether workers, peasants 
or small employers, for whom econo- 
mic misfortune or governmental policy 
made survival impossible without some 
form of public assistance." 

S. C. Humphreys. Anthropology and 
the Greeks. 357pp. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. £5.93. 0 7102 0016 1. 
□ First published in 1978 and reviewed 
in the TLS of October 27 that year hy 
G.E.R. Lloyd. 


Rose among rosemury bushes, for 
example. The doyen ot Roses, G. S. 
Thomas, has added a preface, glossary, 
and fourteen of his own colour 
photographs to the 1903 edition's 
plentiful monochrome plates. ^ ^ 

Philosophy 

John Donne. Suicide. Transcribed and 
edited by William A. Clebsch. U4pp. 
Scholars Press. $8.95. 0 89130624 2. □ 
Suicide is a not always very happily 
modernized version of Donne's 
Biathanatos ; A Declaration of the 
Paradox or Thesis that Self-homicide is 
nut so Naturally n Sin that it May Never 
Be Otherwise; in which the nature and 
extent of all the laws which seem to be 
violated bv this act are diligently sur- 
veyed ("biathanatos" means, roughly, 
“violent death" - the word suicide was 
still about fifty years in the future of the 
language). Describing a near-suicide in 
his opening paragraph, Donne 
confesses to a special interest: "I often 
have such an inclination." He argues 
most cogently and with a great wealth 
of example that the Bible, the church 
fathers, and even the modern 
commentators are at best ambivalent 
on the question of whether suicide is 
necessarily a sin. Publishing the work 
in 1647 (according to this edition - two 
more are to appear soon), and 
remarking that the manuscript had by 
his father been forbidden both the 
press and the fire, Donne’s -son 
explained how he had at length opted 
for the former as the only way to save it 
from the latter. 

G.S. 


prose, with much apt quotation. 

Q ides much food for thought for 
theologian and layman. 

M.T. 

Travel and Topography 
Norman Douglas. Old Calabria. 
352pp. Century. £4.95. U 7126 0113 9. 
□ First published in 1915 by Marlin 
Seeker nnd reviewed in the TLS of 
March 18, 1915. The reviewer wrote: 
“It is a work of erudition and charm, its 
author upsets as it were the paradox of 
the poet-professor. For never was 
there a more natural mingling of the 
elements of learning and romance. Mr 
Douglas knows Calabria as very few 
Englishmen have known that tever- 
strickcn tract. He shows it us in a 
wonderful series of pen*pori rails, the 
acquirement of laborious days and 
disturbed nights. -His treatment of 
landscape and personalities has o 
thumb-nail Quality balanced and 
harmonized by the humanitarian 
equipoise of his mind." 
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Melvin Richter. The Politics of Con- 
science. T. H. Green and His Age. 
415pp. University Press of America. 
£12.75. 0 8196 2685 3. □ Professional 
philosophers generally regard T. H. 
Green as a dilettante, and the refuta- 
tion of his arguments (the edifying 
conclusions of which are repugnant to 
them) as the work of a moment. In The 
Politics of Conscience (first published 


Emily Eden. Up The Country : Letters 
front India. 410pp. Virago. £4.95. 0 
86068 440 7. □ Emily Eden’s eldest 
brother George, Baron Auckland, was 
appointed Governor-General of India 
in 1835, and Up The Country is her 
journal, in letters to her sister, of an 
eighteen-month progress through the 
Upper Provinces, setting on from 
Calcutta in October 1837. Several 
weeks in a flat (a barge towed by a 
steamer) on the Hooghly and Ganges 
rivere were followed by nearly five 
months of camping in stifling heat, as 
the party crawled across the Plains 
towards respite in Simla. The entour- 
age numbered 12 , 000 , excluding 
camels, elephants, horses and cattle, 
and the cavalcade stretched ten miles - 
the age of the train had not yet reduced 
the Governor- General to “a first-class 
passenger with a carpet-bag". The 
letters delight in the minor ironies 
and incidents of pukka life in India; 
and in the cool weather at Simla 
- “like meat, we keep better here"- In 
spite of unusual opportunities for 
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and iiShSontag directs our attention ^ S 

to the slgldflcance of tha complicated tra J£ nlaioI 1 l Si, 0 f medieval Europe from .’the outset tliat 304pp. Penguin. 0 M 006673 X, 
Itet'wh? thoughtand temjieramenls ofshnone rancernlng the use of apace to unterious of incompetent dhjlosophef, pu t,i«hed by Hainlsh Hamilton 

«*!who,«ot Weil or Artnucf, to the "di fficult Jf 0 rt hA metica where the untutored and that hewn, forced to cobble . {[ n( j ro vjewed ln.the TLS of Julj 

works of flim-makera such as Bresson, 011 { Hts duplicated what they remem- together ii system in order to supply n lonr ti-p r/-ui^wpr wrote. “Tht 
Godart. Bergman or syberberg, the 3 “f thSrfatherlands." flraerbosisforCbristianmoraliQthan 

“poetry of transvestism In a film such ... r'hrhtiamtv Itself.- Let os Suppose that 


tfltjclsm 

%jAM Anderson. Dante the Maker. 

I .JfeHulchlnson. £7.95. 009 153201 
published by Routledge and 
■g^Paul 101980 and rcviewedin the 
bruary 13, 1981 by Dnvid 
1 * 2 : - <J wrote: ,l Dante the Maker 
kS?. ?.? 10rc or less standnrd design 
J^pinihg an account of Dante’s life 
times with a, general description 
S ^rpreiation of his works, but U 
special /slant, a i the title 
^ connecting them to a. 
JJJti!ativ& reconstruction of the men- 
j . t^^^y which the Comedy wqs 

The Identity of 
... -„.ri3.95. ; 057J 06117 
will welcome this . 
f Ellmann’a classic study (ffisj 
f in 1954 rind 

September 3 
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that a desire to provoke has been 
replaced by calmer, though still 
unpredictable, explored ons of the 

nature of genius/ whereas In the 1950s 


longer pieces are .... unusually ambitious in its scope; in it govern India in an enngnreneu nir eqii on us 

essays (from the f John R. Slilgoe, assistant professor of/ ner, to build sewers^ to establish settle- .edition prepared by Edwmrd TJojIJP 

Interpretation , reviewed in the TLS of f ° S architecture at Harvard nients in the East End, and to direct the son (reviewed in the TLS of December 

March 15, 1967) and it becomes clear foThdw prance Movement .. (the ^last a .4; >30) . who^ ^s^ nO e 

how, over 265 years, Spanish and ; cause particularly dpar jo Green s a«9 m P a . n y^f 

Fo olis h pioneers went about 1 altering, heart, since hisbrgther died of alcohol- ductlon by Elizabeth Claridge, but no 

the appearance of the va$t .nature! ism), A)1 this lis to the igood. and of vital . map. AP' 

envlromnent. As the title. Implies, the .interest to the socmlTilstorfanj i[ is a • . . . , r . ■■ .* 

environiner _ . Richter ^ Mobneri^o. The Blue Nile. 

that Green was .an Sru^p. Pengujn.^14 006673 X, □ First 
lished by Hainish Hamilton in 1962 
MIV reviewed in. the TLS of July 13 that 
year. The reviewer wrote: “The first of 
his pair, The White Nile was almost 
- ' — uisltely balanced and 

, .,ie Blue Nile, .is less per- 
It has to it just the faintest nagging 
the rag-bag 'ana the 
lougm. it lacks the beautiful 
if its predecessor, and iteven has, 
e:lt or "not i momto of dull ocSs 

ifished by CdlUqs in 1958.snd re- Reference ^ ^ j, j hehd’s ® failles ; art ;• rther/ men’s 

iphaahd it ile'ed hardly; be saip that 
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6 Q Clubland [Heroes was first 7 ^ 0 f September 3, 1964. R .. , nn 
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the Cl 1bcal . 
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career . as j. 

popular fiction/ \ wwn , -- r 

femark'. in jJ a e „ a f 1 n a Wodehouse, design drew on . hpr. : early., a 
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leisure' -to i.see ana; unoersiunu »i»s 

people^ the animals and the plant life pf 
the countrios unversed,' Its particular 
Interest t apart : frpm -the good 
fellowship, between man and horse - 
, - Jjes'in ilie cdfnulntiye effect of vivid 
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